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GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

(Ministry of Education.) 

Resolution. 

[Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of Burma, Education Depart- 
ment, — No 41QKJ6, dated t'he 19th June 1936 ] 

Since the advent of the Chelmsford-Montagne Reforms, no 
Depart neat ot Govei ament has been more widely discussed than that 
of Education Criticisms of the system m force have been many and 
various and su^jgestions foi improvement and alteration have been 
numerous and diversil'ied ChcUi^ges have been made from time to time 
in response to some ui^ent reciuirement, but there has not for many 
years been any comprehensive ie\iew made of the whole system^ unth 
the object of weldm^g its somewhat disjointed elements into a 
homogeneous unity. The ci cation ol a suitable system of village 
education, has foi long been regarded <is a fundamental necessity. 
It was knowm to contain man\ anomalies and to be beset by many 
difticulties, though the full extent of these could in the nature of things 
be ascertained only aftei a detailed enquiiy The Government of 
Burma (Mimstiy of Education) therefore lesoKed to appoint a 
Representati\ e Committee to examine the whole held ot Vernacular 
Education undei the Chaumanship of Mr A C<impbelh MC, I.E S , 
Assistant Directoi of Public Instruction, and the following gentlemen 
kindly consented to give their services . — 

1 Ml H. L Nicliols, ICS, Commissioner, Mandalav Division. 

2. The Inspectoi ot Schools, Pegu Circle 

3 Sayadaw U Ahlaw ka ot M^mgyan District 

4 The Revd B C Case, M A , B Sc , Pyinmana 

5 U Mya, M.L C , Meiktila West (General Rural) 

6 U Mating Mating Ohn Ghine, M L.C , East Rangoon (General 
Urban) 

7 U Ba Them, IM L C , Amheist (General Rural). 

8 Ml S A S. T>abji, M L.C, East Rangoon Indian Community 

(Indian Uiban), 

9 Sra Shwe Ba, T P S , IVI L C , Bassem Kaien Community (Karen 

Rural). 

10 U Tun Nyun, E.r- President, Patmgde Municipal Committee 
U Sem Ywet, B E S , Class II, w^as appointed Secretary. 

The terms of leference were later expanded so that the Committee 
covered practically the wdiole of pre-Umversity education in Burma, on 
which it has now submitted an extiemely lucid, interesting and 
comprehensive report The Government of Burma (Ministry of 
Education) is happy to note that in spite of the earlier fears of some of 
the members, freely and frankly expressed m paragrapli (xii) of their 
introductory chapter, the Committee is unanimous in its recommenda- 
tions. That it is, IS a tribute to the earnestness and single-mindedness 
wath which the members attacked the problem put before them, and a 
strong argument for attaching the greatest possible weight to their 
recommendations. The Repoit gives to the public for the lirst time an 
encylopasdic review^ of the problems of Education in Burma and the 
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Government me views of the public on tha various questions 

discussed in it with mucil interest. It remains only to express the 
thanks of the Government of .Burma (Ministry of Education) to the 
members of the Committee who gave so much time and thought to this 
interesting, if controversial question, and to express the hope that they 
will have the satisfaction of seeing some at least of the problems they 
have discussed, solved by the help of their recommendations. 

Ordered — That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Chairman and all members of the Committee, the Director of Public 
Instruction, Burma, and all Commissioners bf Divisions (except Commis- 
sioner, Federated Shan States). 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Burma 
Gazette, for general information 


By order, 

R M. MacDOUGALL, 

Secretary to the Govcf nmeat of Burma 
Education Department 
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(i) The Committee was constituted under the provisions of Govern- 
ment ot Burma (Ministry of Education), Education Department, 
Resolution No 620K34, Part II, dated the 31st January 1935 — 
reading as follows — 

“ The development of Village Education has been one of the mam 
tasks of the Government of Buima since the middle of the 19th 
century. As long ago as June 1865 Sir Arthur Phayre remarked : ‘ In 

the present state of education in Buima it is manifest that what is 
required is primary education among the masses ’ He proposed to 
develop the monastic schools, and the Education policy of Government 
was, with some modihcations, guided by this principle until 1917. The 
monastic schools, however, made less pn gress than the lay^schools, for 
during the period 1890 — 1917 their pupils increased in number from 
10,821 to 108,944 only, while in the lay schools theie was an increase 
from under 30,000 to 241,255. Unfortunately in neither class of school 
did the quality of instruction keep pace with the increase in numbers, 
while more than 80 per cent of the children left at such an early stage 
that little benefit accrued to the community 

In the years 1913, 1914 and 1915 the Government of India 
endeavoured to encourage Vernacular Education by special non- 
recurring grants-in-aid It was difficult however to spend these grants 
beneficially Until 1915, new schools w ere freely registeied and staffed 
with teachers trained in hastily improvised training classes, but the 
sudden contraction of expenditure due to the War, combined with the 
rise in prices and in wages, brought to the verge of bankruptcy the 
system now burdened with these extia liabilities for which no 
recurring provision had been made. 

1917 saw^ the formation of Divisional School Boards m pursuance of 
Government’s general polio of associating the people more and more 
wnth the administration of public aftaiis. The new boards were 
hampered by lack of funds, and, m order to maintain efficiency in some 
of their schools, w eie forced to disregister others In consequence 
there was a decrease in the numbei of registered schools, and as the 
monastic schools w^ere generally less efficient than the lay schools, they 
were the principal suftereis This transfer thus marked the final break 
with the policy of basing the provincial system on the monastic schools 
In 1916 Government had adopted the general principle that 
Vernacular Education should be the care of Local Authorities while 
the Provincial Education Department occupied itself directly with 
English and Anglo-Vernacular Education ; but there were many 
exceptions to the general principle and it was not until the passing of 
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the BtiTiTia R \rahSelf-Governinent Act that principle and practice were 
assimilated. ' in 1923 the control of Vernacular Education in rural 
areas was transferred to District School Boards constituted under the 
Burma Rural Self-Government (and in excluded areas, to Deputy 
Commissioners’ Local Funds), while in the case of Municipal and Town 
Committees, arrangements were made to transfer gradually to them the 
full responsibility for their Vernacular schools 

In 1924 a Committee on Vernacular Education made a series of 
recommendations and reported in the end of July, and as a result 
Government undertook to open 1,250 new schools in rural areas at the 
rate of 250 a year. Government also revised and substantially increased 
the rates of pay for teachers The 1,250 schools were opened, and 
with inconsiderable exceptions are still doing good work ; but the 
scales of pay which were sanctioned for the teachers were based on 
the inflated values then obtaining and have led to great financial and 
administrative difficulties The Fixed Settlement published in February 
1927 provided funds for these new scales at the outset, but their cost 
gradually increased, while the depression in the later years of the last 
decade restiicted the funds available foi Vernacular Education In 
consequence, the whole system was subjected to considerable stress, 
under which the rates had to be reduced. In some districts adjust- 
ments were possible vvitlioat either loss of efficiency or hardship to 
staffs, but conditions vaiied, and in many districts the lesults were 
distressing Thus the financial stringency has pressed with some 
seventy on tlie system of Vernaculai Education Moieover the Local 
Education Authoiities set up by the Burma Rural Self-Government Act 
have not all been equally etlicient, and in some cases educational 
•considerations have been forced into the background by competing and 
often conflicting inteiests. 

That there has been some pi ogress must be admitted In 1917, a 
statistical peak year, some 335,000 children w’ere attending recognized 
and unrecognized primary schools In 1933-34 the total w^as over 
^00,000, of whom two-thirds were in recognized schools 900,000 
children are not in school at all, though of these some have no doubt 
spent short periods in school in either the infant classes or in standard 
I or II Of the 600,000 in school only 15 per cent proceed beyond the 
second standard, too small a number to have any perceptible influence 
on the cultural level of the country as a whole Thus it comes about 
that while the number of literates in the average village is not unduly 
low — taking literacy to mean merely ability to read and write however 
slowly and imperfectly — ^the general level of education compares 
unfavourably wnth that m many Indian Provinces. Schools may be 
encouraged to attract older children to continue their schooling by 
giving increased results grants to the schools in the higher standards, 
but experience elsewhere indicates that compulsory attendance is the 
only solution. This is not necessarily the same as universal compulsory 
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education, but may be r^f^arded as a stage on the road to universal 
compulsory education. 

The problems of Vernacular Education are intimately connected 
with the capacity and qualifications of the teachers. They have done 
much in the past to provide and encourage such literacy as there is in 
the villages. But their schools have been overweighted with unwieldy 
infant classes composed of children too young to absorb even the 
-elementary instruction provided. This, with the fact that most of the 
other pupils are in standards I and II, has confined the efforts of the 
village schoolmaster ‘ largely to imparting by mechanical methods the 
bare rudiments of reading and writing. This has had unfortunate 
effects on the teachers themselves and has tended to narrow their 
outlook. 

Finally, there is the question of finance. Funds are, even at the 
best of times, limited, and at present when Burma has scaicely emerged 
from the worst economic crisis it has experienced in modern times, the 
problem is rather to devise methods for securing the be«L results from 
existing resources and to explore the possibility of supplementing these 
gradually, than to elaborate means for the spending of large additional 
sums that cannot possibly mateiiah/e for some time. 

The task thus has several aspects, all of which require the 
w’eightiest consideration The administrative problem involves the 
examination of suitable methods tor the management of Vernacular 
schools. That tins wall have to be economical is ceilain, but moie 
than that is recjiured The system must be such as to enable the 
Minister-in-ch<irge to guide the development of education in the 
village schools in accordance wath a defined polios, while at the same 
time it must be sufficiently llexible to give as much freedom to the 
Local Education Authorities as is in keeping wath the maintenance of 
that polic> Closelv connected wath this is the question of associating 
the monastic schools with the system of Vernacular Education , that 
this presents its owai peculiar problems is manifest fiom the history of 
the question throughout the last 70 years. 

Of equal importance w ith the administrative question is the financial 
one For its full consideration there is required a review^ of the 
existing financial arrangements and an examination of all potential 
sources from which additional revenue could be drawn without 
throwing an undue burden on the provincial budget When that has 
been done, it will be necessary to decide on the most efficient and 
equitable allocation of the available funds. 

There is thirdly the question of staffing the Vernacular schools. 
Here there arise many problems relating to the training of teachers, 
their conditions of service and the standards of education and training 
to be required from candidates for appointment 

Finally and most important there is the welfare, moral, intellectual 
and physical, of the children for whom the schools are provided It is 
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10. Sra Shwe Ba, T.P.S., M.L.C , Bassein Karen Comnurnity (Karen 

Ruml). 

11. U Tun Nj^un, ex-President, Paun^^de Municipal Committee. 

U Seiii Ywet, B E.S., Class II, Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Public Instruction, — Secretary. 

Ordered — That a cop 3 ^ of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Chairman and all members of the Committee, the Director of Public 
Instruction, Burma, and all Commissioners of Divisions (except 
Commissioner, Federated Shan Stales). 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Burma 
Gazette^ for general information. 

By order, 

R M MacDOUGALL, 

Stcrttury to itie Govtrnmttjt of Burma^ 
Ediicatiou Department 

The above Resolution was supplemented by the following Orders : — 

Letter No 6?5K34, Part II, dated the 6th August 1935, from the Secretary to the 

Government of Burma, Education Department, to the Chairman, Vernacular and 

Vocational Education Reorganization Committee, Rangoon. 

Subject. — Terms of Reference of the Vernacular and Vocational Education 

Reorganization Committee 

With reference to this Department Resolution No 620K34, Part II, 
dated the 31st January 1935, I am directed to say that it has been 
brought to the notice of the Government of Biiima (Ministry of 
Education) that the Vernacular and Vocational Education Reorgani- 
zation Committee cannot usefully restiict its enquiries and proposals 
severely to Vernacular Education as though the Vernacular system w ere 
a completely isolated s\stem in the public service of education It has 
been pointed out that the administration, finance, organization, inspection, 
curiTCula, training of teachers and other aspects of the Vernacular 
system are related to and linked wnth the other systems of education 
in the Province and that the Committee must examine the Vernacular 
system in relation to the wdiole public service of education. 

The Government of Burma (Ministry of Education) is of the opinion 
that the Committee can make neither adequate examination nor pioposals 
if its labours are rigidly confined to the sphere of Vernacular Education. 
The Ministry is therefore pleased to authorize the Committee, w4iere 
necessary, to examine the relations of the Vernacular system to the 
general public service of education, to specify the relation of its 
proposals to tlxat general service and to suggest w’ays and means of the 
necessary adjustments in the general seivice provided that, after the 
Committee has reported, the Government will lake all necessary steps 
to obtain the views of the authorities and organizations representing 
systems of education other than the Vernacular system before accepting 
such recommendations. 
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(ii) For various leasonsi tlie Committee was unable to assemble for 
its lirst meeting until 15th March 1935 The Chairman drafted a 
Questionnaiie which was adopted with amendments on 15th March 
1935. Three thousand copies of the Questionnaire in English and 
Buiinese were issued to persons and associations throughout the 
Province. The English version of the Questionnaire is as follows : — 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Gknervl. 

1. Do 3^ou consider that the administiation of Vernacular education 
is too important to be tieated as an adjunct of local self-government 
and that it merits tieatment m a separate Education Act and the 
establishment of a sep<Liate system of administiation ^ 

2. Are > on satished w’lth the administration of X^einacular educa- 
tion by Local Education Authorities ^ If not, biieHy st.ite in what 
ways you consider the administiation inefticient : (a) in urban areas, and 
(b) in rural aieas. 

3 In what ways would you alter this administration to secure 
efficient administiation ^ 

4 (a) Do V on think that new’ anthoiities wilh some such designa- 
tion as “ Regional Councils>” liaving juiisdiction over laigci areas and 
directly responsible to the Ministry would administer Vernacular 
education more efficiently ? 

(b) If so, do V oil think it would be necessary to ha\e Local 
Committees woiking under them ? 

(c) If your answer to {b) is in the aflirmative, what are vour 
reasons ^ Are there any advant.iges which would be lost if the larger 
anthoiities administered the schools diiectly and do these outw’eigh 
the expense and inconvenience ot having two links in the chain 
between the Ministry and the schools ^ 

5 If VOLi favour the administration of Veinaculai education by 
Regional Councils having jiu isdiction over ai eas covering moie than 
one district, and possible a whole Civil Division, have you any sugges- 
tions to make as to the constitution of these Councils ? 

6 What arrangements would you piopose to deal with the office 
staff, buildings, equipment, etc , of the existing Local Education 
Authorities ^ 

7 ((t) On the assumption that to secure proper co-ordination and 
umtication of policy, the Regional Councils would have to take control 
of all areas in their local jurisdiction hitherto administered by School 
Boards, Municipal Committees, Town Committees and Deputy Com- 
missioners’ Local Funds, would you admit any exceptions in respect of 
the larger towns ? If so, where would you draw the line ? 
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(A) On the assumption that Municipalities included under the 
jurisdiction of a Regional Council would share in any new funds raised 
or contributed for Vernacular education, do you consider the inclusion 
of all except the largest Municipalities, say Mandalay, Moulmeiur 
Akyab and Bassein, feasible ? 

8. How would membership of the Regional Council be ai ranged — 
(a) by direct election from the area covered by the Regional 
Authority, 


or 

ib) by selection from existing local self-governing and other 
authorities ^ 

9 How would you appoint the Chairman of the Regional Council ? 
Would ^ on delegate any powers to the Chairman ? If so, what powers ? 

10 Do you favoui the appointment of the Inspector of Schools or 
any other officials as cx-offitto members of the Regie nal Council ? 

11. Do you consider that these larger Education Authorities should 
each have an Executive Officer with high academic qualifications and 
administrative experience to conduct the ordinary administration, much 
on the lines of the Education Officer of the Rangoon Education 
Board ^ 

12. What powers would you delegate to such an Executive Officer ? 


Finance 

13. The general tax-payer and the local rate-payer at present shaie 
the cost of Vernacular Education in the proportion of 80 : 20 * in the 
Districts and 12 : 88 * in Municipalities. Do you consider this reason- 
able ? 

14 {a) In view of the fact that a local education rate enables a 
wealthy and progressive area to push on with schemes of development 
without waiting for the more backw^ard areas, do you favour the taking 
of powers to impose such a rate, or do you think that this would result 
in too great unevenness of development ? 

(6) If powder is taken to impose a local education rate, should it 
be vested in the suggested Regional Councils or in the Local 
Authorities ? 

15. If authorities such as the suggested Regional Councils w^ere 
organized incorporating groups of the existing Local Education 
Authorities would such unevennesses be mitigated by the fact that 
town schools with their higher standard of equipment, etc., could be 
made available on easy terms for children from the surrounding rural 
areas ? 

* (Figures based on Accounts for 1932-33.) 
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16. Do you consider that, subject to any rules issued by the 
Ministry and to the condition that not less will be spent on Vernacular 
education in any local area than is at present bein^i spent, the Regional 
Councils, if it IS decided to adopt the system of larger areas and special 
authorities for Vernacular education, should have a free hand in the 
allocation of their funds accordin^^ to local needs ? 

17. (a) Before it is possible to build up any systepi of village 
education, it is necessary to provide a stable foundation F'or this 
there must be drafted a scheme showing what schools can be main- 
tained and at what stindard, with existing resources Do you consider 
that the new authorities, having prepared such a scheme in consulta- 
tion with the Inspectors ot Schools and Commissioners and the Deputy 
Commissionei s concerned, and secured its approval by the Ministry, 
should be debarred from changing it without sanction ? 

(/)) Do you think it reasonable that such a scheme, once approved, 
be prescribed for live >ears, within which period the Education 
Authority should pioduce a supplemenbu\ scheme for the expansion of 
educational facilities in its aiea, with pioposals for hnancing them, and 
so on until there aie sufficient schools to provide universal primary 
education ? 


Wastage 

18. (a) What are the c<iuses, m >our opinion, of the wastage m 
existing Vernacular schrols ^ Bv wastage is meant the general falling 
ofl in the number of pupils fiom the inLint classes to standard IV. At 
present only a small fraction of children admitted to the infant classes 
proceed to and beyond standard IV 

(1)) Can you suggest how’ to stop this wastage ? 

19 Are you geneially in favour of the present system of grants-in- 
aid (Chapteis V and IX of the Vernacular Education Code) ? If not, 
what changes w^ould you recommend ? 

20. Do you consider thac a system of grants-in-aid based on tbe 
existing grants, incorporating a graduated scale of grants with higher 
rates applicable to average attendance in standards IV and III w’ould 
assist school managers to stop the w astage in the primary schools ? If 
not, why not ? 

21. Can you suggest any other hnancial measures that would assist 
Local Education Authorities to stop wastage ? 

22. Would you be in favour of the re-introduction of a results giTint 
payable according to the number of pupils w^ho complete a satisfactory 
course in the IVth standard as a means of encouraging attendance up 
to and including this standard ? 
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CompulsorV Education. 

23 Do you know of any areas where compulsion might be applied 
at present and where parents would co-operate and not keep the older 
children from school to work in the house or in the fields ? Is there 
any such area where the existing I.,ocal Education Authority could find 
the funds for the intioduction of compulsory education ? 

24. Have’ you any suggestions as to how compulsion, if adopted in 
selected areas, could be enforced ? 

25. How would you ensure that all children of schcol-going age 
were registered and regularly attending school ? 

26. Would attendance officers be required ? If not, could atten- 
dance be enforced by any other agency ? 

27. Would a fine on defaulting parents meet the case ^ Would the 
enforcement of such fines meet with public support, or would it cause 
resentment ? 

28. Would you be in favour of a system of fines for non-attendance 
that would fall on the whole community for which a particular school 
has been provided ? What objections w’ould you ofter to such a 
system ? 

29 Would you favour enforcing attendance b^' making the School 
Committee [stv Question 38 (n)] responsible for attendance ^ Could 
they carry out this duty ? 

30. If none of the courses proposed above appears to >ou to be 
satisfactory, can you suggest some other means of enfoicing attendance 
and of festering a public opinion in favour of enforced attendance ^ 

Ministry of Education 

31. The Minister of Education is responsible fer the control of 
education throughout the Province His administrative staff consists of 
Commissioners of Divisions, the Secretary to Government and the 
Director of Public Instiuction and their staffs. The Minister must 
ensure that the public funds provided for Vernacular education are 
expended usefully and economically Are you satisfied that the Ministry 
has sufficient powers of control over policy and administration vis-a-vts 
the Local Education Authorities ? If not, state briefiy in w hat wa>s 
you consider the Minister's powers inadequate. 

32. At present Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors are advisory 
officers to Local Education Authorities. Would you favour giving 
Inspectors more powers ? If so, wdiat powers would you suggest should 
be conferred on Inspectors in respect of — 

(o) finance, 

ib) the registration and disregistration of schools, 

{c) the employment and dismissal of teachers ? 
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33 If you 60R«ider th^ Minister’s powers insufficient^ do you think 
that an arrangement such as that suggested in Question No. 4 under 
which he would deal directly with a comparatively small number of 
Local Education Authorities, each administering schools directly, 
preferable to giving him more powers to be exercised through Com- 
itiissidners of Divisions or Inspectors of Schools ? Can you suggest 
alny Other course ? 

Inspection. 

34 Do you consider that relations between Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectors and school managers are satisfactory ? If not, what 
suggestions have you to offer for their improvement : (n) under the 
existing regime, and (6) under any alternative scheme for the adminis- 
tration of Vernacular education which you support ? 

Recognized Schools. 

35. Do you consider that the present system of recognizing and 
aiding private school managers is satisfactory ? If your answer is in 
the negative, state briefly your objections to the system 

36. Do you consider that private vested interests of managers of 
aided Vernacular schools retard or injure the development of V^erna- 
cular education ? If so, can you suggest hou’ to eliminate these vested 
interests ? 

37 Do you consider that the policy of Local Education Authorities 
should be eventually to convert all Vernacular schools, except monastic 
schools, into Board schools ? 

38. (a) Do you consider it advisable to constitute a School Com« 
mittee with supervisory duties tor each village school or group of 
schools ^ 

(b) The majority of Veinacular schools are private property 
receiving aid from Local Education Aiithoi ities. How" would you 
adjust the supervisory powders of a School Committee to the rights of 
the owner-manager of a school in Older to obviate friction ^ 

Monastic Schools 

39. Do you think closer co-operation could be arranged betw'een the 
Buddhist pnesthood and Local Education Authorities ? If so, how ? 

40. Do you favour, and, if you do, can you suggest any means of 
incorporating the monastic school in the secular system as an efficient 
unit in a provincial system ? 

41. Do you think it would be advisable and feasible to have separate 
arrangements altogether for the recognition and aiding of monastic 
schools, unddr which they would receive grants direct from Govern- 
ment on condition that they maintained specially prescribed standards 
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of efficiency, to be judged by Inspectors specially appointed for work 
in monastic schools ? Would you make any other special provisions ? 
Jf so, kindly describe them. 

Education of Girls 

42. Are you satisfied with the provision made for the education of 
girls in Vernacular schools ? If not, state bnetiy what you consider 
the deficiencies. 

43. (a) Do you object to the instruction of boys and girls together 
in — 

(i) Primary schools, 

(ii) Middle schools, 

(ill) High schools ? 

(6) If you have objections please state them briefly and indicate 
how you would provide for the education of girls in the middle and 
higher stages of Vernacular instruction 

Medical Inspection and Care. 

44. Do you favour the medical inspection and care of all school 
children? If so, what arrangements would you propose, keeping in 
mind the difficulties of supplying, at piesent, adequate medical seiwice 
for such inspection and care in — 

(а) Urban schools. 

(б) Rural schools. 

Teachers. 

45. Do you consider the standard of efficiency of teachers m Verna- 
cular schools satisfactory ? If not, what reasons do you give for 
inefficiency ? 

46. Do you agree that a prime need in Vernacular primary schools 
is women teachers with Kindergarten training ? 

47. Are you satisfied with the existing rules governing the appoint- 
ment, dismissal, terms of service, etc, of teachers in recognized 
schools ? If not, state in what respect you are dissatisfied and what 
adjustments you consider necessary to improve the conditions of 
employment of teachers in recognized schools ? 

48. The rates of pay prescribed for teachers m Vernacular schools 
are as follows : — 

A. — Vornacnlar teachers appointed before 1st September 1931, 

Rs. 

(i) Qualified teachers employed in a High Department... 65 — 2 \ — 85 per mensem. 

(ii) Qualified teachers employed in a Middle Department 45 — 2 — 65 „ 

(iii) Qualified teachers employed in a Primary Department 

and possessing — 

{a) Elementary “ A ” Certificate or higher 25 — 1—35 — 2 — 45 „ 

(6) Elementary “ B ” Certificate ... 20 — 1 — 30 ,, 

tiv) Uncertificated teachers .«• ... 20 fixed. 
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B . — Vernacular teachers appointed on or after 1st September 1931, 

Rs. 

(i) Qualified teachers employed in a High Department . 60 — 2 — 80 per mensem. 

(li) Qualified teachers employed in a Middle Department 40 — 2 — 60 ,, 

(in) Qualified teachers employed m a Primary Department 
and possessing — 

(n) Elementary “ A ” Certificate 25 — 1 — 30 — 2 — 40 ,, 

ih) Elementary “ B ” Certificate . 20 — 1 — 25 „ 

(iv) Uncertificated teachers . 15 fixed. 

Do you consider these rates suit<ible ? If not, what rates would you 
recommend, bearing in mind the necessity for — 

(a) securing elficient teacheis ; 

{b) stafiing as many schools as possible with tlie limited funds 
available ? 

49 Do you think that it is desiiable to attract holdeis of University 
Degrees, of Intermediate Certificates and of Englisl^ and Anglo- 
vernacular High School Ceitilicates to the teaching service in Verna- 
cular schools ? If so, would you offer pay highei than the rate 
prescribed ^ If so, what lates v\ould you suggest ? 

50 In view^ of the difficulty of getting a large number of v\onien 
wath High School or University qmhhcations would y ou be in favour of 
making a pass in the Vllth Standaid Vernacular Examination or a 
low^er qualification the minimum qualification for admission to Kinder- 
garten training ? 

51. Are you satisfied with the existing aiiangements for the training 
of teachers for Vernacular schools ? If your answ^er is in the negative, 
please state what modifications of the existing tiaining you consider 
necessary ? 

52. Do you consider that the training of Vernacular teachers would 
be rendered more efficient by centralizing all training (as has been 
done wuth Anglo-vernacular training) ? 

53 Do you agree that teachers in Vernacular schools should be 
equipped in some measure to assist and advise in connection w ith social 
services, especially the following : — 

(a) The Boy Scout movement. 

(b) The Girl Guide movement. 

(c) The organization of village social and athletic clubs, of read- 

ing circles, hobby circles, village libraries and the like. 

id) Child and village w elfare work. 

(tO Village arts and crafts. 

(/) Public and personal hygiene. 

(g) Elementary rural economy. 

(h) \Vii-eless reception. 

If so, can you suggest ways of assisting teachers so to equip themselves ? 
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54. Have you any siig^^eJstions to make foi* and 

unifying the teaching body of Vernacular schools ? 

55. Would you favour the Institution of a Superannuation J**tind or 
a Provident Fund on a contributory basis to be administered by the 
Ministry of Education even if for financial reasons this involves a 
reduction in rates of pay ^ 

56. Would the establishment of a General Register of Teachers^ 
help towards unification of the profession ? 

57. Can you make any other suggestions for improving the standard 
of efficiency of the teachers ? 

Payment of Teachers' Salaries. 

58. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements for the pay^ 
nient of school managers' pay and other emoluments and teachers' pay ? 
If not, can yoy suggest any method for improving the arrangements ? 

59. Do you favour a system whereby Authorities would issue by 
messenger or post vouchers or pay bills to be cashed at the nearest 
Government treasury or sub-treasury — identification of the teacher to 
be made at the treasury — and receipt vouchers w^ould be posted by the 
Treasury Officer to the Executive Officer of the Authority ? 

Fees 

60. Do you suppoit the view that all elementary Vernacular 
education should be free ? If not, do you see any objection to the 
making of an'angements by a Local Education Authority for the 
opening of a school on condition that the wffiole or part of the cost 
is met from fees, if otherwise the development of educational facilities 
is likely to be restricted ^ 

Curricula and Text-Books. 

61. (a) Considerable assimilation of curricula and methods in 
Vernacular and Anglo-vei nacular middle and high schools has been 
achieved. In view of this assimilation what are your view^s on the 
desirabihtx oi otherwise of encoui aging the giowhh of Vernacular 
middle and high schools ? 

(6) In view of the assimilation are you satisfied w ith the existing 
facilities for the transfer of pupils from Vernacular to Anglo-vernacular 
schools? If your answer IS in the negative, state biiefiy (keeping in 
mind the relatively higher standards of instruction in Anglo-verna- 
cular schools) what adjustments you consider necessary in the Verna- 
cular and/or Anglo -vernacular aivangements ? 

62. Are you satisfied with the present curricula of Vernacular 
schools ? The cuiTicula are set out in Appendix I of the Vernacular 
Education Code. If the answer is in the negative, what modifications 
would you surest ? 
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63. Do you fftTour the j^optflmffzation of curricula in rural areas to 
encourage a growth of desire for edncatioil ? If so, What steps ck> 
you suggest ? 

64. Are you satisfied With the provision made for religious instruc- 
tion ? See Vernacular Education Code, Rule 2 of Chapter XVL 
Have you any suggestions to make for the improvement of this instruc- 
tion ? 

65. Aie you satisfied with the facilities and instruction provided 
for physical training ? If not, can >ou suggest simple and inexpensive 
wa^s of improving this instruction ? 

66. (a) Appendices VIII, X and XI of the Vernacular Education 
Code show* the courses in martual training, needlework and weaving 
respectively Are you satisfied that these courses are suitable fOr 
Veinacular schools provided adequately trair.ed teachers are available 
to conduct the courses ’ 

{b) In the absence cf efficient teachers for these courses, do you 
consider that some sort of instruction on the lines of the courses 
should be given ^ If the answer is in the afi'irmative, wdiat form of 
instruction do >’on tliink could be usefully given by teachers wdio have 
had no special training ^ 

67. Arc \ou satisfied tnat the text-books now* provided for veinacular 
teaching are suitable ? If the answ^er is in the negative, in what Way 
do they appear to > on to be unsuitable ^ 

68 Ha\e you any suggestions to make in regai d to text-books ? 

Tkaching of English 

69. Do \oii f«i\ onr the teaching of English as a second language in 
Vernacular schools ^ On what gi^ound do you advocate this teaching ? 

70 If \ou favenr such teaching, at what stage in the Vernacular 
school would \ cu inlioduce English as a second language ? 

71. What quahhcatic ns would you demand fiom teachers of English? 
Should they ha\e undergone training^ What rate of pay would you 
suggest for such teachers ^ The present quahhcations and rate of pay 
are as follow s * — 

(i) Present qualihcations — Anglo- Vernacular High School Exami- 
nation or low er. 

(ii) Rate of pay — Rs. 60 — 4 — 80 

Examinations. 

72. Are you satisfied with the conduct of the existing IVth, Vllth/ 
IXth and Xth standard examinations by the Department ? If not, 
w hy not ? 
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73. Do you agree that since Government contributes to the cost of 
primary education it should test the quality of the education by means 
of a public examination at the conclusion of the IVth standard course ? 

74. If you do not agree, can you suggest any other means whereby 
the quality of the education provided may be tested ? 

75. Can you suggest any means of conducting the IVth standard 
examination so as to avoid the risk of the exammaticn dominating the 
teaching ? 


Scholarships. 

76. Are you satisfied with the existing system of scholarships 
(Chapter XV^IIl of Vernacular Education Code) ? If not, m what way 
do you consider the system should be altered ? 

Vocation \L Training. 

Note — It is important to distinguish betw’een itnuitonal education 
through the medium of such subjects as school-gardening, sewing, 
cooking, woodw^ork, chiy-modelhng, mat-w eaving, etc., and vocational 
training designed to equip a pupil for a definite occupation 

77. {a) Do you favour the intioduction of vocational training into 
vernacular curricula ? 

(b) If your answ’er to {a) is in the affiimative, what fcims of voca- 
tional training would you introduce in — 

{a) urban areas, 

(b) rural areas ? 

(c) At wdiat stages in the vernacular educational ladder would you 
introduce vocational tiaining- — 

\a) the primary, or 

{b) the middle, or 

(c) the high ^ 

(d) Do you think that vocational training should be given m schools 
specially established (Trade Schools) for the purpose or should it be 
grafted on to existing schools ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 

Wireless Broadcasiing. 

78. Do you consider that wireless broadcasting could be used to any 
considerable extent to improve the education of the people ? Please 
state briefly your views on the topic. 

Romanization of Burmese Written Characters. 

79. Do you consider that the Romanizing of the Burmese written 
characters would have any mateinal influence on the development of 
education, for example, in making available a greater volume of reading 
matter and in making the language more receptive of modern ideas ? 
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Education of Children of non-Burmese Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous Races, 

80 [lmi>ortant Note , — 

(i) This section of the Questionnaire is directed towards enquiry 
into the education problems of the non-Burmese communities in Burma. 
Replies are invited from persons particularly interested in any one of 
these communities. 

(ii) Replies may be ^iven to the whole Questionnane on the 
assumption that the Questionnaire is framed for an enquiiy into the 
educational problems of the Karen or of the Hindu or the Muslim or of 
any other community. In other words, v\here the Burmese community 
IS stated or implied m the Questionnaiie» another community may be 
understood to be stated or implied for the put poses of this section of 
the Questionnaire ] 

Education of Children of non-Burmese Indigenous Races 

(a) Are \ou satisfied with the provision now made for the educa- 
tion of children of non-Burmese indi^^enous races ^ If not, briefly state 
what you consider the deficiencies and what additional or special 
provision should be made for the race in w'hich >ou are particularly 
interested ^ 

Education of Children of non-Indigenous Races. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the proMsion now made for the education 
of the children of the non-indigenous races m Burma ^ If not, in what 
respect do you consider the provision deficient and w hat additional or 
special provision do you consider should be made in respect of the 
particular community in which you aie interested ^ 

Written Evidence. 

(ill) One hundred and twenty-five replies in English and 321 in 
Burmese were received. 

These w ere collated and analysed and issued to members. 


Sessions of Committee. 

(iv) The Committee held the following Sessions : — 


Days. 

1st Session, Rangoon — March 15th, 1935 ... 1 

2nd Session, Rangoon — June 24th to 26th, 1935 3 

3rd Session, Rangoon — July 22nd to 26th, 1935 ... 5 
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Da\^ 

4tli Session, Mandalay and Pyinmana — August 26th 6 
to 31st, 1935. 

5th Session, Rangoon — September 23rd to 26th, 1935 4 

6th Session, Rangoon — October 21st to 25th, 1935 5 

7th Session, Rangoon — November 18th to 22nd, 1935 5 

8th Session, Rangoon — December 16th to 19th, 1935 4 

9th Session, Rangoon — January 27tli and 29th to 4 
31st, 1936. 

10th Session, Rangoon — February 11th, 1934 » • 1 

Total ... 38 


The discussions lound the hible occupied about 200 hours 


Attendances of Members. 

The following table shows the attendances of members m da\s . — 

lotal 

Xante of Member^ atitinianccs 

lit days^ 

Mr A. Campbell, M A., MC, I E.S — Chairman ... 38 

Mr. H. L. Nichols, I.C.S., Commissioner, Mandalay Di\i- 18 

sion, Mandalay 

LI Ba Aung, B.A , B.E S. (I), Inspector of Schools, Pegu Ciicle 34 

Rev B. C. Case, M.A., B Sc., A.B.M. Agricultural School, 36 

Pyinmana. 

Sayadaw U Ahlawka, Monastic School Manager, Taungtha, 30 
Myingyan District. 

U Mya, M.L.C , Meiktila West (General Rural) ... ... 38 

U Ba Them, M.L.C., Amherst (General Rural) ... ... 34 

Sra Shw e Ba, TPS, M L.C , Bassein Karen Community 37 

(Karen Rural). 

Mr S. A. S. Tyabji, M L C., East Rangoon Indian Community 35 
(Indian Urban). 

U Maung Maung Ohn Ghine, M.L C , East Rangoon (General 4 
Rural). 

U Tun Nyun, ex-Pi'esident, Paungde Municipal Committee ... 1 

U Sem Ywet, B.E.S. (11), Personal Assistant to the Director of 36 

Public Instruction, Burma — Secretary, 

Ill-health prevented U Mating Maung Ohn Ghine and U Tun Nyun 
from taking nvaterial part in the w^ork]o£ the Committee ; they have not 
signed the Report. 
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Co-opted Members. 

(v) The Committee co-opted : 

1. U Them Maun^, M A , LL B , Bar -al-Laii\ M.L A., Chairman 

of the Conferei ceof Vernacular Teachers’ Associations, who 
attended on 16 days durin^^ the Sessions of the Committee ; 

2. Saya Swe> President of the Vernacular Teachers’ Association, 

Gyobin^auk, who attended on 33 days durm^ the Sessions 
of the Ccnjmittee , 

as repiesenlatives of the Conference of Vernacular Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and IS deeply indebted to them for the ^reat assistance they have 
^iven. 


Oral Evidence. 

(vi) The following persons and deputations favoured the Committee 
with oral evidence. This evidence was issued to members in precis 
form. It IS not reproduced 


Name 

U Ba Thi, Vice-Chairman, Mandalay District 
School Board 

U Kyun Kyaw^ Chairman, Myin^^yan District 
School Board. 

U Them Nyun, B.A., B.C S , Executive Ofiicer, 
Yamethin District School Board 

U Mauni4 Maung Gale, Executive Otficer, 
Shwebo, District School Board. 

U Ba Hlaing, BA., LL B , Bar -at-Laiv^ 
Executive Officer, Mandalay Municipality. 

U Toe Myamg, School Manager, High School, 
Myingyan 

U Ba Yin, Superintendent, National School, 
Meiktila 

U Ko Ko Gyi, President, All- Burma Burmese 
Muslim Educational Association, Yamethin 

M iss M. E Hollinshead, Superintendent, Wesley 
Girls’ School and Elementary Training Class, 
Kyaukse. 

U Kym, ICS, Deputy Commissioner, Katha. 

Rev. G, J. Geis, American Baptist Missionary, 
Kutkai. 

T. S. Atkinson, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Pakokku. 
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Nafve. 


C, F. Grant> Esq., I. C.S., Commissioner, Sagain^^ 
Division 

U Ba Yoke, BA., B.ES., Inspector of Schools, 
Mandalay Circle. 

U Ba Sein, B.A., B.E.S., Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Sagaing Circle. 

Daw Ml Ml, Deputy Inspectiess of Schools, 
Sa^ainf^. 

J, Webster^ Esq , Labour Superintendem 
Burmah Oil Company. 

Say a Lun 
U Soe Hlaing 
Saya Hlaing 
U Lekkana 
U Lu She in 

U Maung Gja, BA (Cal ), Chan man, Municipal 
School Sub-Coinnnttee, Moulmein 
U Aye Yin, Assistant Supeiintendent, Mudon 
Shin Arahan School, Mudon 
U Maung Maung, ex-Chairman, District School 
Board, Thaton 

U Soe, Chairman, District School Board, 
Tavoy. 

Rev. Fr. Perrin, Superintendent, Roman Catholic 
Mission Normal School, Bassein. 

Daw Mya Shwe, Deputy Inspectress of Schools, 
Rangoon 

Miss M. S Franklin, LL A., l.E S., Inspectress 
of Schools, Rangoon. 

U Tun Nyoe, B A , B Ed , F R.G S , Secretary, 
Rangoon Education Board 
Dr. R. D. Pal, MB., BS., Member, District 
Council, Toungoo. 

U Tun Hlaing, Chairman, Questionnaire Sub- 
Committee, Burma Education Services 
Association, Rangoon 

U Maung Gale, BA, B.E.S. (I), Inspector of 
Schools, Tenasserim Circle, Moulmein. 

Saw Doe Khut, Headmaster, A.B.M, School, 
Maubin. 

U San Shwe, M A., F.R.G.S., Bar.-aULaw^ 
Inspector of Schools, Rangoon Circle I. 

U Tha Hla, BA., B.Ed., Inspector of Schools, 
Irrawaddy Circle, Bassein. 



Deputation represen- 
tative of the Con- 
ference of Verna- 
cular Teachers’ 
Associations 
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Name, 


Miss M E. Hollinshed, Superintendent, Elemen- 
tary Training Class, Kyaukse 
Miss Hardy, Principal, Diocesan Girls’ School, 
Rangoon. 

Mrs Ady, Honorary Secretaiy, National Council 
of Women, Burma. 

Mrs Tyabji, Superintendent, Muslim Girls’ 
School 

Miss Ebersole, Superintendent, A.B.M. School. 
Twante 

S Loo Nee, Esq , Bar -at- Lain) . 

M A Mayet 
Ubdar Khan 

Dr Clark, M A , Ph D , I.E S , Principal of the 
Univeisity Training College for Teachers 
Lieut -Col E Cotter, M B., B.Ch , D P.H , 
IMS, Director of Public Health, Burma 
U Tin CLi, A T M , I C S , Superintendent of 
Cottage Indusines 

Colonel Sodlu, MC,LRCP,LRCS {Echii ) 
L R F.P & S (G/as' ), D M R E iCautab ), 
D T M. (Edin ), L M {Dubd, Inspectoi - 
General of Civil Hospit.ils, Burma 
Mr C K Bar -at- Laio 

Ml Suba\ ah ... ... ... j 

Mr S Meeiiah .. .. ... 

Pandit Han Badan Sarma ... ... 

Mr D S M. Murthi ... ... ... ^ 

Pandit H an Badan Sarma ... . 

Mr. Narayan, Pleader ... ... 1 

Mr Bhaiti, D A -V. High School, Mandala\ j 
Mr Amarnath, D.A -V. High School, Rangoon / 


\ 


I Deputation of the 
^ National Council 
[ of Women, Burma. 


^ Representing Muslim 
) interests 


Representatu es of 
general Hindu 

interests. 


Representatives of 
Hindi inteiests 


Tours of Enquiry. 

(vii) The Committee visited Thongwa, Chaungwa, ^landalay, 
Kyaukse and Pyinmana to inspect special institutions and make 
enquiries locally We record our thanks foi the hospitaht\ we received 
and tor the trouble taken to facilitate our enqunies 

Clerical Staff. 

(viii) The clerical staff of the Committee consisted of one steno- 
grapher, one general clerk and a peon. This st ift \\ as at times inadequate 
for the work of the Committee. We are grateful to the Director of 
3 
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Public Instruction for permitting his staff to give clerical assistance 
from time to time, to tide our staff over periods of heavy work. 

Cost. 

(ix) The total cost of the Committee exclusive of the cost of printing 
this Report was Rs 41,771-11-0. 

References to other Reports. 

(x) In referring to the source of quotations and of digested 
information in the body of the Report the following is the usage 
adopted : — 

The Report of the Calcutta University Commission is referred to 
by the words “The Sadler Report.” 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India ( 1925) 
IS referred to by the words : “The Linlithgow Report.” 

The Report of the Indian Statutory Commission by “ The Simon 
Report ” 

The Review of the Growth of Education in' British India by the 
Auxiliary Committee of the’ Indian Statutory Commission by “ The 
Hartog Report.” 

The Consultative Ccmmittee of the Board of Education Reports . — 
The Education of the Adolescent,” 1926, 

“ The Primary School,” 1931, 

“ Infant and Nursery Schools,” 1933, 
by “ The First,” “The Second” and “ The Third Hadow^ Report” 
respectively. 

Other Reports are named in full. 

Acknowledgments. 

(xi) With the permission of the Chairman and other Members of the 
Committee, Sra Shwe Ba and Mr S. A S Tyabji desire to express their 
very sincere thanks to the Chairman and Members of the Committee 
for the very sympathetic and able manner in which all matters referring 
to the minority groups have been considered and discussed. They feel 
that if the recommendations of this Committee are put into effect a 
great deal of the discontent now prevailing in these groups in connec- 
tion with educational provision and administration will disappear. 
Most of the causes of this discontent, which have made the minority 
groups restless in respect of their future educational progress are 
common and some only special. They desire those interested to digest 
the recommendations and they believe those interested will find that 
all legitimate requirements have been met through the goodwill of all 
members of the Committee. They tender their thanks on behalf of the 
minority groups. 
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(xu) U Ahlavvka, U Ba Aung, Sra Sh\^'e Ba, U Mya, U BaTheinand 
Mr S. A. S Tyabji wish to state that when they first sat together 
round the table each mentally envisaged that the bulk of the dissenting 
notes would be greater than the report itself, as the Committee could 
hardly have had before it a subject of more controversial nature and 
hitherto so little discussed. It is their surprise and pleasure to find that 
after strenuous labours of well-nigh on a year they sign the lepoit 
without dissenting notes. This result has come about because every 
principle, every detail, .and every recommendation has been hammered 
out on the anvil of debate and in accordance with educational require- 
ments and with an honest desire to realize the points of view and meet 
the other side in compromise They commend the report to the public 
as one on which all schools of thought can meet and work with a will 
to make the education system play a more valuable and constructive 
part in Burma 

They desire to express their appreciation of the unfailing courtesy 
and spirit of compromise and good humour which the Chauman of the 
Committee has show n all through heated and exciting debates and they 
desire to mention the very strenuous and whole-hearted labour which 
he has placed at the disposal of the Committee and the numerous notes 
wdnch he wrote and which have helped to bring about a solid report 

They desire also to express their appreciation of the services of 
their cc-w’orker Mr H L Nichols, I.C S , and of the judicious manner 
in which from time to time he suggested middle courses that met with 
general assent. 

The thanks of the Committee are due to U Sein Ywet, B E S (II), 
the Secretary of the Committee, for his assistance in the piompt and 
vigilant despatch of business and for his services as interpreter 
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OF THE 

Vernacular and Vocational Education 
Reorganization Committee 


PART I. 

SUMMARY REPORT 

Burma is an agucultiiral polity The educating of the people is a 
problem of providing an education system adapted, in the main, to the 
needs of a rural population About 70 per cent of the working 
population is occupied in agricultural work and many of the remaining 
workers are engaged in occupations ancillary to agriculture The 
total population of over thirteen millions is scatteied over an 
area of 171,000 squaie miles In nine-tenths of this area the 
population averages less than 150 persons per squaie mile, while 
the average number of children of school-going age (6 to 11 years) 
is only 18. These average figures, however, are of little practical 
significance Each administrative are«i has its own peculiar problems 
of educational provision. 

2 If adequate funds are available, the provision of primary 
education in towns and densely populated areas is relatively easy to 
organize and administer ; schools and staffs can be planned in large 
economical units , efficient teachers and adequate supervision and 
inspection can be provided In rural areas, schools must of 
necessity be small and adequate staff is difficult to recruit Town-bred 
and town-trained teachers are averse from isolating themselves in jungle 
villages. Village conditions do not provide suitable amenities for 
women teachers ; the expedient of selecting and training local men and 
women for work in their home surroundings is expensive and not 
always satisfactory Schools are isolated and the difficulties of adminis- 
tration and supervision are manifold. The absence of roads and other 
means of communication in many parts of the Province, physical 
obstacles in mountainous, in densely forested and in delta areas, and 
seasonal weather conditions make it difficult to assemble children in 
4 
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central schools and to secure le^ular attendance Such factors make 
for the multiplication of the unsatisfactory but only possible type of 
school for nitiny rural areas, tlie sin):^le>teacher school. Attendance 
IS inteirupted by epidemic and seasonal illness — laif^e numbeis of the 
population sutler from malaria — while agricultural opeiations fiequently 
interfere vvitu the children’s education. As for the a^i icnlturist, 
isolation, poverty, chronic debt, spasmodic improvidciu e, the bondage 
of the soil, all blunt his sense of the value of education foi his 
children, Foi him the temptation to take his child fiom school as 
soon as the child is able to do some domestic oi held work is unfor- 
tunately too often 11 resistible In addition to these obstacles to 
development there ate the dilhciilt pioblems of educational piovision 
for Kaiens, Kachins, Chins and othei indi<^enous and non-indif^enous 
races and communities — problems of lani^ua^e and religion, of dialect 
and sect These, ni brief, are the cii cnmstances in which a system of 
education must work in Burma 

3 We make proposals w Inch are evolutionary We lelate them, 
as the supplementary terms of reference permit us, to the whole 
public service of educ<ition in the Pro\mce Wheie\ei m other 
education systems, experience, ide<is and mateiial suitable foi Burm<i 
have offered, we h<ive boiiowcd. At present there are few education 
systems in the w oi Id that are not iindeigoing reccmsli uction in the 
light of w’ar and p(st-war expeiieucc <ind of economic and political 
necessities Burma is late in the lield, but m^l^ pioiit from that 
lateness b> building on the experience ot othei s Our proposals are, 
we believe, in shape with matin e conceptions of educational aim, 
organi/.ition and administiation, while they lit life and w’ork in Binma, 
If accepted, the^ will take mam \eais to translate into piactice Theie 
are no c]uick-acting panaceas in education We suggest that oui 
general conception of tlie organization and administration of the public 
service of education m Binma be adopted as the plan of a fr.ime-w oik 
and that policv be set and pursued pcisistentb’' tow aids the assembling 
and iivetting of that frame-w’ork 

4. The more maiked ILuvs of the existing educMtional provision 
are the imielated and loosely lelated parts, the single-track cnriiculum 
of the Anglo-vernacular and English schools leading all pupils to the 
bottle-neck of the High School Examination and entiance to the 
University and to a handful of higher technical and vocational 
institutions, the relative deadness and “ dejv.d-endedness ” of the 
Vernacular school system, the virtual exclusion of Vernacular pupils 
from vocational and Univeisity education, the uncontrolled and 
ineffective system, for secular educational purposes, of many thousands 
of monastic schools, and the all-pervading bookishness and the 
disassociation of education generally from life and occupation. 
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5. Hand in hand with the etfort to provide elementary education 
for all, and functional, lealistic, and hteiar\ and vocational education 
for those who continue iheir formal eduoation beyond the primary 
school, should ^otheeltoil to re-or^anize the present disassociated 
paits of the public service of education into a consistent whole. 

6 Our view^ of the educational needs of the Piovince may be 
bioadly summarized as : 

^ the cons itution of a Piovincial Authority* wuth cftective 
pow^eis ot Ooiiliol directing an ac' equate service of construc- 
ti\ e !i ->pection and de\elopn ^ a deteimined and consis- 
tent policN to i educe illiteiric\ and to i elate education to 
life and occupation in the Province , 

{h) ethcienl Local K hication Authr rilies eltectu el\ conti oiled to 
ensuie that the naticnal and local funciions of the public 
sei'Mce of ednc<iti()n are haimoni/ed and developed , 

(c ) the reory.ini/<ilion .ind the inte^i ation of tlie existing 
disassociated p<uts of the i^ublic service (t edncition in a 
chain ot ner<d and \ ocatioiud education basc^'i on present- 
da\ Ivuow'ledge of mental .md ph\ sical devidopineiit in child- 
hood, a(lol(*scence and \onth, and on the varieties of the 
civil and occupational environment of the peoi^le , 

(^/) the div^ei'silic.i ion ot cutsiciiLi in the chain to provide func- 
tin al and leali^lic insUuction related to these cival and 
occup<ition d ei iv 11 omnents , 

tc) the traininL!. on modern lines of <in eflicient corps ot teachers, 
and 

(/) adecphite Iniance tor the existing \ nblic seiwice of ednc<ition 
<ind ,i pohev of expansion of cential and loCcd hn.mce to 
promote Icv^elopinenl planned tow ards compulsory educa- 
tion foi all 

7 The teacher is the lever , Iniance is the tiilcimn of all Kttectwe 
arrar <aements for the training rd \’'ern<icular ie<icheis must generally 
piecede the expansion ot schools Multiplication ot schools without 
such arrangements will bnc exaggerate existing w .istcfiilness 'The 
tTovincial Authoritv" must look ahead of the Local Authorities and take 
all possible steps to estim<ite fiuure commitments , thus it may obvnite 
tiuctuatioi's and achieve continuitv of piolicy, of administration and 
development even if the late of advance has to be legulated fiom time 
to time hy hnancial limitations. To accomplish this, schemes and 
luogrammes must be worked cut in which developments should be 
arianged in order of priouty according to uigencv, importance and 
practicability Such schemes of development cannot be worked out 
comp<irtmentally for separate systems of schools, but must be part of a 
well-considered and co-ordinated plan The system of tinance will 
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have to be based on provincial taxes and local rates and will have to 
distribute the incidence of the cost of education between rich and poor 
areas according to capacity and necessity. It will have to allow for 
automatic expansion of Government’s contribution concurrently with 
increases in local expenditure. Reasonable checks may be imposed on 
local extravagance, if these are necessary in addition to the natural 
checks imposed on Local Authorities by their responsibility for 
raising locally in the form of education rates^ a proportion of the 
amount to be spent on education 

8 Our views and recommendations are summarized below The 
arguments and data on which the views and recommendations are 
based are stated in detail m the several Sections of Parts II and II L 
Part III is devoted to vocational education. We have not assembled 
in separate sections our views and recommendations on the education 
of girls and on the special provision for, and needs of the non-Burmese 
indigenous and non-indigenous communities. These questions are dis^ 
cussed, and recommendations are distributed in the appropriate Sections. 

Consolidating Education Act Required 
[See Part II, Section I ) 

9. The organization and administration of the public service of 
education cannot in practice be segregated into separate systems of 
educational institutions and administrations designated “ University, 
“Anglo-vernacular/’ English,” “Vernacular,” etc 

University education is organized and administered under the 
amended University Rangoon Act, 1920 

Vernacular education is organized and administered under the 
Burma Municipal Act, 1898, the Buinua Rural Self-Government Act,. 
1921, and the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 1922 

The system of Anglo-vernacular schools, the system of English 
schools and institutions for vocational and technical instruction have 
no statutory basis. 

We recommend : 

(1) that the systems of Anglo-vernacular and English 

schools be placed on a statutory basis and that these 
systems together with the Vernacular system should 
constitute a single system, and 

(2) without prejudice to the powers of the University under 
the University Act, and without prejudice to the prin^ 
ciple that local self-governing bodies shall be associated 
with the provision and administration of Vernacular 
education, that the public service of education^ 
including the single system of schools, should be 
governed by a specific consolidating Education Act. 
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The Central Authority, 

vi Board of Education and Education Advisory Board Proposed. 

{See Part II, Section II.) 

10. We recommend : 

( 1 ) that consistent with the Government o# Burma Act, 1935 , 

a statutory Board of Hducation with the Minister of 
Hducation as President be charg^ed with the respon- 
sibility for the provision and control of education and 
that the Board consist of the Minister of Education 
(President) and Ministers nominated by the Council 
of Ministers, in number not less than half the number 
of Ministers constituting^ the Council of Ministers, and 

(2) that the statutory functions of the Board of Education 

be defined as follows : — 

(i) to control, supervise and co-ordinate the public service 

of education ; 

(ii) to propose, prepare and carry through the legislature 

the measures necessary for the provision, reorganiza- 
tion, improvement and extension of the public service 
of education ; 

(iii) to obtain from the legislature funds for the public 
service of education ; 

Ov) to distribute public funds according to the Instructions 
of the legislature and on the conditions prescribed by 
the Board of Education in its rules governing staffing, 
curricula, school organization, class management, 
methods, attendance, discipline, and other matters 
pertaining to the management of educational institu- 
tions ; 

(v) to organize and systematize national and local finance 

for the public service of education ; 

(vi) to secure adequate contributions by local authorities 
towards a national system of education accessible on 
a basis of equal opportunity to every person capable of 
profiting by it ; 

Xvii) to regulate, to inspect and to examine In order to 
ensure that public funds are expended in accordance 
with the statutory provisions for the public service 
of education ; 

(viii) to train and recognize teachers and to regulate the 
staffing of schools ; 

(ix) to do or to cause to be done services which are not 
or cannot be done on a basis of local organization ; 

4x) to distribute information and to operate the machinery 
of enquiry and consultation ; and 
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(xi) to frame rules for the discharge of any or all of the 
functions stated in the foregoing clauses. 

(3) (a) that a statutory Advisory Committee similar to the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education in 
England be established to advise the Board of Education 
on educational matters referred to it by the Board ; and 

(6) that a proportion of the membership of the proposed 
statutory Advisory Committee be reserved for represen- 
tatives of the non-Burmese communities. 

Note — It is not intended that the eonstitution of tins Advi!soi\ Committee should 
undertake the examnnm^ fiinclioiis ol the e\istinj4 Secondaiy Schools Advisoiy Bo ird 
or of the Vernacular vSchools Examination Hoaid 


Secretariat of Proposed Boa/d of Education^ Administraiive Funclious of 
Officers of the Boards Pi Oicdure^ tic 
(See Part II, Section III ) 

11. We recommend : 

(1) that, as frequent changes in the incumbency of the 

Secretaryship are not conducive to continuity and 
consistency of educational policy, the Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education (The Board of Education) should 
be a Permanent Secretary ; if this is impracticable,, 
that incumbencies of the Secretaryship should be for 
periods considerably longer than the average tenure of 
the past 15 years ; 

(2) that, to ensure co-ordination of policy and administration 

throughout the Province, it is necessary to vest the 
Director of Public Instruction with definite powers as an 
administrative officer of the Board of Education to 
administer the general and special orders of the Board ; 

(3) that the Director of Public Instruction should be a 

Secretary of the Board of Education with some such 
designation as “ Joint Secretary to the Board of Educa- 
tion and Director of Public Instruction ; 

(4) that, for more economy of administration and reduction 
of redundant duplicate work, it is desirable to define in 
broad outline the functions and powers of the Secretary 
of the Board and the Director of Public Instruction (Joint 
Secretary) as co-operating but independent administra- 
tive officers of the Ministry of Education and the spheres 
in which each may exercise his functions and powers ; 

(5) that, subject to the control of the Ministry and consistent 

with the powers of the Commissioner under local self- 
government legislation and rules, the Director of 
Public Instruction (Joint Secretary) should act as an 
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administrative officer of the Board of Education in the 
sphere of academic administration, viz^y in regard to 
the registration and disregistration of schools, the 
employment and dismissal of teachers, the training and 
qualifications of teachers, the apphcation of grants=in 
-aid codes, school management, class organization, school 
methods, curricula, discipline, etc. ; 

(6) that the principles and procedure of the Board of Educa- 

tion (England) in regard to the otficial relationships of 
the Minister, the Secretary, and the Director of Public 
Instruction should be adopted and practised in Burma 
with the proviso that all communications between the 
Minister and any subordinate should pass through the 
Director of Public Instruction or through the Secretary 
in the case of subordinates dealt with by the Ministry 
direct, to enable the Director of Public Instruction and 
the Secretary to keep touch with all matters affecting 
their administrative responsibilities ; 

( 7 ) that the excessive use of the machinery of appeal and 

petition be discouraged ; 

(8) that in general the promotion, transfer and discipline of 

members of the Education Services and of holders of 
appointments subordinate to the Director, viz,y the Burma 
Educational Service, Class II, and other Services and 
appointments, should be under the control of the Director. 

We are of opinion that the present duties of the Director of Public 
Instruction aie unduly burdensome and do not permit him to devote 
adequate time to his constructive functions, to the shaping and 
explaining of policy, to dealing with the problems of wastage in 
primary schools, of disharmon\ between the primary and secondary 
systems of education, of excessive liteiaiiness and mechanical methods 
in the secondary systems, of the backwardness of the education of girls, 
of the educational needs ©f the non- Burmese indigenous and non- 
indigenous communities, and will not permit him to act as a clearing 
house of information and inspuMtion wdieu Buima is separated from 
India, and, in consequence, is deprived of the services of the Indian 
Central Government Education Buieau 

We recommend : 

(9) (a) that an additional Class I post should be established 

for the appointment of a Commissioner of Examinations 
to take the main burden of routine examination work 
off the Director of Public Instruction, and 

(&) that an additional Class 1 post should be established for 
a Second Assistant Director of Public Instruction, for 
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the special duty of assisting: in the administration and 
development of Vernacular primary education ; 

We recommend : 

(10) that the internal organization of the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction should be examined with 
a view to more economical administration and special- 
ization of the work of the more senior officers employed 
in the office ; 

(11 ) (< 7 ) that Departmental Instructions should be overhauled 
with a view to the elimination of obsolete orders, and 
the reorganization and systematization of all orders on 
related subjects of administration ; 

( 6 ) that Departmental Statistics should give separate statis- 
tics of the numbers of Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, 
Teiugu, Sgaw-Karen, Pwo-Karen, and Taungthu-Karen 
speaking pupils. 

In reference to tlie functions and powers of Inspectors and Commis- 
sioners we recommend 

( 12 ) that, as it is undesirable to confuse his functions, the 
Inspector should not be vested with administrative 
powers which would conflict with his existing advisory 
and constructive functions ; and 

(13) that, for the reasons stated in Part II, the existing 
powers of the Commissioner under local government 
enactments should continue to be held in reserve by the 
Commissioner to enable him to act effectively as an 
officer of the Ministry of Education as well as of the 
general administration. 

The Inspecloraic — Its Inadequacy for Us Functions 
{See Part II, Section IV.) 

1^. We are of opinion that efficient and frequent inspection 
IS essential to the efficiency and economical functioning of the 
public service of education, and that efficient and frequent inspection 
cannot be done by the existing cadres of Inspectors and Inspectresses, 
Assistant Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors and Deputy Inspecti’esses. 

We recommend : 

( 1 ) that the Inspectorate should be augmented as soon as 
funds permit, by — 

(I) the organization of a new Inspection Circle to be 
named the “ Prome” Circle to relieve the pressure in 
the existing Pegu, Irrawaddy and Tenasserim Circles ; 
and 
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(ii) the re-elevation of the Arakan Circle to an Inspector’s 
char^^e. 

i2) that the Assistant Inspectorate should be augrmented by 
the establishment of four Assistant Inspectorships to 
relieve pressure on the Inspectors in the proposed new 
Prome ” and the reorg^anized Pegu and Tenasserim 
Circles ; and that the Assistant Inspectorship in Arakan 
Circle should be transferred to Mandalay Circle on 
the regrading of Arakan Circle as an Inspector’s 
charge ; 

(3) that the Deputy Inspectorate be examined in light of the 
existing Departmental Instructions for the purpose of 
assessing the value of the existing inspection system 
and, in particular, of investigating the inadequacy of 
inspection now provided in the following sub-circles : — 


Sub-Circles 

Number of Vernacular 


Schools 

Akyab 

119 

Pegu A 

150 

Pegu B 

104 

Prome A 

124 

Prome B 

75 

Tharrawaddy A 

1 22 

Tharrawaddy C 

79 

Hanthawaddy A 

87 

Insein 

167 

Amherst A 

153 

Thaton A 

153 

Toungoo A 

159 

Tavoy 

1 2 1 

Mergui 

97 

Bassein A 

128 

Bassein B 

125 

Myaungmya 

209 

Henzada A 

108 

Henzada B 

111 

Maubin A 

17 1 

Pyapon A 

78 

Mandalay A 

1 32 

Myingyan A 

81 

Myingyan B 

86 

Sagalng A 


Sagaing B 

r 15 3 

Shwebo A 

•• ) 

Sliwebo B 

j- 16 8 

Thayetmyo A 

86 

Minbu 

124 

Magwe A 

88 

Magwe B 

121 

Pakokku A 

78 

Pakokku B 

95 
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and that steps should be taken after examination of alt 
factors to reorg^anize sub-circles and to augment the 
Deputy Inspectorate in order to provide an adequate 
service of inspection for the Vernacular system of 
education ; 

(4) that a proportion of the additional Deputy Inspectorships 

found to be necessary on the completion of the exam- 
ination^ be allotted to women who should assume full 
charge of suitable sub-circles ; 

(5) that in the augmenting of the Inspectorate the order of 

priority of appointment be Deputy Inspectors, Assistant 
Inspectors and Inspectors ; 

(6) that the post of Inspectress of Schools, Upper Burma,. 

should be re-established ; 

(7) that, on administrative and educational grounds, the 
establishment of an additional post for the appointment 
of a General Inspector of Karen Schools with qualifica- 
tions, if possible, in the Sgaw-Karen and Pwo-Karen 
languages is necessary ; 

(8) that, on educational and administrative grounds, the 

establishment of an additional post for the appointment 
of a General Inspector of Indian Schools with qualifica- 
tions, if possible, in the Urdu, Hindi and Tamil languages 
is necessary ; 

(9) that the establishment of an additional post for the 

appointment of a Deputy Inspector of Hindi Schools is 
necessitated by the numbers of Hindi Schools ; 

(10) that the establishment of an additional post for the 
appointment of a Deputy Inspector of Tamil and Telugu 
Schools with adequate qualifications in Telugu is 
necessary ; 

(11) that, for the present, Hindi Schools should be transferred 
to the charge of the Deputy Inspector of Tamil and 
Telugu Schools; 

(12) that the charge of the Deputy Inspector of Mohammedan 

Schools, Lower Burma, should be examined to determine 
whether it is at present overloaded and requires relief in 
the form of an additional appointment of a Deputy 
Inspector ; ^ 

(13) that Inspectors should give particular attention to the 
difficulties of teachers and pupils in learning Burmese 
in non-Burmese Vernacular schools, and should make 
special efforts to solve the difficulties ; 

(14) that Muslim schools which use Burmese as the 
medium of instruction should be in the charge of the 
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Deputy Inspector of Mohammedan Schools and the 
proposed Inspector of Indian Schools ; 

(15) that steps should be taken to revive the “ 1928 
scheme of inspection and development of physical 
education and to place physical education on sound 
foundations in the curriculum and, to this end, that the 
first opportunity be taken to send two State Scholars 
(a man and a woman) for special training: in England 
with a view to their employment, on satisfactory com- 
pletion of their courses, as inspectors and organizers 
of physical education ; 

(16) that a system of Departmental Examinations of 
Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, and 
of Inspectresses and Deputy Inspectresses be organized 
with a view to assessing the efficiency and pro- 
fessional fitness of probationer Inspectors, Assistant 
Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors, and Inspectresses and 
Deputy Inspectresses before confirming them in their 
appointments, and further that, from time to time, 
steps be taken by means of refresher and other courses 
to ensure that the Inspectorate is keeping itself up-to- 
date in matters touching its duties ; 

(17) that annual Circle and Provincial conferences of 
Inspecting Officers be organized as routine measures 
for securing some degree of uniformity of inspection 
method and for discussion of administrative procedure 
and other professional matters ; and 

(18) that recruitment to the Inspectorate be not determined 
solely or primarily by pedagogical criteria ; while 
teaching experience is not unimportant, it is essential 
to avoid the recruitment of teachers whose outlook on the 
public service of education may have hardened into the 
formalism and pedanticism apt to grow in teachers ; 
the comprehensive nature of the public service of 
education, the variety of its functions and the wide 
varieties of public bodies and men and women engaged 
in different capacities in the service of education 
require the recruitment of men and women of academic 
distinction with high general ability, wide outlook, 
common-sense and perspective together with personal 
qualities of tact and integrity of character. 

Elective Local Education Authorities — Conshtiitiou and General Pozvers 

{Ste Part II, Section V ) 

13. We are of opinion that the supersession of existing Local 
Education Authoiities by Regional Ccuncils is, for the reasons 
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discussed in Part II, impracticable, but that it is necessary to 
provide a more satisfactory constitution for the local bodies respon- 
sible for the local administration of education and more equitable 
representation of the interests of the several communities on these 
bodies. 

We recommend the adoption of a scheme of membership 
of Local Education Authorities similar to the Scheme 
in Part 1 of the First Schedule of the Education Act, 
1921 (England), which reads as follows : — 

“ Every scheme constituting an education committee shall 
provide — 

(а) for the appointment by the council of at least a 

majority of the committee, and the persons so 
appointed shall be persons who are members of the 
council unless, in the case of a county, the council 
otherwise determine ; 

(б) for the appointment by the council, on the nomina- 

tion or recommendation, where it appears desirable, 
of other bodies (including associations of voluntary 
schools), of persons of experience in education, 
and of persons acquainted with the needs of the 
various kinds of schools in the area for which the 
council acts ; 

(c) for the inclusion of women as well as men among the 
members of the committee.” and 
<l) that the permissive provisions of section 9 of the Burma 
Rural Self-Qovernment Act, 1921, and sections 7 and 
* 77 of the Burma Municipal Act, 1898, be reframed to 
give mandatory powers of nomination and co-option of 
members of Local Education Authorities in the propor- 
tions, as mar as may be, of elective, nominated, co-opted 
' 7 : 2 : 3 — according to our detailed proposals in 

Part II ; 

i2) that substantial non-Burmese communities which have 
failed to secure representation by election in a Local 
Education Authority should be represented by the 
nomination or co-option of suitable representatives by 
the Central or Local Authority, as the case may be, 
exercising the proposed powers ; *' 

Note. — T he nominated and co-opted representativ es should have high educational 
-qualifications, and if possible, be of independent means, and be able and willing to 
represent the general policy of the community concerned. 


* Renumbered as Section 92 by the Burma Municipal Renumbering of Sections 
Act, 1933. 
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(3) that a high literary qualification in addition to the 

existing qualifications for membership of a Local Educa- 
tion Authority should not be imposed ; 

(4) that the plumping ” of votes should be permitted in the 
elections for Local Education Authorities ; 

(5) that, as the dual functions of Secretary and Inspector 

would be conflicting functions, Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools should not be appointed as part-time Secretaries 
of Local Education Authorities. 

We conbider it desirable, however, that Local Education Authorities 
should employ as Secretaries, either whole-time or part-time officers 
with educational qualihcations and experience similar to those of 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 

The fundamental criticism of existing Local Education Authority 
administration is that considerations other than educational too often 
determine its actions We aie of opinion that where matters of 
academic significance are in question, expcit educational opinion should 
prevail 

We recommend : 

(6) (i) in reference to the provisions of Chapter V of the 
Vernacular Education Code governing the recognition of 
schools with grants or the withdrawal of grants from 
recognized schools, that a clause be added to Rule 3 
of Chapter V to the effect that when the Inspector 
of Schools advises against a proposal for the recog- 
nition with grants or for the disregistration of a school 
or the withdrawal of grants from a school, a Local 
Education Authority shall not proceed with the pro- 
posal without the sanction of higher authority and 
shall be responsible for any expenditure of public 
funds that may have been incurred without such 
sanction ; 

(ii) that, when the efficiency or inefficiency of a teacher 
is in question, the advice of the Inspector of Schools 
shall be accepted by the Local Education Authority 
as final, subject to appeal to the Director of Public 
Instruction, and that if the Inspector of Schools considers 
that any teacher employed in a Board school or 
recognised aided school is so inefficient that he should 
not continue to be so employed, he may advise the 
Board, if the teacher is employed in a Board School to 
remove the teacher or, if the teacher is employed in a 
recognized aided school to insist on his removal, and 
the Board shall accept and act on the Inspector*^ 
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lidvice, subject to appeal to ttio Director of Public 
lustructton ; and 

(Hi) that the existing: safegfw^rds for Vernacular teachers 
agralnst wrongful dismissal by private manag^crs of 
Vernacular schools be examined with a view to providing 
more adequate protection for the teachers^ 


Deputy Commissioners’ Local Funds. 

(StY Part Ip Section VI.) .* 

14. In reference to the administration of Vernacular education bv 
Deputy Commissioners’ Lccal Funds : we recommend : 

that special provision should be made, consistent with 
the Government of Burma Act, 1935, for the administra- 
tion of education by the Board of Education without 
the intervention of District School Boards in areas 
which are at present excluded from the authority of 
local bodies as unsuitable for inclusion and which may 
continue to be unsuitable for inclusion. 


The Monastic School. 

{See Part II, Section VII ) 

15. For the reasons discussed al lenj^th in Part II, Section VIII, 
we are of opinion that the provision of Vernacular schools is a separate 
problem in each locality Local Auihoi ities, local officials, villagers, 
phon^yis and others concerned are best informed and equipped to 
settle how local provision should be made and under what auspices, 
lay or monastic. 

Local Authorities and others should consider whether encourage- 
ment should be given in suitable localities to the establishment 
df lay schools on monastic premises to secure economy of land and 
buildings, elimination of competition between lay and monastic 
schools and replacement of inefficient unrecognized monastic 
schools by recognized schools. 

The System of Vernacular Schools. 

Illiteracy — Wastage — Compulsory Education. 

{See Part II, Section VIII.) 

16. The problems of illiteracy and wastage ” will be solved 
eveirtuaUy by the gradual development ^ a system of compulsory 
fidliPatiolu We are of opinion that an accurate investigation of the 

of the probleira should be made. 
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We recoftimend : 

(l) that each Local Education Authority be required to 
make a thorough survey of the existing education 
provision in the area under its jurisdiction In order 
to ascertain — 

the numbers and locations of un-recognized schools ; 
(b) the numbers and ages of the children attending each 
un-recognized school ; 

<c) the curriculum followed In un-recognized schools ; 
(d) the numbers of teachers, monk and lay, trained and 
untrained, employed in each unrecognized school ; 

{c) the numbers and locations of recognized Vernacular 
schools — Board and Aided ; 

the numbers and ages of the children attending each 
recognized school ; 

<(^) the numbers of teachers trained and untrained, monk 
and lay, and qualifications of trained teachers in 
recognized schools ; 

{h) the numbers of children of school-going age (6 to 11 
years) who are not receiving any formal education in 
recognized or unrecognized schools; 

(/) the numbers of children referred to in the preceding 
clause who have attended recognized or unrecognized 
schools and, if possible, the durations of the periods 
of instruction ; 

i2) that when the material is collected, Local Education 
Authorities be required to prepare a map to scale 4 
inches to one mile incorporating the data prescribed. 

Noth — In pieparing the map, the following instructions should be followed — 
(Town Authorities need only tollow such instructions as are «ippropriate ) 
a Uniiihatuted areas shoi Id be blacked out 

b Roads, rail w ay lines, rivers and canals, mam tracks and path'i should be 
indicated 

c. Major physical obstructions such as hills, ri\ers, (.hainif^s, ra\ines, jungle, etc., 
should be indicated 

d Water, 1 uniung or standing, should be shown in blue , communications of 
w^hatever kind in red 

Note — It IS not intended that a Local Education Authority should make a 
detailed topographical survey map, but that a reasonably detailed symbolic statement 
of the physical and other configurabons of the area should be before the eyes and 
in the minds, of those responsible tor educational provision and planning 

t. The names of the larger towns and villages with populations should be 
-showui, and a figure in brackets indicating the estimated number of children of 
.school-going age. 

/ Smaller villages should be indicated by dots with a figure stating the 
population 

g The different kinds of schools should.be indicated by the signs given belov\^ 
h The enrolment in each school should be written in ink below each sign. 
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t, A lower primary school should be indicated by the addition of the letters 
“ L.P. ” 

j. When a school is a segregate school, the following letters should be used to 
indicate its nature — 


Karen 

- 

Km. 

Hindi 

mm 

H. 

Muslim 

mm 

Mm 

Tamil 

w 

Tl. 

Telugu 

mm 

Tu 

Kachin 

« 

Khn 


k. The name of a school should be printed in Block Capitals. 
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QREEN SIGNS. 
For English Schools. 

Government. 


Primary 


Aided 

f 


Middle 


High 



BLUE SIGNS. 


For Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

Government Aided. 


Primary 



Middle 


High 






Primary 


RED SIGNS. 



For Vernacular 

Schools. 

Board 

Recoanized 
Lay aided 

Recognized Monastic 
aided 

▲ 




Recoanized 

unaided. 



Middle 


High 



YELLOW SIGNS. 


Unrecognized Monastic ... 



Unrecognized Lay 
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We recommend : 

(3) that, when the survey and the map have been 
completed, a Local Hducation Authority be required : 

(rt) to examine the existini^ provision of schools in order 
to determine where wasteful overlapping of schools, if 
any, has occurred, and what centralization and 
concentration are necessary to effect economy and 
efficiency ; 

(6) to determine where provision is deficient and how the 
deficiency may be made good ; and 
(c) to make plans for ordered and progressive development 
during prescribed periods of 5, 10 and 15 years 
keeping in view the ultimate goal, namely, the 
development of compulsory education for all children 
of school-going age, 6 to 1 1 years ; 

Note — I n making plans for icorganizalion and development, the following 
information may be kept in mind — 

(а) A circle of radius one mile comprises an area of three Siquare miles , a circle 
of radius one and a half mile comprises an area of seven squaie miles, a circle of 
radius two miles compiises an area of 13 square miles. 

(б) In Burma, according to the census statistics of 1931 — 

(i) a primal y school serving a circle of <irea three square miles would have an 

average population of 27 pupils of school-going age, 6 to 11 ye<irb , 

(ii) a primary school serving a sircle of aiea seven square miles would have 

an average population of 63 pupils ot school-going age, 6 to 11 vears , 
(ill) a primary school serving a circle of area 13 square miles would have an 
average population of 117 pupils of school-going age, 6 to 11 vears 
It IS important to remember however that the figures are average hgures only 
The actual densities of population per square mile throughout the Province vary 
widely The organisation of school circles must be planned according to actual 
local density and physical and other circumstances, not according to assumed figures 
or averages 

(c) Sub)ect to local coiidiUons and ordinarily schools should be organized to 
serve areas of 13 square mrles In densely populated areas smaller area units wall of 
necessitv have to be organized Where ecoiiomv ot organiz.ition and efticiency of 
teaching dictate, feedei lower primary schools under the control of a central and 
complete piimary school should be organized The larger the central school, subject 
to the limit of 35 pupils per teacher in each class, the more eftiLient and economical 
will be the organization of the central and feeder schools. Dihiculties of communica- 
tion can be provided for accoiding to the natiiie of the ditiiculties. It is not asking 
too much of boys and girls of nine >ears of age and over to tiavcl tw'o miles oi less 
each w^ay to and from school We are aw^are of the physical featuies m various parts 
of the Province that make the application of these proposals ordinal ily impossible. 
At the same time, we believe that many difficulties now considered insuperable can 
be overcome by local organization and initiative, t g , children can be taken to 
school in some districts during Uie rains by “ school ” sampans This method of 
conveyance is organized by some schools 

The provision of schools should be planned so that the mini mum number of 
schools, With feeder lower primary schools and central schools, if necessary, with 
enrolments as near as can be achieved of 35 pupils per teacher in each class, will 
meet the needs of the actual numbers of pupils attending school and estimated 
to attend schools under the compulsory attendance legislation which we recommend. 
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We are aware of the many difficulties and problems that Local 
Education Authorities will encounter in making these plans, and do not 
underestimate them. The making of plans to achieve the most 
economical and efficient school circles will require much careful and 
pains-taking examination of local circumstances and exhaustive 
examination of all possible subdivisions of educational areas 

We recommend : 

( 4 ) that, while accurate information i^ being accumulated 

and plans are under preparation, the attack on 
“ illiteracy ” and “ wastage” should be pressed and the 
administration of education by Local Authorities be 
improved by the adoption of the following measures : 

( 5 ) Wherever posssibie, vacant places in existing schools 

where the ratio of pupils on the rolls to teachers is less 
than 35 : 1 should be filled ; 

(6) Each Education Authority should maintain in graphical 
form, displayed in a prominent position in its meeting- 
room, a current statement showing the several classes in 
the schools, the enrolments and the attendances of pupils 
from week to week, to indicate premature withdrawal 
of pupils and irregular attendances ; 

( 7 ) For the purpose of stopping falsifipation of registers and 
of dealing after due enquiry, with such falsification 
as a penal offence, each Local Authority should instruct 
school managers to post outside the school buildings and 
precincts, and to enter up each morning, a statement 
showing the enrolments and daily attendances of pupils 
in the several classes in the school and should authorize 
a member of the School Committee or the Village Head- 
man, or a member of the Circle Board or other responsible 
person to verify at any time the accuracy of the 
statement by reference to the attendance registers and 
the numbers of pupils present in the school and to report 
discrepancies, together with the reasons given by the 
manager, to the Local Education Authority ; 

(8) Subject to the sanction of the competent education 
authority. Local Education Authorities should, where 
necessary, prepare schemes of school hours and holidays 
to meet seasonal and local conditions, subject to the 
proviso that such schemes to meet seasonal and local 
conditions may be made as a concession to parents 
and not to employers of child labour and must keep in 
view the fundamental principle that the proper place 
for young children in the day time is the school, and 
that children for whom concessions are made should 
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attend school before and not after being engaged in 
work ; 

<9) Enrolments should be limited rigidly to a period of 60 
days from the date of the official opening of the school- 
year (that is to say no enrolments may be accepted 
during the year outside the period) subject to the 
proviso that where conditions permit, a Local Education 
Authority may fix a period of less than 6 0 days for 
enrolment ; 

OO) Children who have not completed six years of age 
should not be enrolled and should be excluded, without 
exception, from the class-rooms. Birth certificates 
should be called for. When they are not available and 
a Deputy Inspector of Schools is of opinion that the age 
of a child is under six years, the child should be 
excluded unless the guardian is able to satisfy the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools that the child has completed six 
years of age ; 

Xo'iE The deniancl for bii th ccrtilicates will assist in promoting the improve- 
ment of the existing system ol birth registratnai and help tlie Pi.blie Health Depart- 
ment to impro\e its ‘‘vital ” statisties 

(11) To reduce “ stagnation, ” no pupil should ordinarily be 
kept in either the infant class or standard I (or corre- 
sponding classes in the proposed new notation) for longer 
than two years. Deputy Inspectors should make parti- 
cular enquiries in each school about stagnation ” 
and should report to the Inspector of Schools and 
suggest suitable remedies. 

(12) Sub-normal pupils should not be retained in schools ; 

We aie unable to make any recommendations on the provision of 
edncation for snb-nonnal pupils, but consider that this matter should 
not be overlooked , 

(13) Where two or more teachers are available in a primary 
school, special attention and energy should be directed 
to the lower classes^ — on the principle of the best 
teachers to the younger pupils ; 

(14) A school whose claim for salary grants is based on 
enrolments, 50 per cent or more of which were in the 
infant class and standard 1 (or corresponding classes 
in the proposed new notation) during each of the 
preceding four years should, subject to a full enquiry 
into all the circumstances of the school, have its grade 
and salary grants reduced until there is some assurance 
that “ wastage ” in these classes has been arrested ; 

(15) Local Education Authorities should be permitted to 
prepare for sanction by the competent education 
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authority, schemes of instruction by a shift system* 
when such organization is necessitated by local condi- 
tions and shortage of staff; provided there is reasonable 
assurance of the improvement of the efficiency Of the 
schooling under a shift system a scheme may provide 
for the reduction of the total number of hours of 
instruction at present prescribed ; 

(16) The organization of schools for plural class teaching 
should receive attention and, to this end, teachers under 
training should receive advice and guidance ; inspecting 
officers should give the matter special attention in 
single-teacher schools and should assist teachers to 
organize their time-tables and work ; 

The ultimate remedy for illiteracy and “ wastage ” is eflicient universal 
compulsory education. The introduction of a system of compulsory 
enrolment is at present impracticable. One of the mam obstacles to the 
development of such a system is the unrecognized monastic school (one 
or more in pmctically every village) , it is not concerned to give secular 
instruction. A scheme of compulsory enrclment would imply either 
the taking of powers by Government to convert all unrecogni/ed 
monastic schools into recognized schools following the secular 
curriculum or the recognition of the curriculum of the traditional 
unrecognized monastic school as adequate foi the purpose of a st<ite 
system of compulsory education The first alternative is, at present, 
impracticable , the second, if practicable, is undesirable since its adoption 
would but perpetuate the deticiencies and inefficiencies of the existing 
S3^stem of Vernacular education. 

We recommend : 

(17) that the existing Compulsory Education Bill ot 1932 
should be abandoned ; 

(18) that, for the reasons stated in Part II, the first step 
towards compulsory education should be the develop* 
ment at local option, of compulsory attendance of pupils 
who enrol voluntarily in recognized Vernacular schools ; 

' (19) that, in order to reduce “ wastage ** and as a preliminary 
measure of compulsion in Vernacular primary schools, 
legislation be undertaken to require, at local option,, 
compulsory attendance for three years after voluntary 
enrolment in recognized Vernacular schools, in the 
infant class and classes 1 and Ik (or corresponding 
classes, new notation), provided that, if any area exists 
where such compulsion may be applied up to and 
including the lllrd and IVth standards (or corresponding 
classes, new notation), provision be made to extend the 
legislation for such areas ; 
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(20) that, pending: the introduction of lesrislation to establish 
compulsory attendance at local option, steps should be 
taken by JLocal Education Authorities to require all 
parents desiring: the admission of their children to 
recogfnized Vernacular schools to give a written 
undertaking that their children’s education will 
not be stopped before the children have completed 
the course in standard II (or corresponding class, new 
notation) or alternatively have undergone instruction 
for three years continuously ; 

(21) that the proposed system of compulsory attendance 
after voluntary enrolment should be applied to the 
whole jurisdiction of a Local Education Authority and 
on no account should a policy of application to parts of 
an administrative unit be permitted ; 

(22) (i) that compulsory attendance should apply to all 
recognized schools in the area under the jurisdiction 
of an authority constituted under the Rural Self- 
Government Act, 1921, and the Burma Municipal Act,^ 
1898 (and we suggest to the City of Rangoon) ; 

(ii) that attendance be defined as presence for instruction in 
a recognized primary school in the classes to which 
compulsory attendance is applied for so many days and 
on such days in the year and at such time or times on 
each day of attendance as may be prescribed by the 
competent authority ; 

(ill) that the guardian of a pupil be defined as any person 
to whom the care, nurture or custody of a child falls 
by law or natural right or recognized usage or who 
has accepted or assumed the care, nurture or custody 
of a child and to whom the care or custody of a child 
has been entrusted by lawful authority ; 

(iv) that an offence under the compulsory attendance 
system shall not occur : 

(а) when it is certified to the satisfaction of a Local Educa- 

tion Authority that a child has withdrawn from one 
recognized primary school and has been enrolled in 
another recognized primary school or school of higher 
grade and is in regular attendance thereat ; 

(б) when it is certified to the satisfaction of the Local 

Education Authority that a pupil has ceased to attend 
on account of sickness or infirmity ; 

(c) when the guardian moves from the jurisdiction of one 
Local Education Authority to that of another and the 
pupil moves with him ; and 
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< J) when the residence of the g:uardian has been moved to a 
place more than two miles distant from the school in 
which the pupil is enrolled or to some nearer place 
from which, in the opinion of the Local Education 
Authority, daily access to the school cannot reasonably 
be had ; 

(v) that an offence under the compulsory attendance 

scheme shall occur when a pupil has ceased to 
attend continuously fora period of 14 or more school- 
days unless the non-attendance is covered by one of the 
exemptions stated in the preceding sub-clauses ; 

(vi) that irregularity of attendance amounting to 2 0 school- 
days in the aggregate, in a period of three calendar 
school-months shall constitute an offence under the 
compulsory attendance scheme ; 

(vii) ( a) that when an offence has occurred, the school 
manager shall report the facts together with a certified 
extract from the attendance register to the Local 
Education Authority concerned, provided that a school 
manager shall warn the guardian of a pupil, whenever 
a pupil is absent without good reason for seven 
consecutive school-days, of the penalties to which he 
will become liable in the event of an offence being 
committed ; 

(6) that, on receiving a report of an offence from a school 
manager, a Local Education Authority shall after such 
enquiry as it may consider necessary send a written 
caution to the guardian to the effect that if the pupil, 
about whom the report of the offence has been 
made, does not attend school within a period of three 
school-days after the receipt of the written caution, the 
Local Education Authority may lay a complaint before 
a magistrate, who may impose a fine of not more than 
five rupees ; 

(viii) {a) that any guardian who has on two or more 
occasions been convicted of an offence under the 
compulsory scheme, on further conviction shall be 
liable to a fine which may extend to twenty rupees ; 

(6) that in case of an offence after the first caution and 
within three months of that caution a Local Education 
Authority may complain to a magistrate without 
further caution ; 

Ox) that all monies collected as the result of the imposition 
of penalties under the compulsory attendance scheme 
shall be credited to the fund of the Local Education 
Authority ; 
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(23) that no tuition fee shall be charged in classes in a 
recognized primary school to which the compulsory 
attendance scheme is applied ; and 

(24) that the necessity for formulating adequate safeguards 
against undue harassment of managers and teachers in 
connection with any penal clauses that may be inserted 
in connection with compulsory education be con- 
sidered. 

Co-ordinahon and Rcorgafuzalton of the SysUnis of Schooh — 
Reconstruction of Curricula. 

[SiC Part II, Section IX) 

17. On educational and administrative grounds, it is desirable to 
adopt a policy of co-ordinatic>n of the Veinacular, the Anglo-vernacular 
and English systems of schools into one single but diversihed system 
and, for this purpose, to control and dnect the existing process of 
approximation of cuiricula, of st<indaids of teaching and of examination 
in the three systems and, because of the bookish natuie of the education 
provided at present by these systems, to reorganize the schools and 
reconstruct the curricula in order to introduce measiues of physical, 
functional and practical education on lines approved in modern 
educational piactice and suitable for the future civ/1 and occupational 
lives of the pupils. 

We recommend : ^ 

(1) that the development of all post-primary education 

should be controlled directly by the Board of 
Education ; 

(2) for the purposes of the co-ordination and reconstruction 

in view, basing our recommendations on expert opinion 
to the effect that : 

(u) childhood and adolescence are differentiated periods of 
development requiring differentiated educational 
treatment ; 

(/;) so far as data are available, they indicate that age 11 
plus years in Burma marks in a general way the 
beginning of the functional changes of puberty in 
children and generally the end of the period of 
childhood ; 

(c) while it is the goal ot the education system that all 
childien should leceive a course of primary education, 
it is desirable that as many children as possible should 
continue their education for three or four years during 
adolescence — if possible for four years — that is to say, 
up to the age of 15 years ; and 
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id) it is undesirable that youth should be committed to 
the methods of learning and modes of life of the 
University before completing 18 years of age ; 
and recognizing — 

(n) that Government is not in a position at present to 
organize a system of infant schools, and 

( 6 ) that the present prescribed age of six years must be 
accepted for practical purposes as the minimum age 
•for the commencement of schooling in the recognized 
systems of schools 

and provided that infant schools for children under six 
years of age, if adequately housed and equipped and 
staffed with teachers with kindergarten qualifications, 
should be recognized and, if possible, granted aid ; 

we recommend : 

(A) ia) that the differentiated curricula and methods appli- 
cable to childhood and adolescence recommended in the 
Hadow Reports should be adopted as generally suitable 
for adaptation and application in Burma ; 

(/)) that on this basis a co-ordinated system of schools 
(Vernacular, Anglo-vernacular and English) be orga- 
nized as a chain system providing reconstructed courses 
and instruction suitable for children from age 6 to age 
II years in primary schools (or departments) and 
courses and instruction suitable for children from age 
II to 15 years in post-primary schools (or departments) 
and thereafter — 

(i) "^courses and instruction for pupils qualified to undergo 

for three years or more preparation for matriculation 
in the University, and 

(ii) courses of vocational instruction ; 

— (Vocational education is discussed separately.) 

(^:) that the nomenclature of standards and classes be the 
same for the three systems of schools in the co-ordinated 
system, viz., 

(l) primary schools (or departments) (standards I to V) 
for children age 6 to 1 1 years ; and 

(ii) post-primary schools (or departments) (standards 

VI to IX) for children age 11 to 15 years ; 

(iii) pre-university schools (or departments) (standards 
X to XIl) for pupils age 15 to 18 or more years ; 

(3) that, where possible, primary and post-primary schools 
should be organized separately but in view of the 

* Notf — To avoid misunderstandings paragraphs 236, 262 and 271 should be 
read with this clause 
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difficulties in the way of such organization in Burma 
that differentiation may be clearly marked where 
necessity requires primary and post-primary stagres to 
be conducted under the same roof ; 

(4) that in conformity with the proposals of the Sadler 

Commission to the effect that Intermediate education 
should be separated from University education, the 
Intermediate courses be combined with suitable courses 
adapted from the existing school courses to comprise 
new courses for standards X, XI and XII (new notation) 
of the proposed pre-university schools (or departments) ; 

(5) that co-education is generally undesirable in post- 

primary school education — excluding University 

education ; 

( 6 ) that, in view of the existing deficiencies in the provision 

for the education of girls, the development of post- 
primary schools for girls is of vital importance ; 

(7) that, while the primary school must be concerned 

principally with instruction in the three R’s in which 
“ drill ” methods must play some part, methods of 
education by self-activity must play an important 
part in education during the childhood stage ; 

( 8 ) that, while the post-primary school must concern itself 
during the first two years principally with consolidation 
ot the “ tool subjects of “ liberal education, physical 
education and practical and manipulative instruction 
must be given signal place in the curricula, and the final 
years of the course in the post-primary schools should 
take on a bias towards the civil and occupational future 
of the pupil ; 

( 9 ) that in order to provide adequate time for physical 

education and for a right proportion of “ hand-and-eye ” 
education in the reconstructed curricula, the content of 
the syllabuses of the existing subjects of the curricula 
should be reviewed for the purpose ot devising a balance 
of courses in the subjects of the curricula for the 
reorganized schools system ; 

( 10 ) that, for the purposes of the reorganized schools, the 
curricula should be reconstructed and the traditional 
practice of organizing and treating courses as series of 
separate subjects be abandoned. Each separate subject 
should be examined with a view to determining what 
is essential and what is inessential and pruning 
accordingly and to organizing a synthesis of subjects 
based on the essential unity and association of all the 
subjects of the curriculum ; 
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(11) that in £:eneral in the primary school, the pupil should 
receive instruction in religion, leading, writing and 
arithmetic, manual training, physical education and 
hygiene, geography and nature study ; 

(12) that in general, in the post-primary school, the pupil 
should receive instruction in religion, in his mother 
tongue, in a second language it desirable, in arithmetic 
(including elementary algebra and geometry and 
elementary practical mensuration and surveying)* 
physical education, manual instruction, geography, 
history, elementary general science (domestic science 
and housecraft for girls) ; 

(13) that no pupil should be required or be permitted to 
commence the study of a second language until he has 
completed satisfactorily the course in the Illrd 
standard (new notation) and that instruction in 
primary schools (standards I to V — new notation) 
should be in the mother tongue appropriate to the 
school whether Burmese or English or another verna- 
cular recognized by the existing Code ; 

(14) that the ordinary course in Burmese, for schools in 
which Burmese is the medium of instruction should be 
overhauled to provide properly articulated and graded 
courses from primary school to University ; 

(15) that in schools in which the medium of instruction is 
Burmese and the second language is English, the 
instruction in English should be based on Dr, West’s 
system or the “ Faucett ” system or on the system known 
as * Basic English, provided a course suitable for schools 
can be organized on this system ; 

(16) that all courses and the standards of instruction in the 
second language should be generally of equivalent 
weight in Vernacular, Anglo-vernacular and English 
primary and post-primary schools ; 

• (17) that the courses in Burmese as a second language in 
schools whose vernacular is not Burmese should be of a 
standard equivalent to the standard of the course in 
English in schools where English is the second 
language ; for this purpose, it is urged that the experts in 
Burmese should provide a course in, Burmese analogous 
to the “ West ” or suggested “ Basic ” course in English ; 

(18) that no pupil be permitted or be required to undergo 
instruction in more than three languages at any one 
time ; 


See note on paiagiaph 304 
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(19) that Muslim schools desiring: to use either Burmese 
or Urdu as the medium of instruction should have no 
pressure placed upon them to use the lang:uag:e other 
than that chosen ; 

(20) that a voluntary course in Burmese in Vernacular 
schools whose vernacular is neither Burmese nor 
English should be permitted and be designed definitely 
for colloquial purposes and of a reasonable standard to 
be determined by the Department in consultation with 
the authorities concerned ; 

(21) that in non-Burmese Vernacular schools whose verna- 
cular is neither Burmese nor English, voluntary teaching 
of Burmese may begin from the lllrd standard ; 

(22) that in combined primary and post-primary schools 
whose medium of instruction is neither Burmese nor 
English, where English is introduced in addition to the 
vernacular and Burmese, the teaching of English should 
not commence before the IVth standard (new notation) ; 

(23) that in schools whose vernacular is neither Burmese 
nor English which voluntarily introduce Burmese as a 
second language, the course in Burmese should be of 
the nature of the “ West ’’ or “ Basic course in Burmese 
already suggested ; 

(24) that the existing courses in arithmetic (for primary 
schools) and in arithmetic, algebra and geometry (for 
post-primary schools) be re-designed and incorporated 
in courses of general elementary mathematics for the 
reorganized schools and curricula ; work in pure algebra 
and geometry should be deferred, as far as possible, to 
courses in the Xth, Xlth and Xllth standards (new 
notation) of the proposed pre-university stage ; 

(25) that except for subjects for girls such as domestic 
science and economy, domestic handicrafts, manual 
training, hygiene and physical education, there is no call 
for differentiation in the instruction of boys and girls in 
the subjects of the curriculum. The general elementary 
mathematics course for the post-primary school should 
be a compulsory course for girls as well as boys ; 

But until such time as the proposed general elementary 
mathematics course is introduced, girls who wish 
to substitute another subject for algebra and geometry 
in the High School Examination should be permitted to 
do so provided : 

(a) that the High School Certificate of a girl who 
substitutes another subject for algebra and geometry 
should be endorsed to that effect ; and 
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(/)) that a girl who wishes to qualify for admission to the 
University must offer algebra and geometry in the 
existing High School Examination ; 

<26) that the existing courses in mensuration and surveying 
should be eliminated from the new post-primary 
curricula. The new course in elementary mathematics 
should include as much as is reasonable of the material 
of the existing mensuration and surveying course 
in the shape of applied elementary mathematics ; 

{2 7 ) that the formal teaching of history should not be 
attempted in the piimary school except in story form 
but that from the IVth standard (new notation) a 
supplementary Reader giving a brief outline of the 
history of Burma be introduced ; 

<28) that ill the post-primary school the course in history 
consist of an outline of the history of Burma and a 
simple outline of World history with emphasis on the 
Biitish Commonwealth of Nations ; 

{ 29 ) that the existing geography courses be reviewed in 
the light of the proposals in Part 11 and be adjusted 
to the proposed reorganization of the schools and 
curricula ; 

<30) that courses in nature study for the primary school 
and in general elementary science for the post-primary 
school be organized on the lines indicated in Part II, 
and that the existing courses in hygiene should be 
conducted, as far as possible, in connection with the 
nature study and geneial science and physical 
education courses as applied and derived aspects of 
these subjects ; 

<3l) that policy beset in the direction of equipping all rural 
schools with gardens with a view to the development of 
courses in elementary agricultural science in 
substitution of, or supplementary to, the courses in 
nature study and general elementary science proposed 
above ; 

{ 32 ) that the existing book ” course in agriculture in 
Anglo-vernacular schools be abolished ; 

(33) that where conditions are suitable, a post-primary 
course in elementary agricultural science (as a 
substitute for the course in general elementary science) 
with adequate practical instruction and “ academic ” 
content be organized on the lines suggested by the 
Uinlithgow Commission ; 

(34) that it is essential to develop post-primary compulsory 
courses in domestic science, housecraft, needlework 
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and dressmaking^ suitable for girls, and that steps 
be taken to recruit suitable staff and to devise suitable 
courses ; 

^35) that it is essential that all boys should receive 
instruction in some form of manual training or 
handicraft, and that steps be taken to recruit suitable 
staff and to organize courses and equipment ; 

(3 6) that the teaching of drawing be developed on the 
lines suggested in Part II ; 

<3 7) that the development of physical education be treated 
as a vital part of the reorganization, and that steps be 
taken to recruit suitable staff. At the same time, the 
Cabin Island organization should be made full use of 
pending other developments ; 

(38) that steps be taken to develop instruction in music, 
singing, and folk and national dancing in primary and 
post-primary schools ; 

(39) that no vocational instruction in book-keeping, type- 
writing and shorthand be attempted in post- 
primary schools but, where possible and appropriate, 
bias be given in suitable subjects towards commercial 
instruction ; 

(4 0) that the existing course in commerce and business 
organization be abandoned in the post-primary school, 
and a suitable course be devised for Commercial schools 
(see Part III) ; 

(4l) that the courses in Pali and Sanskrit be reorganized 
for the purposes of the reorganized schools ; 

(4 2) that the following time-tables be read as general 
indications of the general organization and layout of 
courses in the reconstructed schools and of the propor- 
tions of time to be allotted to the several parts of the 
reorganized curricula : — 


(a) Primary Schools. 


Religious Instruction 

150 

minutes per week. 

Language (Reading and Writing) 

200 

Do. 

Arithmetic 

200 

Do. 

Geography 

200 

Do. 

Nature Study and Hygiene 

200 

Do. 

Handicrafts 

250 

Do. 

Physical Education 

too 

Do, 

Total 

1,300 


primary schools introducing a second 

language at the 


IVth standard, an additional 4 0 minutes per day 
must be added. 
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The time-table is based on a working day of 43 hours, 
omitting time for recess and marking registers. 


(b) Post •Primary Schools, 



Providing 
instruction 
in a second 
language 

Not providing 
instruction 
in a second 
language 

Religious Instruction 

100 

150 

Language (Reading and Writing) 

400 

200 

Elementary Mathematics 

250 

250 

Geography and History 

250 

250 

Science Subjects 

200 

250 

Handicrafts and Practical Subjects 

200 

200 

Physical Education 

100 

150 

Total 

1,500 

1,500 


The time-table is based on a working school day of 5 hours 
and 5 working days per week. In schools introducing 
two additional languages, extra time must be allowed. 

(43) that two external Public Kxaminations only be held 
in the reorganized systems of schools : 

(a) the First Public Examination to be held at the 

completion of the primary school course — that is at 
the completion of the course in the Vth standards 
This examination to be a simple written and oral 
examination in language, arithmetic and geography ; 
and 

(b) the Second Public Examination at the completion of 

the post-primary course — that is at the completion of 
the course in the IXth standard ; 

(44) that the Second Public Examination be organized 
without reference to the requirements of the University 
Matriculation Examination in order that the post- 
primary schools shall be free to adjust their courses to 
the differentiated needs of the pupils and the diversity of 
functions of the post-primary school ; 

(45) that the examination at the completion of the pre- 
university course be conducted by the University as 
a Matriculation Examination — the syllabuses and 
courses for the examination to be prescribed by the 
University. 

Books and Ancillary Equipment. 

[See Part II, Section X.) 

18 Printed material and books in Burmese and other vernacular 
languages suitable for school use and as general reading material for 
children and adolescents are seriously deficient. 
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recommend : 

(1) that the lists of books published annually by the Text- 

book Committee should be exhaustive and should 
indicate the books actually available and suitable for 
each subject in each class ; 

(2) that the Text-Book Committee should concentrate 
further on the scheme for developing: the supply of 
books suitable for Vernacular schools ; and in associa- 
tion with bodies such as the Burma Research Society, 
the Burma Education Extension Association, the Burma 
Book Society and authors and publishers endeavour to 
arrange for the making and publication of the following 
kinds ol books for Vernacular schools, v/z. : — 

(a) A standard and inexpensive Burmese-Burmese Diction- 
ary ; 

(d) Concise dictionaries in the Burmese-Karen, Burmese 
Shan, Burmese-Kachifi, Burmese-Chin, Burmese- 
Urdu, Burmese-Hindi, Burmese-Tamil, Burmese- 
Telugu and Burmese-Bengali languages ; 

(c) Anthologies of prose extracts of a secular kind ; 

({i) A history of Burmese Literature suitable for school use ; 

(c) A simple Burmese-Burmese Cirammar being neither a 
stiaight translation of a Pali Grammar nor of a 
standard English Grammar ; 

(f) Graduated Primers and Readers ; 

(g) Nursery Rhymes, Picture Books, Story Books for 

primary schools ; 

(/i) Boys’ and Girls’ Papers and Magazines in Burmese ;; 

(t) Original stories, or translations, folk tales, tales of 
adventure, of exploration, stories of world history, 
stories and biographies of historical personalities, of 
inventors, in sum, any material of interest and value 
to children from age 6 to 1 6 ; 

0) Books for the several subjects of the curriculum as 
indicated in Part 11 and 

(k) Translations of standard books on method, class 
management, school organization, etc., for use in the 
training of teachers ; 

(3) that as there is an urgent need for secular text-books 

in Burmese for courses in non-Burmese Vernacular 
schools the preparation of such books should be under- 
taken ; 

(4) that Government should encourage, as far as possible^ 

and give financial contributions towards the making 
and production of text-books in the several non- 
Burmese recognized vernaculars. 


6 
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(5) that a special Committee should be constituted to overhaul 

the Urdu text-books used in Urdu schools with a view 
to selecting more suitable text-books in modern Urdu in 
general cultural subjects and prescribing such suitable 
books as may be available in India, and to prepare a 
separate course in Urdu for Burmese-Muslim schools 
teaching Urdu as a second language ; 

(6) that the existing system of classification of Registered 

Publications should be overhauled with a view to more 
accurate classification ; 

(7) that reviewers of Registered Publications should be 
required to give more information about the contents of 
books, the cogency of the presentation of the contents 
and the quality of the language and style ; 

(8) that the Registration machinery should be extended 

to bring within its jurisdiction novels and magazines 
that are published in large numbers at present ; 

19) (a) that the system of library grants discontinued in 

1932-33 should be revived as soon as funds permit and 
that such funds as become available should be used to 
promote the opening and development of vernacular 
libraries and reading clubs in rural areas ; and 

(/?) that a standard list of Burmese books be drawn up for 
this purpose ; 

(10) that a system of travelling libraries of vernacular 
books for Vernacular schools should be developed by 
Local Education Authorities on the lines of the 
travelling libraries now operated by the Director of 
Public Instruction ; 

(11) that the library of the Director of Public Instruction 
be organized as a Central Education Library and be 
kept up-to-date with all important publications on 
education ; 

Note. — This Central Library should also be the library of tlie Inspectors of 
Schools.and Deputy Inspectors of Schools whose headquarters are in Rangoon 

(12) (a) that Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
whose headquarters are outside Rangoon should have 
adequate collections of up-to-date standard reference 
books ; 

(b) that a travelling library or libraries of the more 
expensive books be organized for the use of Inspec- 
tors and Deputy Inspectors stationed outside Rangoon ; 

(13) that each Local Education Authority should maintain 
a library of the kind described in Part II ; 
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04) that the development of school museums be encouraged 
and that a pamphlet of information tor school 
managers and l^ocal Education Authorities be compiled ; 

05) that the eight sets of lantern slides now in use in 
Anglo-vernacular schools be diverted to the service of 
Vernacular schools ; 

Ob) that Government’s offer of an annual prize of Rs. 750 
for the best text-book be continued ; 

(17) (^?) that in view of the poverty of large numbers of 
children, Local Education Authorities should under- 
take the supply of free books and slates ; 

(^) in pursuance of (a), that Local Education Author- 
ities should introduce a section in their Budgets to 
provide for the supply of free books and also for the 
equipment of new schools and the replacement of worn 
equipment in existing schools ; and 

(c) to give effect to (a) and (6), that, subject to the sanction 
of the Ministry, a system of grants-in-aid at fixed rates 
and within defined limits be devised and applied by all 
Local Education Authorities ; 

(18) that steps be taken to encourage the endowment of 
primary schools with book prizes, and that the giving 
of medals as prizes be prohibited ; 

(19) that, in the preparation of books for use in schools, 
makers and printers of books should follow the 
instructions of the Consultative Committee in its 
publication “ Books in Elementary Schools.” 


School Buildings. 

Part II, Section XI.) 

19 . We recommend : 

(1) that as private ownership of a Vernacular school is 
not, in our opinion, in the best interests of Verna- 
cular education, where a community or an association 
of responsible persons in a community is willing to 
provide a school building and equipment for a Vernacular 
school, such provision should, subject to the rights oi 
existing private owners, be preferred to that of private 
persons ; 

v(2) that the Education Department should reconsidei 
existing stock plans of Vernacular school buildings and 
in consultation with experts on building and public 
health, and keeping in view the reconstructed curricula, 
prepare revised standard plans of Vernacular school 
buiJdIngSu 
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Medical and Public Health Services in Schools. 

(See Part II, Section XII.) 

20 In reference to Medical and Public Health Services m Verna- 
cular schools — 

we recommend that : 

(1) existing propaganda in schools in the shape of — 

(а) essay competitions, 

(б) poster competitions, and 

(c) the introduction of reading matter from public health 
pamphlets 

should be intensified ; 

(2) recruits under training for the teaching profession and 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools should undergo short 
courses in personal and public hygiene conducted by 
Public Health Department Officers with a view to 
making the teaching of hygiene in the schools more 
efficient, and with a view to making the practice of the 
teacher in his school an example to the environment of 
the school ; 

(3) where possible, Public Health Officers should be 

encouraged to give lectures and demonstrations to 
pupils and to groups of teachers ; 

(4) teachers should be encouraged to link the school and its 
activities with local dispensaries, child welfare clinics 
and similar institutions ; 

(5) supplementary to the medical services now provided in 

Anglo-vernacular schools, and with a view to the 
development of a medical service for Vernacular schools, 
two Medical Inspectors of Schools (one tor Lower Burma 
and one for Upper Burma), graduates in medicine with 
suitable qualifications for school work, should be 
appointed to form the nucleus of a school medical service 
scheme similar to the scheme which is being developed 
in the Punjab. For this purpose the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals and the Director of Public Health, in 
consultation with the Director of Public Instruction, 
may be invited to prepare a suitable scheme. 

Note. — W e consider that a medical service to school children should have parti- 
cular regard to venereal disease in addition to other common diseases of children. 

(6) municipalities with medical and public health staff 
should now undertake medical service to the pupils of 
the schools in their jurisdiction ; 

(7) , every Vernacular school should be equipped with a simple 

medical box for the treatmentlof the common diseases of 
eye, ear, throat and skin, and simple hurts ; and 
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teachers should be trained to use effectively the contents 
of this medical box. 

School Activities Outside the Prescribed Curricula, 

{See Part II, Section XIII ) 

21, Teachers under training should be encouraged to interest them- 
selves m one or more of the following activities : — 

(а) The Boy Scout Movement ; 

(б) The Girl Guide Movement ; 

(c) The organization of village, social and athletic clubs, reading 

circles, hobby circles, village libraries and the like ; 

(d) Child and Village Welfare Societies , 

(e) Co-operative Societies. 

( /) Village Arts and Crafts Clubs , 

(g) Wireless reception ; 

(h) Young Farmers’ Clubs , and 

it) Thrift and Savings Societies. 

Bi oadc asting 
(See Part II, vSection XIV ) 

22. Wireless Broadcasting offers Government and the Education 
Department as well as other Departments a \aluable instrument of 
education (and rural reconstruction). We invite the attention of 
Government to experimental broadcasting schemes now^ being 
conducted in India — 

we recommend : 

(l) that Government should constitute a committee to 
examine the question of establishing wireless broad- 
casting in Burma, and to prepare a scheme of broad- 
casting as an adjunct to the educational and other social 
services directed by Government. 

E xatninations, 

{Sci Part II, Seehon XV ) 

23 Our views are — 

A. (a) While the evils of the external examination system are 
admitted, trustv\orthy remedies suitable for adoption at 
present in Burma are difficult to find. In over-emphasizing 
the evils, critics are apt to overlook the essential deficiencies 
of the education system which are but reflected in the 
examinations. 

(b) The improvement of the examination system will depend on 
improvements in school organization, curricula, teaching 
methods and inspection, and on the grow^th of a more 
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enlightened attitude in parents, teachers, pupils and others 
towards examinations. 

(c) Our proposals for the reconstruction of the schools and of 
curricula, for the reduction of the number of external 
examinations, and for the disassociation of the school 
examinations from Umveisity requirements will reduce the 
number and alter the methods ot examination, and help 
towards the growth of a more reasonable attitude towards 
exaihinations. 

id) The suggestion that written examinations should be dispensed 
with entirely is impracticable. However unreliable, for 
some purposes, existing examinations may be, in the 
present state of development cf education in Burma they 
help to maintain uniform standards in the education 
system ; exeicise a necessary and salutary discipline on 
teachers and pupils ; set a task and demand its perform- 
ance and test certain qualities and abilities They are the 
most reliable means available at present of ensuring that the 
public funds expended on education are expended usefully. 
Used wisely by educationists who are acutely aware of the 
nature of the tools they use and the tasks they can and 
cannot perform, existing examinations can serve their 
purposes without undue hardship in the present uneven 
development of education iii Burma 

{e) Since the education system at present is book-ridden and 
handicrafts and artistic subjects are conspicuous by their 
neglect or absence in the systenii there is no opportunity 
at present of using tests to measure practical, artistic and 
other skills. 

B (1) As part of the reconstruction of the education system, and 
as a step towards more satisfactory methods of assessing 
the educational development of pupils, we recommend 
that a Department of Research in Education should be 
established in the University Training College for 
Teachers to examine among other questions, methods 
of improving examinations particularly the use of 
Continuous Record Cards and of training teachers in the 
use of such Records with a view eventually to the award 
to each pupil on the conclusion of a post-primary course 
of a comprehensive Record, apart from any examina- 
tion certificate that may be awarded as a result 
of his appearance for the proposed Second Public 
Examination, and that the Research Department should 
exatiiine modern test methods with a view to devising 
suitable techniques to be communicated to teachers 
under training. 
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( 2 ) It has been ur^^ed that the school record of a pupil as 

displayed in the marks obtained in school during: the 
three years previous to his appearance for a Hig:h School 
Examination should have decisive weight in reference 
to his performance In the High School Examination. 
We are of opinion that when there is doubt, school results 
should be consulted and given due value, but are 
unable to support the suggestion that school marks 
should determine High School Examination results. 
Whatever factors of unreliability there are in the 
conduct of existing High School Examinations, they are 
relatively weak in influence as compared to the 
unreliability that would be imported into the assessment 
of attainments of pupils on the basis of the individual 
opinions of teachers and headmasters throughout the 
Province. At present in Burma such standards and 
equivalences as exist in the education system are 
imposed by the central education authorities. There are 
no professional associations of teachers, general or special, 
worth the name, jealous for standards of work and 
attainment in the several subjects of the curricula such 
as exist in education systems where teachers’ assessments 
are given decisive values. In the circumstances of 
Burma, individual teachers and headmaster’s ideas of 
standards are widely divergent and, therefore, as 
comparative measures of the attainments of pupils 
throughout the Province, completely unreliable. 

(3) It has been suggested that the Department should resort 

to the system of permitting headmasters to select 
pupils for the school final examinations. We cannot, 
in view of the many abuses that have in the past and 
would probably in the future attend such procedure, 
support the proposal. 

(4) It has been urged that candidates who pass the school 

final examinations should be classified In three divi- 
sions. We are unable to support this suggestion. The 
division of candidates into classes would have to be done 
on an arbitrary basis which nevertheless would suggest 
to the public mind gradations in the quality of the 
work of candidates which could not possibly be deduced 
from that work by existing methods of examination and 
valuation. The existing classification on the basis of 
an arbitrary minimum attainment is difficult enough 
to make. 

is) We are of opinion that oral examinations now conducted 
in the English course should be extended to other 
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Bubjects when the Inspectorate is strengthened and 
when Inspectors are able to devote more time to this 
important function ; 

(6) It has been sug^S:ested that Xth Standard examina- 
tions should be conducted compartmentally. We are 
unable to support this g^eneral su^r^^estion, but endorse 
the existing; practice of permitting; Vernacular candidates 
to appear for examinations in Eng;lish only* in the 
Hig;h School Examination. The adoption of a com- 
partmental system would involve an adjustment of the 
principles on which the existing; examinations are 
based, and of the curricula to these adjusted principles. 
Such adjustments, if they did not merely substitute one 
kind of unreliable factor for another, would achieve 
little, if anything, towards correcting existing defects 
in the examination system, 

(7) We are of opinion, despite arguments to the contrary, 

that in the existing examination papers the alternative 
questions and the proportion of questions to be answered 
to the total number of questions set are Just and 
generous in measure and that further concessions 
are neither necessary nor desirable, 

(8) We are of opinion that some of the dissatisfaction with 
existing examinations arises from the practice of giving 
unmerited promotions, which is too prevalent in the 
schools. Such promotions give rise to hopes that are 
bound to be disappointed ; the practice should be 
discouraged. 

(9) Another contributing cause to dissatisfaction is that large 

numbers of pupils who have tailed again and again to 
pass in external examinations, are permitted to remain 
In school. We recommend that the Department should, 
after due warning to the schools, require that a pupil, 
who has failed twice in an external high school 
examination, should pay increased tuition fees, and, 
after a further failure, still more increased fees ; this 
recommendation is made on the ground that such a 
pupil is occupying a place and consuming teaching 
energy that could be more usefully employed. 

OO) We are of opinion that it is desirable to meet 
the criticism that University teachers have too much 
say in the setting of existing school examination 
papers : 

and we recommend that inspectors, headmasters and 
teachers should have more part in the setting of ques- 
tions ; 
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we are aware of the many difficulties in the way of putting: 
this recommendation into practice. 

^11) We appreciate that the system whereby the answers to 
certain papers in external hi^^h school examinations may 
be expressed in Bn^lish or Burmese, may place 
candidates whose vernacular lan£:ua£:e is other than 
English or Burmese, at a disadvantage as compared to 
candidates who speak Ensriish or Burmese and we are 
aware of the complex difficulties that would attend the 
setting: of papers in all reco^fnized vernaculars ; 

we recommend, however, that steps be taken to eliminate 
such disadvantages as may exist in respect of candidates 
whose vernacular is other than English or Burmese. 

(12) We recommend that the First Public Examination in 
the proposed reorganized school system should consist 
ot a simple oral and written examination In reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and the geography of Burma. 

(13) We recommend that the Second Public Examination 
should be an examination designed in conjunction 
with the Continuous Record Card (already referred 
to) to select pupils who are likely to benefit from 
further literary studies or a course in a vocational 
institution connected with the post-primary stage of 
the education system. 

Teachers — Ti aniing^ Qualifications^ Emoluments^ etc. 

(See Part II, Section XVI ) 

24 We recommend : 

(1) that, except for special areas and communities indicated 

below, as opportunity offers the remaining Elementary 
Training Classes be abolished ; 

(2) that the proposal to abolish the existing powers of the 

Director of Public Instruction to issue certificates to 
untrained teachers on passing a written examination in 
professional subjects be approved, subject to the 
reservation that the Director of Public Instruction 
should retain the power to meet the special needs of 
the minority communities and excluded areas ; 

O) that, to meet the special difficulties of backward 
communities and difficulties in regard to the education 
of girls of some communities, the existing powers of 
the Director of Public Instruction to permit candidates 
who have passed the IXth standard to teach in a middle 
department of existing schools without previous train- 
ing, and candidates who have passed the Xth Standard 
to teach in a high department without previous 
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training: be continued^ and that such candidates should 
be examined after two or more years of teachingr 
experience with a view to certification as qualified 
teachers ; and that this system continue until adequate 
facilities and staff for training recruit- teachers for the 
communities concerned are available ; 

(4) that, after 1st April 1936, no additional uncertificated 

teacher, /.a., no teacher in addition to the uncertificated 
teachers now serving and recognized for salary grants,, 
be appointed or approved for grants-in-aid ; 

(5) that, in general, it is undesirable to differentiate 
specifically between the training of teachers for rural 
and for town conditions in Burma ; 

(6) that all teachers be equipped to give instruction in one 

or more practical subjects and in physical education 
as well as in the usual literary subjects of the 
curriculum ; 

(7) (a) that, as the existing Normal schools are deficient int 
staff, courses and equipment, they require reorganization 
for training teachers for the reorganized schools ; 

(6) that the name ‘ Training Institute ’ be substituted for 
* Normal School ; * 

(8) that the status of the head of a Normal school hereafter 

to be called “Training Institute'’ should be rated higher 
than that of the headmaster of an Anglo-vernacular 
high school ; 

(9) that the Head of a Training Institute should be a 

graduate in education, and his staff should consist of 
graduates in education with special qualifications for 
the training of teachers in the several subjects of the 
curriculum ; 

(10) (a) that the courses in Training Institutes of the 
future should include training in the teaching of 
general elementary science with emphasis on biological 
science, elementary agricultural science, gardening,, 
domestic science, handicrafts and physical education ; 

(6) in reorganizing the training courses in Training 
Institutes, the following principles should be kept in 
view : — 

(i) the general subjects should retain their traditional 
place and importance ; 

(ii) general science with emphasis on biological science 
should be given an important place among the general 
subjects ; 

(iii) physical education and hygiene should be treated! 
as important subjects ; 
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(iv) subjects such as drawins:^ needlework, s^ardenin^ 
and music should not be treated as subsidiary 
subjects ; 

(v) every teacher should be trained in some form of 
handicraft — but more advanced study should be left to- 
later supplementary courses ; 

(vi) women recruits should be trained in domestic science 
or a domestic handicraft ; and 

(vii) practising school facilities should be adequate and 
should have adequate equipment of a modern kind ; 

(11) that as a first measure of advance towards the improve- 
ment of the educational qualifications and training^ of 
teachers, the recruitment and courses of training^ for 
teachers in the reor^^anized Vernacular schools be as- 
follows : — 

(i) teacher-recruits for the primary school should be 

selected from those who have passed the Second 
Public Examination at the conclusion of the IXth 
standard course and be required to under^fo a course 
of training: of two years^ duration ; 

(ii) teacher-recruits seeking to qualify to teach in any 

class up to and including the Vllth standard in the 
reorganized post-primary schools should be selected 
from those who have passed the Second Public^ 
Examination and be required to undergo a course of 
three years’ training ; 

(iii) teacher-recruits for the post-primary school should 

be selected from those who have passed the Matricu- 
lation Examination and be required to undergo a 
course of two years’ training ; and 

(iv) teacher-recruits for the pre-university school should 

be selected from graduates of the University and be 
required to undergo the course and qualify for the 
B.Ed. degree ; 

(12) that for the reasons discussed in Part 11, no attempt 
should be made to concentrate in one or two centres the 
training of teachers for the Vernacular schools ; 

(13) that, contingent on the adoption of the general scheme 
of reorganization, the existing experimental Elementary 
Training Classes at Chaungwa and Kyaukse should be 
developed as Institutes for the training of teachers for the 
reorganized primary and post-primary schools ; 

(14) that an experimental Training institution be organized 
at Pyinmana on the lines recommended in Part li ; 

(15) that women teachers should be recruited in preference- 
to men for the service of the primary school ; 
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<16) that, in view of the lack of suitable accommodation for 
women In vilias^es other than their home villages, steps 
should be taken to recruit women for training and 
return to service in their home villages ; 

07) that the grave deficiency in the facilities for training 
women teachers to give instruction in domestic science 
and economy, domestic handicrafts, hygiene and 
physical education should be rectified as soon as 
possible ; 

<18) that on the next allotment of State Scholarships, two 
women should be selected for training in England 
in domestic science and economy and in needle-craft 
with a view to utilizing their services on the 
completion of satisfactory courses in England for the 
training of teachers in these subjects ; 

(19) that, without prejudice to the proposal in regard to the 
selection of State Scholars for special training in 
physical education in England, courses in physical 
training for existing women teachers on the lines of the 
Cabin Island courses for men should be organized as 
soon as suitable instruction can be organized ; 

^2 0) that, as soon as specialist teachers have been recruited 
and courses have been devised, special courses for 
existing women teachers should be organized in 
domestic science and economy, needlework and 
domestic crafts ; 

(21) that it is desirable that women teachers be employed 
in Urdu primary schools, and that in Urdu schools, 
where a third or more of the pupils are girls, a woman 
teacher should be engaged ; 

(22) that training facilities lor Karen, Urdu, Hindu, Tamil, 
Telugu and other vernacular teachers should, so far as 
possible, be associated with, or be part of a Training 
Institute for Burmese teacher-recruits, and that, until 
the proposed Training Institutes are capable of 
training a sufficient number of teachers for these com- 
munities, the present segregate training classes should 

* continue to function ; 

(23) that, with a view to providing efficient training for 
non-Burmese vernacular teachers, graduates with an 
adequate knowledge of the appropriate vernaculars 
should be trained as the nucleus of the future staff for 
the training of non-Burmese vernacular teachers ; 

424) that Boards should be encouraged freely to sanction 
teachers of Burmese to non-Burmese Vernacular 
schools ; 
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(25) that in view of the numbers of Hindi schools and pupils 
and of the complaint of the community that it receives 
less than just treatment in the present association of 
the training: of its teachers with the training: of Urdu- 
speaking: Muslim teachers the question whether there is 
need for a separate Hindi Training: Class be examined ; 

(26) that courses in practical subjects should be oiganized 
as soon as possible for existing teachers ; 

(27) that refresher courses and supplementary courses on 
the lines suggested in Part 11 should be organized to 
increase the efficiency of existing teachers ; 

(28) that the existing system of stipends for recruits under 
training should be continued and the existing rate of 
stipends be maintained, and that the number of 
stipends be increased, when necessary, to meet the 
expansion of the school system ; 

(29) that the data for estimating the annual supply of 
recruits required for the schools should be stabilized 
as soon as Local Education Authorities’ surveys are 
completed and a consolidated survey of requirements 
can be made ; 

(3 0) that, on the recovery of stability in the finances of 
Local Education Authorities and increase in their 
resources, the restoration, without retrospective effect, 
of “ cuts ” in pay and arrears of increments to existing 
teachers should be a first charge on the funds of Local 
Education Authorities ; 

In view of the disparities of education and training and in the 
standards of work in the schools, no case can be made at present for 
levelling up scales of salaries for teachers in Vernacular schools to the 
levels of salaries of teachers in Anglo- vernacular schools 

In view of the large numbers of unemployed teachers, and the need 
for new schools, and the fact that increased scales of pay would retard 
the opening of new^ schools, and could only be introduced by submitting 
existing schools, to further disregistrations and adding still more teachers 
to the unemployed list, we cannot support the proposal that the “ 1925 ” 
scales of pay be le-introduced. We are of opinion, however, that any 
Local Education Authority which is in a position to do so from its own 
resources and without detriment to its local provision of education 
should, with the sanction of Government, be permitted to pay salaries 
on a scale or scales higher than existing scales. 

(31) that a high school Vernacular teacher who passes 
in English in the Anglo-vernacular High School 
Examination, and is declared by the Inspector of Schools 
lit to teach and actually teaches English in his school 
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should be eligible for additional pay at the rate of Rs. 10 
per mensem ; 

Note —A high school Vernacular teacher qualifying as above before the adoption 
<of a reorganized school system should be eligible for additional pay 

(3 2) that the necessity for the payment of an additional 
allowance to non-Burmese teachers in non-Burmese 
Vernacular schools who qualify themselves to teach 
Burmese and teach the languag^e in such schools be 
considered ; 

(3 3) that, where necessary, Boards should encourag^e the 
learning: and teaching: of Burmese by providing classes 
in Burmese for non-Burmese speaking teachers ; 

(3 4) that a Vernacular teacher who qualifies in future in any 
recognized practical subject and is certified fit to teach 
and who gives instruction in such subject should be 
paid additional pay of Rs. 10 per month in respect of 
such instruction ; 

(35) that, supplementary to the procedure prescribed in 
Chapter VII of the Vernacular Education Code, the 
following procedure be adopted for the payment of 
teachers* salaries : — 

So far as possible, salaries should be paid by the issue and 
delivery by messenger or by post of vouchers or pay- 
bills to be cashed at the nearest Government Treasury 
or Sub-Treasury, Identification of the teacher should 
be made at the Treasury, and receipt vouchers be 
posted by the Treasury Officer to the Secretary of the 
Board. The date and hour of disbursement should 
be fixed by the Deputy Commissioner so that teachers 
may receive payment without delay ; 

43 6) that the monthly pay bills of teachers* salaries, 
disbursed by elected Local Education Authorities, should 
be endorsed by the Deputy Inspector of Schools and 
that the Deputy Inspector of Schools should report to 
the Inspector of Schools that bills have been made out 
in full and in accordance with the prescribed scales ; 

(3 7) that, in view of the higher educational and professional 
qualifications and the lengthened periods of education 
and training to be required of teachers for service in the 
reorganized schools. Increased salary scales In Verna- 
cular schools be considered together with re-adjustments 
of scales in reorganized Anglo- vernacular schools at a 
suitable date in future ; 

43 8) that the formation of teachers’ associations and the 
organization of local and provincial conferences of 
teachers and teachers’ associations should be encouraged 
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with a view to the development of professional esprit-de- 
corps and the improvement of professional practice ; 

(39) that, as soon as finances permit, a Provincial Verna“ 
cular Teachers* Provident Fund on the lines of the 
existing Provident Fund for teachers in aided Anglo- 
vernacular and English schools be established, and that, 
in framing the rules for such a fund, the conditions for 
drawing temporary advances should be made stringent. 

Note — We have discussed Notification No 39, dated the 7th Ma\ and the 

representations of the Conterencc of Vernacular Teachers’ Associations on the 
subject of this Notification, viz ^ the pay of uncertificated monk-managers, and are 
unable to agree on any recommendation on this matter 

Fi nance. 

(See Part II, Section XVII ) 

25 The development of the education of the people lequires a 
sound and expanding system of finance Vernacular education is a 
national as well as <i local responsibility , the principle announced by 
<jOvernment in 1916 that Local Authorities should bear the whole cost 
of Vernacular education is inconsistent with this view 

We recommend : 

(1) that the principle of joint national and local responsibility 

now in operation in the administration of Vernacular 
education should be extended to the finance of Verna- 
cular education ; 

(2) (n) as the Permanent Financial Settlement of 192 7 

including the financial provision for 1,250 new schools 
under the “ Five-Year Scheme *’ was based on unduly 
rigid and restrictive bases and not only has prevented 
normal development but also has given rise to objection- 
able administration and discrimination between old 
schools and new schools opened under the “ Five-Year 
Plan 

<6) as sections 41, 4 2 and 4 4 of the Burma Rural Self- 
Government Act, 1921, and section 73 ^ of the Burma 
Municipal Act, 1898, and the Rules restricting 
the assignment to Local Education Authorities by the 
Local Authority to not more than the average actual 
assignments lawfully made during the previous trien- 
nium, make no provision for the operation of incre- 
mental scales of pay or for the development of 
existing schools or of necessary new schools ; 


* Renumbered as section 88 by the Burma Municipal Renumbering of Sections 
Act, 1933, 
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(c) as, in the absence of the desire or ability of Locat 
Authorities to raise funds locally, normal 
development is inhibited and ordinary administration 
carried on by such expedients as disregistering 
schools, withholding increments and other undesirable 
measures ; and 

(t/) in view of the desirability of adopting the principle of 
joint financial responsibility for Vernacular education ; 

that the Permanent Settlement should be replaced by 
a scheme of delegated and joint responsibility ; 

(3) that the general basis of the joint financial respon* 

sibility should be a fixed proportion to apply in the 
Province generally — the proportions in each local area 
being fixed in reference to the needs of the area ; 

(4) (a) as the existing system of permanent contributions 
begets in Local Authorities concerned a false attitude 
towards their duties, functions and responsibilities, 

(^) as they are largely spending bodies with no direct 
responsibility for raising the bulk of the funds they 
spend, and 

(c) as it is desirable to introduce the realities of respon** 
sibility in local self-government that — 

(i) Local Authorities should be provided with an inde- 

pendent sphere of rating in which to exercise these 
responsibilities and to discharge their functions ; and 

(ii) steps should be taken to devise a system of rating 

on the lines suggested by Mr, C. W. Dunn as 
described in Appendix V to the Report of the Capi- 
tation and Thathameda Taxes Enquiry Committee, 
or on some other lines. 

We lealize that, m order to conserve provincial levenues audio provide 
for increasing expenditure on mass education on the basis of joint 
provincial and local financial responsibility, some adiustment of taxation 
policy may be necessary 

A group of the Committee, consisting of Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, U Ba 
Thein, U Mya, Sra Shwe Ba, and Sayadaw U Ahlawkwa, wish to qualify 
this general statement with the following recommendations . 

(а) that the Government decision of 1927 to treat Thathameda 

and Capitation Taxes as local taxes and to set policy in the 
direction of complete conversion ,of these taxes to local 
expenditure be adhered to ; 

(б) that for the financial needs of ordered expansion of Vernacular 

education, there should be made available by Government 
funds from the receipts of Thathameda and Capitation Taxes, 
in the ratio of 2 : 1 out of these taxes by Government and 
Local Bodies respectively , 
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(c) that the amount equivalent to “ 1 ” should be obtained by 
Local Bodies through rates ; 

{d) that the total receipts from the Thathameda and Capitation 
Taxes should be reduced annually by an amount equivalent 
to “ 1 to be obtained by Local Bodies through rates ; 
and 

(tf) at present something over 50 per cent o£ the total collections 
of these taxes is paid to Local Bodies. It may take some 
time to absorb Capitation and Thathameda Taxes wholly 
into local rates. In the meantime “ Separation will have 
come and Local Bodies will have become accustomed to 
rates. Fresh an^angements should then be made. 

(5) ( a) that Local Hducation Authorities should prepare 

detailed estimates of their existing commitments and 
provisional liabilities for the parent Local Authority in 
sufficient time to enable the parent Local Authority to 
examine the Education Budget Estimate with a view to 
the assignment to be made, and 

( 6 ) that the practice, where it exists, of adjusting the Budget 

Estimate during the course of the financial year for 
which the estimate was prepared, to make it fit a lump 
sum assignment that was made without detailed 
reference to the Local Education Authority’s detailed 
estimate, by expedients such as the withholding of 
teachers’ increments, disregistration of schools and per- 
centage reductions of pay which are neither conducive 
to good administration nor to evoking the best service 
from the teachers, should be stopped ; 

(6) that the funds provided for the Vernacular education 

system administered by Local Education Authorities 
should be apportioned in each administrative area to the 
needs of the several communities in the area on the 
basis of the average numbers of schools and attendances 
during a fixed period, and according to the sanctioned 
programme of development, designed within a prescribed 
period to achieve adequate provision of educational 
facilities for all children of school-going age ; 

(7) that procedure on the lines of the following suggestions 

should be adopted in regard to the apportionment of 
funds in respect of the finance of the educational facili- 
ties for the several communities that may be concerned 
with particular local educational funds : — 

(a) from the total Educational Budget of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority should be deducted the total expendi- 
ture on the office of the Local Education Authority ; 


7 
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<5) from the remaining: balance, a percentage should be 
deducted to maintain the necessary closing: balance of 
the fund ; 

(e) from the remaining: balance, a percentag:e should be 
deducted to maintain a reserve fund to meet emer- 
g:encies and unforeseeable conting:encies ; 

{d) the remaining: balance should be apportioned for the 
maintenance of the reco^ni^^ed schools of the several 
communities in the jurisdiction of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority according to the numbers of the schools 
and attendances of pupils, and so far as possible and 
equitable on a per capita basis ; and 

(c) the reserve fund mentioned in (c) above should be used 
as a development fund, and should be apportioned 
according to the principle that claims of schools 
recognized without aid for aid, of unrecognized schools 
for recognition with aid, and for the establishment of 
new schools, should be met in accordance with local 
necessity and existing deficiency of educational 
provision together with the other principles laid 
down ; 

(8) that the general expenditure of a Local Education 
Authority, apart from that on the Local Education 
Authority’s own administrative staff and office, should 
conform to the following order of priority : — 

(l) the payment of salaries or of grants-in-aid for salaries 
according to prescribed scales and rules to existing 
teachers ; 

{2) the payment of the prescribed increments due to 
existing teachers ; 

(3) the payment of equipment and handicraft grants 

according to prescribed scale to recognized schools ; 

(4) the augmenting of the staffs of existing recognized 
schools according to the prescribed conditions ; 

(5) the registration of new schools ; and 

<6) the payment of building grants, not loans, if funds for 
such grants are included in the General Budget and 
not allotted separately as non-recurring contribu- 
tions for development ; 

<9) that every school should maintain on a prescribed 
form a simple statement of accounts showing monies 
received by way of grants-in-aid, fees, donations, etc., 
disbursements to teachers and menials, purchases of 
school books atid equipment, rent, if any, of land and 
buildings, and the amount. If any, appropriated by 
the manager-proprietor for his salary and expenditure 
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including salaries of clerical staff maintained for the 
management of the school ; 

<10) that the Deputy Inspector of Schools and the Inspector 
of Schools concerned should be supplied promptly 
with a monthly statement of accounts of each Local 
Hducation Authority in his jurisdiction to enable the 
Deputy Inspector and the Inspector promptly to notify 
higher authority whether expenditure is proceeding 
according to the sanctioned Budget Estimate and in 
conformity with the rules and regulations, and that 
teachers’ salaries are being paid according to the 
prescribed rates in full and at due time ; 

till) that the each Deputy Inspector and Inspector of 
Schools concerned should be furnished with a copy of 
the proceedings of each meeting of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority with which he is concerned within 
seven days of the closing of each meeting ; 

(12) in reference to the recommendation that all post- 
primary education should be under the direct control 
of the Ministry of Education ; 

that post-primary schools established and maintained by 
Local Education Authorities be financed on the same 
basis as primary Vernacular schools, but for the 
purpose of calculating costs in respect of the Provincial 
Government’s share of the cost, expenditure should 
be recognized on the basis of the principles applied to 
aided Anglo-vernacular schools. 

Vernacular Education Code. 

{Sec Part II, Section XVIII ) 

26 In reference to Government’s leqiiest for oiu opinion on the 
proposed revised Vernacular Education Code, we regret that w'e are 
unable to find time for a detailed examination of the proposed revised 
Code In view of the fact that our proposals depart in many ways 
from the existing organization of Vernacular education, we do not 
consider that such detailed examination at this juncture, w ould be of 
value. We have no objection to the issue of the proposed revised 
Vernacular Education Code as a stop-gap measure pending the adoption 
of such of the Committee’s recommendations for the reoiganization of 
V'ernacular education as Government may see lit to adopt. 

Vocational Education. 

{See Part III) 

27. Our general views and recommendations in regard to the 
provision of vocational education are set out below. It should be 
noted that these do not include the references Ito and comments on 
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foi-ty-seven recommendations made by the Committee on Technical and 
Vocational Education in 1927, or a number of sugj^estions detailed in 
the narrative in Part III. 

We recommend : 

(1) that ordinarily vocational education apart from training 

for artisanship should not begin until a pupil has 
completed the post-primary course ; 

(2) that, when the proposed reorganized school system is in 
operation, the Second Public Examination should be 
adopted as the minimum qualification for admission to 
vocational courses and training for which the present 
minimum qualification is the High School Exam- 
ination ; 

(3) that the existing facilities, including those temporarily 

in abeyance, for vocational training other than training 
for artisanship appear to be reasonably adequate for the 
purposes for which they are provided ; 

(4) that additional facilities for vocational education should 

be provided only when there is a reasonable prospect 
that pupils who undergo the vocational training will 
secure employment consistent with the training ; 

(5) that, since the dominant industry of the Province is 

plant and animal husbandry and the exploitation of the 
products of that husbandry, the scheme of education 
relating to agriculture, particularly the proposals in 
regard to vocational agricultural schools, should have 
the chief claim for financial support when funds become 
available for the further development of vocatiomat 
education — but the needs of other industries should be 
provided for at the same time ; 

(6) A. that a degree in agriculture should be instituted 

in the University for the following among other 
purposes : — 

(a) to provide teachers to train teachers of school garden- 

ing, agricultural science and cognate subjects ; 

(b) to provide teachers for vocational agricultural courses ; 

(c) to provide inspectors of agricultural schools, and of 

agriculture and cognate courses in any type of 
school ; and 

{d) to provide prospective officers Of Government Depart- 
ments such as the Agricultural Department, the Land 
Records Department, and Departments other than 
specialist Departments with training not only of 
academic value but also of value in administration, 
in Burma ; 
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B. (a) that the basis of a^fricultural education work should 

be that done in the Agricultural College, Mandalay, and 
in the experimental farms and demonstration centres 
maintained throughout the Province ; 

ib) that the work done in these institutions should be 
developed without stint ; 

<c) that the energies of the research staff in these institutions 
should not be diverted to other projects such as 
University courses ; and 

<^/) that additional staff should be employed for University 
courses ; 

C. that the dissemination of agricultural information 

should continue as at present by means of the agricul- 
tural staff working throughout the Province and in 
time, when schools equipped to teach agricultural 
science, and teachers capable of maintaining school 
gardens are available, should flow through the schools 
and teachers to the country ; 

D. that, while no attempt should be made to give vocational 

instruction in agriculture in ordinary primary or 
post-primary schools, the development of school gardens, 
of courses in general science, in biological science, 
and in appropriate schools agricultural science, should 
prepare the way for suitable pupils to take a vocational 
course in agriculture ; 

E. (a) that schools of the type of the American Baptist 

Mission Agricultural School at Pyinmana which has 
demonstrated, after difficult pioneering, the value of its 
methods of vocational training in agriculture should be 
established ; 

(^) that the sons of 1 andow'ners and of cultivating tenants 
should be attracted to schools of this type to form the 
nucleus of agriculturists with open minds that is 
required to develop the manifold practice of agriculture 
in Burma ; 

(c) that the schools should offer courses appropriate to the 
plant and animal husbandry peculiar to the area in 
which the school is situated ; 

(J) that the courses in technical agricultural schools should 
include instruction in the marketing of the particular 
products with which the school is concerned ; and 

(6^) that a course in the canning of fruits should be included 
in courses in connection with orchard husbandry ; 

F. that while the facilities for practical training in sericulture 

in Maymyo appear to be adequate for the present for 
practical training purposes, in suitable schools the 
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elements of sericulture should form part o^f, or be art 
adjunct to the general elementary science course 
which has been proposed as a compulsory part of the 
curriculum of the post-primary school ; 

(7) that in case of occupations in respect of which educa- 
tional institutions cannot give practical experience, 
arrangements should be made when possible for 
practical training elsewhere ; 

(8) that a polytechnic school should be organized to 

provide practical instruction of a standard and scope 
lower than that provided in the Government Technical 
Institute, Insein, for artisanship and craftsmanship in 
the following occupations : — 

(a) carpentry, wood turning, joinery, cabinet making ; 

(^) metal work in iron, copper, tin, lead, etc. ; 

(O practical motor mechanics including simple electrical 
mechanics ; 

(^/) pottery work of a less ambitious kind than was 
attempted in the Insein Technical Institute ; 

(f) tailoring, dress-making, laundry work and dyeing of 
clothes and yarns ; 

(/) rope and twine making ; 

occupations such as button making associated withr 
bone, ivory, horn, shell and similar products ; and 
(/;) drawing and painting ; 

(9) that the proposed polytechnic school should not concern 

itself with ordinary literary education but may even- 
tually provide teaching of the kind now provided in 
commercial schools ; 

(10) that evening classes of a more advanced nature should 

be provided in the polytechnic school for artisans and 
craftsmen who have taken the lower course or are 
serving or have served an apprenticeship in any 
occupation associated with the courses provided in the 
polytechnic school ; 

(11) that courses in the polytechnic school should ordinarily 

be open to pupils who have completed the post-primary 
school course ; others who have not completed this 
course may be admitted provided they have completed 
15 years of age ; 

(12) that the instruction in existing commercial schools 

should be improved and that a course in commerce and 
business organization on the lines of the existing 
prescribed course for the Anglo-vernacular and English 
high school be introduced in suitable commercial 
schools ; 
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(13) that the question of providing* district demonstrators 
in pottery work similar to those employed in the silk 
weaving industry by the Saunders Weaving Institute, 
Amarapura, should be examined by Government ; 

(14) that the recommendation of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Committee, 192 7, that it is desirable 
to examine the necessity for providing a course in rice- 
milling should be re-considered ; 

(15) that the question of providing instruction in the 
manufacture of salt should be examined with a view 
to providing facilities for such training as may be 
desirable ; 

(16) that the higher course in the Government Forestry 
School at Pyinmana be adapted and thrown open to 
vernacular candidates ; 

(17) that the question of providing a suitable course leading 
to a registrable qualification in dentistry, apart from 
medicine, should be examined ; 

(18) that, to increase the supply of midwives and nurses for 
rural areas, provision be made for the admission of 
vernacular candidates to courses ofl training for mid- 
wives and nurses. 




PART II, 


SECTION I. 

Legislation to Consolidate the Several Parts of the Public 

Service of Education. 

28. The public service of education in Burma comprises the 
University, the system of Government and aided Anglo-vernacular 
schools, the system of Government and aided English schools, the 
system of Vernacular schools, and institutions such as the Agricultural 
College, the Government Medical and Forestry schools. Public Health 
Institute classes, the Government Technical Institute, Insein, aided 
schools for deaf, dumb and blind, aided commercial schools, 
institutions such as the Saunders Weaving Institute, Amarapura, the 
Pagan Lacquer School, and other vocational classes and schools. The 
University was incorporated by the Rangoon University Act, 1920 
The Vernacular school system is administered under sections of the 
Burma Municipal Act, 1898, the Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 
1921, and the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 1922. The Anglo- 
vernacular and E)nglish systems of schools and the vocational educational 
institutions mentioned have no statutoiy basis ; they are administered 
under orders and rules made from time to time by the Departments 
of Government concerned. 

29 Despite the sectionalized basis of its present organization, the 

public service of education is not in practice administered m separate 
administiations labelled: “University/’ “Anglo-vernacular,” 

“ English ” and “ Vernacular.” Nevertheless there is considerable 
segregation of administration particularly of vocational and technical 
education. The sectional organization, notwithstanding the co-ordinat- 
ing factors that operate in the system, cannot but impede close 
co-ordination of the several parts of the system. 

30 The existing organization of Vernacular education and the 
wide powers conferred on Local Education Authorities emphasize its 
local character, obscure its national functions and isolate it from 
other parts of the public service of education. The finance and 
administration of Vernacular education are knit with the administration 
of local services proper, such as lighting, drainage and bazaar manage- 
ment. In consequence, local considerations that should have no 
bearing on education tend to deflect educational policy and 
finance. It is significant, however, that the importance of Vernacular 
education in relation to other local services is recognized by the 
provision for its local administration by separate Local Education 
Authorities. It is significant also that a separate Code is provided 
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for Vernacular education. This Code consists of extracts of the 
several local self-governing enactments and of rules made by Govern- 
ment in exercise of its rule-making powers under these enactments. It 
is not, however, an exhaustive compilation ; it does not incorporate 
sections of the enactments which, although they do not have specific 
reference to education, reserve to Government powers over all 
local services including the administration of Vernacular education. 
The point is that separate Education Authoiities and a separate Code 
recognize that it is desirable and necessary to provide for the adminis- 
tration of Vernacular education apart from other, and distinctly local 
services 

31 One of the major themes of this report is co-ordination and 
reorganization of all educational facilities and of the administration and 
financial provision for these facilities without depriving Local 
Authorities of initiative and of administrative and financial 
responsibilities. An Education Act dealing with the whole public 
seivice of education would not involve a divorce of Vernacular 
education fiom existing local authority, but w^ould emphasize 
that Local Education Authoiities are responsible for the exercise of 
delegated poweis and duties in connection with an important part of 
the public service of education. 

32. The lack of legislative foundation of the Anglo-vernacular and 
English systems of schools, the barriers between these systems and the 
Vernacular system, the need for an all-embracing policy not only 
for primary education but for secondary education in Vernacular,. 
Anglo-vernacular and English schools and for the dove-taihng of the 
ordinary school systems with the vocational and technical systems, all 
point in the same direction, namely, the need for co-ordinated and 
co-ordinating authority based on specific legislative authority. In 
recommending a comprehensive Education Act to accomplish this,, 
w^e are fortified in our opinion by the piMctice of older and more 
experienced systems of education. In England, all education is 
controlled by the Board of Education under the Consolidated 
Education Act of 1921. This Act in no way derogates from the 
powers and responsibilities of Local Authoiities who administer 
primary, secondary, and technical and vocational education Time 
is ripe for co-ordination of the different parts of the public service of 
education in Burma and for the exercise by the Provincial Authority of 
effective control of local educational admimstiation. 

33. W^e invite the attention of Government, therefore, to the 
facts . 

(a) that University education is provided for by statute — the 
amended University of Rangoon Act, 1920 ; 
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(b) that Vernacular education is provided for by statutes — the 
Burma Municipal Act, 1898, the Burma Rural Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1921, and the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 
1922 ; 

{c that the systems known as the Anglo-vernacular and English 
systems of schools have no statutoiy basis , and 
id) that certain institutions for technical and vocational 
mstiuction have no statutory basis , 

34 and we recommend : 

that the systems of Anglo=vernacular and English 
schools be placed on a statutory basis, and that these 
systems together with the Vernacular system should 
constitute a single system ; and that without 
prejudice to the powers of the University of Rangoon 
under the University Act, and without prejudice to 
the principle that local self-governing bodies shall be 
associated with the provision and administration of 
Vernacular primary education, that the public service of 
education, including the single system of schools,, 
should be governed by a specific consolidating Educa- 
tion Act. 

SECTION II 

The Cr<:\TR\L Educvtiov Authority 
Systems of Admi7iislraiton 

35 Systems of administmtiou of the public service of education may 
be grouped generall> lu two ckisses. Into one class fall the systems in 
which tlie centnil authoiity exercises sole control and, into the othei\ 
those in which part of the responsibility for the operation of the system 
is delegated by the central authoiity to local authoiities At either 
extreme in the two classes there aie, on the one hand, s\ stems com- 
pletely and biueaucratically controlled and, on the other, systems 
organised locally under little or no central control. 

Ceil frail zed Systems 

36. Among the public services of education of the world w^hich 
are controlled completely by a cential state authority discharging local 
functions by the agency of state ofticials or state appointed local bodies^ 
are Australia, the Union of South Africa, France, Geimany, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, Persia, Peru, Chile, Poland, Portugal, Siam, Turkey, 
Rumania, Rhodesia, and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

37. It IS often assumed erroneously that the administration of educa- 
tion by a central department must mevitabl}^ be rigid and formal and 
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result in mechanical uniformity, loss of freedom, and lack of local 
interest. The truth is that lifeless routine and formalism may be found 
under any system of administration. A centralized system controlled by 
officials who lack driving power and initiative may become anasmic or 
suffer from creeping paralysis. On the other hand, vigorous and inspiring 
direction in a centralized system can produce results in a comparatively 
brief time ; progress has not to wait while local authorities are being 
convinced that reasonable projects are practicable. Flexibility, diver- 
sity, sensitiveness to local life, and other desirable qualities have much 
less relation than is alleged to the form of the administrative system. 
They depend, to a great extent, on factors such as the quality and 
training of the teaching personnel, the degree to which the teacher is 
independent of local preferences and prejudices, the extent to which he 
is encouraged by the more enlightened members of the community and, 
above all, on the spirit which animates the whole system and 
finds expression through its inspectors. When a small local community 
provides most of the finance, erects school premises and engages and 
pays teachers, its interest is apt to be confined to finance and to the 
reflection of local preferences and prejudices in the life and personnel of 
the school ; whereas when the teacher is appointed and controlled, and 
his salary is fixed and paid by an authority which is relatively 
unaffected by local storms and currents, he is in a position of greater 
independence. Fruitful relations betw^een the teacher and the commun- 
ity do not necessarily grow^ from a system w hich imbues the teacher 
with an over-mastering sense of his dependence on his immediate 
neighbours. 

38. These reflections have support in the experience of the 
countries named. Whatever criticisms may be levelled against centra- 
lized administrative authority, it wall hardly be contended that the 
education systems of countries such as Japan, Germany, Italy, France, 
and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are lifeless The reflections 
have particular support in the experience of countries such as Australia, 
Canada, and the Union of South Africa, wdiere the problems of educa- 
tional administration have been and are, m many respects, similar to 
those confronting us in Burma. 

39. In no other considerable English-speaking country is the whole 
of the administrative control of education centralized, as it is in each 
Australian State, in a State Department of Education under a Minister 
of the Crown. The Department is responsible for the opening and 
closing of schools, for the curriculum, for the training of teachers and 
for their appointment, promotion and transfer. There is no system of 
local administration or of local taxation for education. All expenditure 
is met from the revenues of the State and is voted by Parliament. 
Australia, prides herself on her democratic institutions. The demand 
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for elementary education for all children has been met, even in the 
remotest districts, by centralized administration and state funds. 
Australian experience supports the view that sparsely populated countries 
and less wealthy centres of population are best served by a centralized 
administration and a state system of schools financed by state funds. 
In Australia, theie is as much educational progress, efhciency and 
sympathetic control, and flexibility of curricula and methods to suit 
conditions and keen interest in school affairs as elsewhere 

40. In Canada, the outstanding chaiacteristic of the education system 
is variety In general, the control of each central provincial education 
authority is supreme and unlimited For convenience and foi efficiency 
the central provincial authorities delegate some of their functions to 
local boards These local bodies aie the agents of the central 
authorities The present tendency in Canada is to withdraw functions 
already delegated to these local education bodies The bureaucratic 
control of education by an ever-increasing body of experts w’ho are 
sometimes impatient of lay opinion is vigilantly w’atched and held in 
check by stiessing the responsibility of the central authority, personified 
in the Minister, to the legislature and to the people 

41 In South Africa, the Union central education authority has 
overriding powers ovei the provincial authorities of Cape Colony, 
Transvaal, Orange Free State and Natal. District school boards have 
no official responsibilities All tendencies m South Africa, as in Canada, 
are towards more and more centralization. 

We have glanced at centralized administration ; let us now turn to a 
decentralized system 


A Decentralized System, 

42. In the United States of Ameiica neither the Federal Goveinment 
nor the States exert much direct authority over education Education 
was not provided for m the Federal Constitution ; it was left as one of 
the rights of each State. The majority of the State constitutions contain 
some reference to the improvement and promotion of education. By 
local interpretation, the responsibility for education is vested in the 
State but, in actual practice, the States have delegated the control of, and 
responsibility for education to local areas. The result is, what has been 
called by one writer, an anarchy of “localism in which, it may be 
admitted, many striking and fruitful educational experiments have been 
tried. There is not one education system, but a myriad of systems 
organized in the most diverse relationships. There are forty-eight State 
school systems almost completely autonomous These State systems in 
turn are split into some 127,000 local jurisdictions almost wholly indepen- 
dent administratively although circumscribed in some States by the 
general regulations of the States. Educational jurisdictions are often 
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independent from and frequently not conterminous with the jurisdictions 
responsible for maintaining other local public services. Within the 
myriad school districts may be found striking and often conflicting 
conditions in respect of the qualifications and emoluments of teachers, 
cuincula, school organization, discipline, etc There are to-day strong 
movements in many States to devise not only Federal but effective 
State central administration and control It is recognized in the 
United States of America that effective measures for co-ordination and 
centralization must be the basis of further educational development 


The Board of Education {England and Wales) 

43 The lesson to be drawn from the experience of the countries 
whose systems have been briefly referred to is that an efficient central 
authority with effective powers of control is the foundation of a sound 
public service of education. The tendencies everywhere are to 
strengthen the central authority at the expense of the local authority. 
As the Simon Commission has pointed out,* the powerful local 
authorities of England are no exception to this In England, the 
Education Act of 1921, which consolidated all previous Education Acts 
and embodied provisions of other Acts relevant to the public set vice of 
education, including those affecting the employment and physical 
welfare of children, continued the Board of Education as the Department 
of Government “ chaiged with the superintendence of matters 
relating to education m England and Wales The Board consists of a 
majority of the members of the Cabinet, namely, the Tvlmister of 
Education (President of the Board), the Lord President of the Council, 
the piincipal Secretaries of State, the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. At present, the Board of Education 
does not function as a Board, but it may do so in accordance w ith the 
idiosyncrasies of British constitutional practice The Minister is 
responsible to Parliament for acts done by himself or the secietaiiat of 
the Board The “ Board ” is the administrator of one of the largest 
Departments of Government, and is unquestionably the supreme 
controlling authority m education. It exercises its authority under 
specific powders conferred by tlie Act, through its financial control 
of local education authorities, and by regulations made by the Board 
from time to time under the Act. 

44. There can be no dissent from the proposition that a consistent 
and homogeneous policy of educational development postulates a 
central authority capable of formulating such a policy and endowed 
with power to develop and control policy. The Minister of Education 
is responsible to the legislature for such policy and control 


Sec Simon Report, Volume I, page 397. 
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The Stmon Commission on the Central Authority 

45. On the devolution of control to local bodies in India and 
Burma, the “Simon Commission commented as follows . * “It is 
now evident that the action of some Provincial Governments was 
both precipitate and excessive. It has tied the hands of ministerial 
departments and however much they may now^ realize the necessity of 
wise refoims and true economy, they hnd themselves clepiived of that 
effective power of supervision, direction and ultimate control which, 
even in countries where self-^^overnment by local bodies is most highly 
developed, is regarded as essential. In England, where the principal 
of decentralization is honoured and local self-government is strongly 
and highly developed much more power is reserved to and exercised by 
the Department, acting through its permanent educational .idvisers, than 
in India. We fully recognize the v^ilue of responsible local adminis- 
tration as a training ground for political and public life , this must be set 
off against some degree of initial inefficiency Local bodies may 
learn by making their own mistakes but they need to be helped not to 
repeat them, and their short-comings must be genuine mistakes due to 
inexperience cr ignorance We do not exaggerate the significance of 
the instances of misuse oi abuse of local power which the proceedings 
of local bodies supply, but it is clear that in a good man^^ cases the 
* mistakes ’ are more properly described as ' breaches of tiust ’ After 
all, provincial Governments and Education Departments are trustees of 
a service which is of vital importance for the youth of India and the 
future of India which is now m a most critical position That trustee- 
ship does involve the reservation and exercise of the pow'ers necessary 
for securing its due discharge.” 

The Hartog Committee on the Central Authority, 

46. On the same subject, the Hartog Committee said . t “ We 
have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the lesponsi- 
bilities of Ministers in the Provinces should be reduced. On the 
contrary we are of opinion that they have been reduced too much 
already by devolution on local bodies which has taken the control of 
primary education to a large extent out of their hands v\ith unfortunate 
results. The relations between provincial Governments and local bodies 
demand further consideration and adjustment. The formation of an 
educated electorate is a matter for the nation Under recent legislation, 
powers have been devolved on local bodies in such a w ay that Ministers 
reponsible to the legislatures have no effective control of the expenditure 
of money voted for mass education ; and in some cases owing to 
inadequate inspection, they have little information as to the results of that 
expenditure. It is clear that the new factor of ministerial responsibility 
has not been taken sufficiently into account.” 


Simon Report, Volume I, page 397. 


t Hartog Report, page 346 
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The Extent of Decentralization in Burma, 

47. When the functions of the Education Department and its Inspect- 
ing officers in relation to the new self-governing Local Authorities in 
Burma were under consideration, the relationships betw’een the Education 
Department and Local Education Authorities were defined in a note 
dated 29th March 1923 now incorporated in Departmental Instructions, 
This note said :* “ The distinction between self-governing and non-self- 
governing areas is a political distinction and with politics the Education 
Department has nothing to do The local controlling authority may be 
autocratic, bureaucratic or democratic, a political agent, a Deputy 
Commissioner or an elected Board, but it is all one to us. We have no 
preferences except that as our aim is the advancement of sound educa- 
tion, to us ‘ whatever is best administer'd is best.’ ” 

Unfortunately, this Olympian attitude cannot be maintained in face 
of the facts of the local administration of education in Burma to-day. 
We do not imply that the officers and servants of the Ministry of 
Education should play any political or bureaucratic part in administra- 
tion. We wish to stress, however, that local and provincial faction and 
prejudice have played too great a part in the local administration of 
education. Too often the vital concern of local education, the educa- 
tional welfare of the children, has been forgotten in the welter and 
see-saw of local faction Not seldom, in the discussions round the 
table of the elected Local Education Authority, the education of the 
child is forgotten. 

48. We refer again to the note incorporated in Departmental 

Instructions and to the functions of Inspecting officers of the Education 
Department in relation to Local Education Authorities as defined in the 
note. The gist of the matter concerning Inspecting officers is in such 
statements as : “ They will have no powers or functions other than 

supervision.’^ ‘‘ No educational officer will have power to issue any 
orders in a school or office recognized by or under the control of a Local 
Education Authority.” “The Inspector of Schools may freely tender 
advice on any matter under discussion at a meeting of a District School 
Board.” “ Education officers will have nothing whatever to do with 
local educational finance beyond giving advice on the requirements of 
education generally in the areas with which they are concerned, and on 
the needs of the particular schools situated in these areas.” “ The 
advice and guidance which is required from educational officers will, 

be freely given but it seems essential that from the very 

first, Boards should shoulder their own responsibilities, for if local 
self-government in the sphere of education is to be a genuine success, 
the success must be due to the independent efforts of the popularly 
elected bodies themselves.” 


* Sec Departmental Instructions, Volume I, page 84. 
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Advice has been freely tendered by Education officers, and the 
Local Education Authorities have shouldered their responsibilities-^^oo 
often, however, interpreting these responsibilities as opposition to the 
expert advice offered. 

Powers Reserved to Central Authortttes~Defecttve. 

49. Experience has discovered that the powers conferred by the 
local self-government enactments on Commissioners as administrative 
officers of the Ministry of Education are inadequate for the control 
of authorities who persist in actions contrary to the public interest and 
the policy of the Ministry It is true that the prescribing of curricula 
and text-books, the control of examinations, the inspection of schools, 
the prescribing of qualifications of teachers, and the ultimate power of 
control that inheres in the control of the purse remain with the 
Ministry ; but the existing powers of the Ministry are inadequate when 
invoked to deal with Local Education Authorities who register 
inefficient schools, disregister efficient schools, starve efficient schools 
of staff, support superfluous schools, and ignore necessitous areas while 
duplicating or increasing facilities m less necessitous areas To deal with 
maladministration of this kind, the existing cumbrous machinery of 
control of local -government administration is ineffective. The power 
of supersession reserved to Government is a power to be used as a last 
resort. When the power has to be resorted to, the delaj^ arising from 
the proper reluctance to use this extreme measure, in effect imposes 
penalties on the children whose education is being maladministered ; 
their education continuesto be mismanaged Nevertheless, supersession 
is, at present, the only remedy for the maladministration of an intractable 
education authority standing on its rights unquestionable within the four 
corners of existing legislation. 

50. The powers reserved to the central authority and those 
delegated to the officers of the central authority, the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Commissioner, under Chapters VII and VIII of the 
Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, and the bare advisory and supervisory 
functions assigned to the Director of Public Instruction and to 
Inspecting officers have failed in their purpose, have contributed to the 
present inefficiencies of the Vernacular education system, and are 
ineffective for the development of a provincial policy. A consistent 
and comprehensive educational policy for the Province cannot evolve 
from the operations of Local Education Authorities empowered to 
pursue local policy without reference to the general policy of 
Government. Many of these authorities lack the experience and vision 
necessary for local needs, let alone national needs. An integrated 
system of $cbools cannot evolve from a system in which the expert 
administrative head (the Director of Public Instruction) may give 
advice only, which may be accepted or rejected at the discretion of the 

8 
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receivers of the advice. The Inspector may give advice only. The 
Commissioner is not necessarily equipped to give advice or pass orders 
on academic matters. The functions of the Minister do not include 
day to day interference in the routine administration of Vernacular 
schools ; his sphere is that of policy and general control. In effecti 
there is a hiatus in the administration. 

51. In other countries where local self-governing authorities have 
been endowed with wide powers to provide and administer education, 
such authorities can command the services of highly qualified 
educational experts and the same local authorities are powerfully] 
influenced in their administration by a body of instructed opinion: 
among the electors. Individually, and together, such authorities 
are able to bring to bear on the central education authority a 
weight of expert opinion which the central authority is often glad 
to use. The conditions in Burma are far otherwise. At present, 
the central authority alone can command the necessary expert 
advisers and executive officers in the sphere of Vernacular education. 
Of necessity, the central authority must, if the public service of 
education is to make reasonable progress, impose on Local Education 
Authorities its expert policy and its wider views of national as 
well as local needs A reasonable view of the state of affairs in the local 
administration of education leads to the conclusion that the central 
authority must exercise more effective control over Local Authorities. 
The justice of the statements of the Simon Commission and the Hartog 
Committee on the subject of excessive decentralization and of our 
general comments is substantiated. The intractability of certain local 
authorities has forced Government, after much patient effort to avoid 
such a course, to promote Bill No. 4 of 1935 — The Burma Local 
Government Amending Bill, 1935 — for the purpose of securing power 
to the Ministry of Education “ to enforce the maintenance of a provincial 
policy throughout the areas administered by local self-governing bodies 
and to over-rule the action of a Local Authority when it considers 
that their action is contrary to the public interest/' 

Reversion to Centralized System Impracticable. 

52. A number of witnesses have urged the desirability of 
withdrawing entirely from Local Education Authorities their existing 
powers ; they advocated the complete centralization of administration. 
Australia, Canada and South Africa could be quoted in support 
of such centralization, but the duty and responsibility for developing 
local self-governing institutions have been laid on local bodies 
in Burma. We are of opinion, therefore, that it is not only 
uudesiiable, but impracticable to reverse policy. This being sO| the 
question remains : What form of central authority will best meet 
the mrcumstances ? 
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Board of Education Proposed. 

53. The Minister of Education is accountable to the Legislature for 
the provision and control of education. In the Burma of the future, he 
will be responsible jointly with other members of the Council of 
Ministers for this provision and control. We are of opinion that it is 
desirable that the administration of education should be based on a 
majority opinion of the Council of Ministers so that educational 
interests in general may find representation in the central authority. 

54. In view of the necessity for an effective central education 
authority with clearly defined and adequate powers to develop the 
public service of education to meet the diverse needs of the people 
of the Province, 

we recommend : 

that consistent with the Government of Burma Act, 1935, 
a statutory Board of Education, with the Minister of 
Education as President, be charged with the respon- 
sibility for the provision and control of education 
and that the Board consist of the Minister of 
Education {President) and Ministers nominated by 
the Council of Ministers in number not less than 
half the number of Ministers constituting the Council 
of Ministers, and 

that the statutory functions of the Board be defined as 
follows : 

(1) to control, supervise and co-ordinate the public 
service of education ; 

i2) to propose, prepare, and carry through the legislature 
the measures necessary for the provision, reorgani- 
zation, improvement and extension of the public 
service of education ; 

(3) to obtain from the legislature funds for the public 
service of education ; 

x(4) to distribute public funds according to the instruc- 
tions of the legislature and on the conditions 
prescribed by the Board of Education in the rules 
governing staffing, curricula, school organization 
class management, methods, attendance, discipline, 
and other matters pertaining to the management 
of education institutions ; 

is) to organize and systematize national and local 
finance for the public service of education ; 

46) to secure adequate contributions by local author- 
ities towards a national system of education 
accessible on a basis of equal opportunity to every 
person capable of profiting by it ; 
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(7) to res^ulate, to inspectt to examine in order to ensure 
that public funds are expended in accordance 
with the statutory provisions for the public 
service of education ; 

(8) to train and recognize teachers and to regulate the 

staffing of schools ; 

(9) to do or to cause to be done services which are not 

or cannot be done on a basis of local organization ; 

(10) to distribute information and to operate the 
machinery of enquiry and consultation ; 

(11 ) to frame rules for the discharge of any or all of the 

functions stated in the foregoing clauses. 

A Cenhal Advisory Cointniliee. 

55. In England there is a statutory committee known as the 
Consultative Committee. It exists to advise the Board of Education 
on educational questions and problems referred to it by the Board, 
This Consultative Committee consists, at present, of not less than two- 
thirds of its membership of persons qualified to represent the views of 
universities and other bodies interested in education At present it 
consists of 21 members appointed for six years by the President, and 
provision is made for the letirement of its members by rotation. 
Objection was taken to the constitution of the Committee with statutory 
powers on the ground that the Minister must be responsible for the 
choice of his advisers as well as the action he takes on their advice. 
The idea of making the Committee a regulative Committee with 
independent powers was rejected The general function of the 
Consultative Committee, as now constituted is to provide Government, 
impersonated by the Minister, with expert advice and up-to-date 
information on education without in any way restricting or lessening 
the responsibility of the Minister. 

56. In 1918, a Committee on the Machinery of Government 
commented favourably on the practice of the Board of Education. It 
said * that so long as advisory bodies are not permitted to impair the 
full responsibility of Ministers to Parliament, the more they are regarded 
as an integral part of the normal organization of the Department the more 
Ministers will be enabled to command the confidence of Parliament 
and the public in the administration of a service which seems likely in 
increasing degree to affect the lives of large sections of the 
community. 

57. The Consultative Committee in England has paved the way for 
important administrative and legislative action, and has done valuable 


See Selby-Bigge “The Board of Education,’* page ^04, 
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service for education. It has published a series of authoritative reports 
some of which will be referred to later 

58. The Secondary Schools Board in Burma is of the nature of a 
consultative committee, but it deals with questions of Anglo-vernacular 
and English education only ; these of course, often have repercus- 
sions on Vernacular education, on the one hand, and on University 
education-, on the other. 

59. There exists, at present, an Education Advisory Board, Its 
political constitution detracts from its value as a consultative education 
body. 

60 The complexity of the existing education system in Burma, the 
dispersion of responsibility for the several parts of the system the 
different modes of life and economic conditions of the peoples through- 
out the Province, the complexities of race and community the relatively 
backward state and many degrees of development of education m the 
Province make it impossible for any one man, Minister or official, to 
see all the time, whole and m detail, all the problems that present 
themselves It is important, therefore, that the Ministry of Education 
should make use of every possible means of keeping itself advised on 
educational matters by the medium of a body similar to the Consultative 
Committee m England It is not suggested that the constitution of the 
Consultative Committee should be rigidly copied, but that a committee 
adapted to the circumstances of Burma would be a valuable addition to 
the administrative machinery for the development of education. 

61. We recommend : 

that a statutory Advisory Committee similar to the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of education in 
England be established to advise the Board of 
Education in Burma on educational matters referred 
to it by the Board and that a proportion of the 
membership of the Advisory Committee be reserved 
for representatives of the non«Burmese communities. 

Note - — It is not intended that this Advisory Committee should assume the 
examining functions of the existing Secondary Schools Advisory Board or of the 
Vernacular Schools Examination Board. 
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SECTION III. 

The Secretariat of the Proposed Board of Education 
(Central and Local). 

Functions and Powers of the Secretary, the Director of 
Public Instruction, Commissioners and Inspectors. 

Permanent Secretariat Personnel Desirable, 

62. We stress the importance of long views, of consistency and 
continuity of policy, and of vigorous central administration. In Burma, 
where, as already pointed out, the number of non-official experts avail- 
able for the public service of education is relatively small, the necessity 
of concentrating their energies and those of the official education officers 
on well-planned programmes of development is imperative. In future, 
when Ministers may be blown in and out of office by shifting political 
winds, and the constitution of the Board of Education may undergo 
rapid changes, some degree of permanency in the personnel of the 
key positions in the secretariat of the Board is essential. 

63. The Board of Education in England has, for all practical 
purposes, a permanent staff. Recruits to the higher branches of the 
Civil Service in England are appointed to a particular department andy 
generally, serve wholly in that department and, in the course of time, 
become experts in the affairs with which the department is concerned. 
We do not suggest that the organization of government services is 
similar in England and Burma, or that the public services of education in 
the two countries are comparable in magnitude or other ways. The issue 
is that the Board in England has a permanent secretariat, including 
among its senior officers, appointments such as the Permanent Secretary, 
who is the Chief Officer of the Board, the Deputy Secretary, the 
Accountant-General, the Deputy Accountant-General, the Chief Medical 
Officer, the Legal Adviser, Principal Secretaries, Principals and Assist- 
ant Principals. The secretariat of the Board is extended locally 
by its Inspectors. Each local education authority has its own 
Director of Education and other professionally and technically qualified 
education officers ; some authorities have their own cadres of 
inspectors. In England, educational policy is not only embodied in the 
statutes governing education, but is continually being recrystallized in 
public opinion by the efforts of innumerable individuals and associations 
of people, expert and lay, with diverse yet converging educational 
ideals. The point we wish to emphasize is that conditions in Burma 
make continuity and permanency in secretariat personnel a fundamental 
requirement of the administrative organism. 
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The Education Department. 

64. In Burma, since 1921, the Ministry of Education has had as its 
head five Ministers, including the present Minister. From January 1921 
until May 1927, Vernacular education was administered, side by side 
with Anglo-vernacular and English school and University education, 
in the Department of Education, Local Government and Public Health. 
From May 1927 till March 1934, Vernacular education was administered 
in a separate Department of Local Government which had its own 
Secretary. From March 1934, Vernacular education reassumed its 
place beside other parts of the school system under one Secretary in 
the Education Department. Vernacular education has been in the 
charge of twelve different Secretaries since 1921, while the other kinds 
of education controlled by the Ministry of Education have had eleven 
different Secretaries. In all, fifteen individuals have held twenty 
tenures of the two Secretaryships during the fifteen years from 
January 1921. In the same period, five t Directors of Public 
Instruction, including the present Director, have held office. It 
may be added that technical and vocational education, lower than 
University standard, and of various kinds has been administered 
by Departments other than the Education Department. The actual 
tenures of the offices of Minister, Secretary, and Director were as 
follows : 

[Letters refer to individual Ministers and officers ] 


Ministers 


Aa from 29-1-23 
to 4-12-25 
Bb from 5-12-25 
to 19-12-28. 
Cc from 20-12-28 
to 17-11-32. 
Vacant 18-11-32 
to 13-1-33. 

Dd from 14-1-33 
to 8-11-33 
Ee from 9-11-33 
to 21-1-34. 

Dd from 22-1-34 
to 7-4-34. 

Ff from 9-4-34 
to date. 


Secretaries 


A from 18-1-21 
to 7-8-22. 

B from 7-8-22 
to 20-12-23 
C from 20-12-23 
to 19-11-25 
D from 19-11-25 
to 2-12-25 
E from 2-12-25 
to 9-11-26. 

F from 9-11-26 
to 8-4-27 
G from 8-4-27 
to 1-5-27. 

G from 1-5-27 
to 24-10-27. 

C from 24-10-27 
to 19-4-28. 

G from 19-4-28 
to 9-3-29 
H from 9-3-29 
to 28-10-30. 

J from 28-10-30 
to 16-3-34. 

* K from 1-5-27 
to 22-8-29 


Directors of Public 
Instruction. 

a from 1-4-22 
to 5-2-23. 
b from 6-2-23 
to 7-4-24. 
c from 8-4-24 
to 2-12-24 
b from 3-12-24 
to 21-9-27. 
c from 22-9-27 
to 26-11-28 
b from 27-11-28 
to 14-3-30 
c from 15-3-30 
to 10-1-33. 
d from 11-1-33 
to 13-8-33. 
e from 14-8-33 
to 14-11-33 
d from 15-11-33 
to 10-1-35 
/from 11-1-35 
to date. 


* Secretaries, Local Government Department, 
t Six, if the officiating appointment of * e ’ is included. 
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Ministers. 


Secretaries 


*L from 22-8-29 
to 14-11^30 
*A/ from 14-11-30 
to 26-1-31. 

* N from 26-1-31 

to 9-3-31 

* M from 9-3-31 

to 8-6-32. 

* O from 8-6-32 

to 31-10-32 
M from 31-10-32 
to 16-3-34 
M from 16-3-34 
to 23-3-35 
P from 23-3-35 
to date. 


Directors of Public 
Instruction 


65. It can hardly be aigued that these tenures of the Education 
Secretaryships have made for consistency and continuity of policy and 
administration. It is manifest that the Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education should be a Permanent Secretary ; if this is impracticable, 
It is imperative that the incumbencies of the Secretaryship should be 
for periods considerably longer than most tenures during the past 
15 years. 

The Educatwn Secretary and the Director of Public Instruction, 

66. The argument so far has assumed the retention of the post of 

Education Secretary. The Hartog Committee was not convinced that 
this was necessary. On the question of the relationships between the 
Secretary and the Diiector of Public Instruction that Committee said : t 
“ There were two reasons in former days for the appointment of 
an Education Secretary. The first was the concentration in many 
Provinces of all executive power in the Lieutenant-Governor who, 
through pressure of his manifold duties, was unable to maintain personal 
contact with all heads of departments. With the distribution of powers 
first among Members of Council, and, since the Reforms, among 
Members and Ministers, this reason has disappeared . . The 

second reason was the assumption that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion would require reinforcement on the administrative and political 
side. As a matter of fact, under existing conditions, it is only rarely 
that a Secretary is in a position to give much administrative guidance. 
Government does not demand from this officer an expert knowledge of 
education or of educational administration as an initial qualification ; 
and it often gives him so short a tenure of office that it is impossible 
for him to acquire it ... It might be urged perhaps that the 


* Secretaries, Local Government Department 
t Hartog Report, page 285. 
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Director of Public Instruction needs expert assistance on the financial 
aide of administration ; but we believe that the Finance Departments 
examine in greater detail than was formerly the case, the proposals of 
the spending departments, and the Finance Committee of the Legisla- 
tures also exercises important functions in regard to this matter. Under 
the new constitution, the political aspects of educational policy are In 
no danger of being overlooked ; the Minister and the Education 
Standing Committees of the Legislative Councils are particularly 
concerned with them. 

So far from reinforcing educational administration the Education 
Secretariat, through no fault of its own, is often an obstacle to the ready 
and effective despatch of business. 

The duties of the Director of Public Instruction are excessive and he 
needs relief, but he is not given that relief by having placed over him an 
Education Secretary with no expert knowledge of educational adminis- 
tration. It may happen, and indeed it has happened, that an Education 
Secretary has had educational experience, and in those circumstances 
has been of great use to the Department, but the circumstances are 
exceptional and are not likely often to recur. 

Redistribution of Duties of Secretary and Director. 

67. Subject to our comments on the shortness of the tenures of the 
Secretaryship, we have no strong objections to the existing organiza- 
tion. We recognise that in the existing administrative machinery of 
Government, there is outside the “ academic sphere of education 
administration with which the Director of Public Instruction is 
essentially concerned, a spheie of education administration in which 
the relation of education policy and of the administration of education to 
the general policy and administration of Government, and the relation of 
the finance of education to the general financial system of the Province, 
call for the services of an officer or officers with general administrative 
experience. We realize also that the organization of a permanent 
Civil Service Secretariat would involve radical reorganization in the 
existing machinery of administration. Further, the relief which the 
Director of Public Instruction requires w^ould not be effected by 
imposing on that officer more administrative powers and functions. 
It seems to us that one method of achieving relief should be a general 
demarcation of the functions and spheres of the Secretary and of the 
Director of Public Instruction respectively to eliminate duplication of 
work and to secure that the Secretary and the Director of Public 
Instruction act co^^dperatively in independent spheres of administration. 
The delimitation df spheres of administration should make explicit 
that both officers are administrative authorities of the Board of 
Education, and that as administrators they separately administer the 
general policy and general administrative orders of the Board of 
Education, 
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68, The Hartog Committee pointed out that the existing adminis- 
trative organization had been criticized on the ground of unnecessary 
duplication and of confusion of functions in the offices of the Secretary 
and of the Director of Public Instruction. Some duplication is 
unavoidable, but a reasonably clear delimitation of the functions and 
administrative spheres of the Secretary and the Director of Public 
Instruction would reduce it considerably. In future, both the Secretary 
and the Director of Public Instruction will slough the remnants of 
the political skin that “ dyarchy gave them. The Director of Public 
Instruction will cease to be part “ politician,” part administrative officer 
in one sphere of education and part advisory officer in another sphere of 
education. He will become wholly an administrative officer of the 
Ministry of Education. It is desirable to mark this change and to 
define his administrative position as an officer working the policy and 
administering the day to day functions, on the “academic ” side, of the 
public service of education, under the general standing orders and rules 
of the Ministry of Education. As administrative head of the Depart- 
ment, he IS the expert adviser of the Minister in matters of educational 
policy. In accordance with the administrative adjustments that appear 
to us to follow from the constitutional changes, it appears to us to be 
desirable to apportion administrative work in the offices of the Secretary 
and the Director of Public Instruction on the lines already hinted at, and 
to assign entirely to the Director the administration of academic matters 
such as school and class organization ; curricula ; examinations ; 
discipline ; the qualifications, training, promotion, transfer and discipline 
of teachers ; recognition and withdrawal of recognition from schools ; 
and the application of grants-in-aid, scholarship and other financial 
codes to schools, teachers and pupils. The relationship of the Director 
of Public Instruction to the Ministry may be expressed by a change 
of designation to such as “ Joint Secretary and Director of Public 
Instruction.” 

Official Relations of Minister^ Secretary and Director, 

69. Sir Lewis Amherst Selby- Bigge, Permanent Secretary of the 

Board of Education (England), 1911 — 25, discussing in his book 
“The Board of Education,” {pages 70^ 71) the staff and organization 
of the Board wrote as follows : “ By the practice of the Civil 

Service it is the duty of the Permanent Secretary to advise the 
Minister with the utmost candour on all matters affecting the 
administration of his department and, though, broadly speakings 
policy is the concern of Ministers and administration the concern 
of Civil Servants, policy and administration are, in so large and 
complicated a service as that of education, so mixed up that the 
line between them is very indistinct. Details of administration, 
apparently insignificant, often raise large questions of policy and afford 
occasion for political controversy. To detect their significance and 
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anticipate the larger consequences of his action, the administrator has^ 
to be both alert and imaginative* So far as administration is not 
covered by express instruction of the Minister, the Permanent Secretary 
IS responsible for it to the Minister alone. It is not usual for him to be 
censured or criticized in Parliament, because the Minister is obliged to 
take the discredit for his bad deeds as he is entitled to take the credit 
for his good deeds. The Minister sometimes directs that certain 
matters shall be referred to him before action, but otherwise the 
Secretary exercises his discretion as to the degree of importance, 
political or administrative, which justifies or requires reference to the 
Minister. Confidence between them in this respect is essential to the 
proper conduct of business. Similar discretion is exercised by other 
officers of the Board as to matters which they will refer to the 
Secretary. It is not the practice for other officers to approach or refer 
directly to the Minister, except in compliance with the Minister's express 
instructions or at the request of the Secretary, but if there is a serious 
difference of opinion between the Secretary and any of the other 
principal officers, the Secretary would be foolish if he did not take the 
decision of the Minister upon it Of course also the Minister freely 
discusses matters of importance with, and takes advice from, any officer 
of the Board he chooses, and though it is necessary that the Secretary 
should be kept informed and should hold the ends of all the threads of 
administration, anything like jealousy between him and his colleagues 
would be highly prejudicial to the service. Loyalty and fair dealing 
as between Minister, Permanent Secretary and all grades of officer in 
a Department are essential.” 

We regard it of importance that the general principles and practice 
described in the quotation should be adopted and applied in 
the official relationships between the Minister, the Secretary, and the 
Director of Public Instruction We would add that where the Minister 
sees fit to write to, or consult any officer subordinate to the Secretary or 
the Director of Public Instruction, the communication should be by the 
medium of the Secretary or the Director of Public Instruction to 
ensure that these officers will be conversant with all that pertains ta 
their administration. 

The Duties of the Director— ^Inadequacy of his Headquarters Staff. 

70. So far we have discussed the general administrative functions of the 
Director of Public Instruction as an officer of the Ministry of Education. 
We now turn to the detailed duties of the Director and his headquarters 
staff. The Hartog Committee dealt with the question at some length 
and came to the conclusion that the headquarters staffs of Directors 
were lamentably inadequate.* Owing to various causes, the position 
has worsened since the Hartog Committee carried out its enquiries. 


Hartog Report, Chapter XVI, paragraphs 13 — 16. 
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At present the Director of Public Instruction discharges in addition to 
his own duties, those of the Commissioner of Examinations, who is 
responsible for the conduct of 16 important public examinations and 
for other miscellaneous duties. As Director, he is, ex-officio, a 
member of 18 official and quasi-official bodies, a number of which hold 
monthly meetings ; he is a member of 15 other public bodies being 
Chairman or President of six of them ; in addition he is called on to 
preside at numerous school functions and public lectures. The 
pressure of office duties and the demands of Rangoon activities 
and bodies tend to anchor him to Rangoon. Rangoon takes a 
disproportionate share of attention and time which should be devoted 
to touring and keeping in touch with the diverse p)roblems of the 
Province. Such disproportionate influence as Rangoon’s claims 
and views may exercise on administration can be corrected only 
by frequent long distance views of Rangoon from the paddy-fields and 
Villages 

71. The separation of Burma from India will involve among other 
consequences the loss to education m Burma of the resources and 
guidance of the Central Bureau of Education which is to be reconstituted 
by the Government of India It is not suggested that education in 
Burma will lose touch completely with education m India, but Bunna 
will not be able to call on India as of right for such services as the 
Bureau will provide In the circumstances, it is desirable that the 
Director of Public Instruction should have more time to devote to the 
functions that are now discharged by the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India and which will be discharged in addition 
by the Central Bureau of Education 

72 The volume of routine work, much of it of relatively minor 
importance, which presses on the Director and from which he should 
be relieved, is great He has little tune to spare for the more important 
functions of bis post, for tours of inspection, personal contacts, 
conferences and discussions, for the formulation of plans and schemes 
to forward education, for keeping up the supply of circulais and 
pamphlets, which should form a continuous stieani of reinvigorating 
ideas and methods in the education body generally. He should act 
not only as an expert adviser to the Minister, but also as a directing 
bureau of educational intelligence, himself receiving and dispensing the 
tonics of the education system. 

Additional Headquarters Staff, 

73. The Assistant Director of Public Instruction is equally Over- 
Burdened with a steady and ever-pressing current of files. In the stress 
of recent retrenchment campaigns, efforts were made to deprive the 
Director of either his Personal Assistant or of the Secretary to the 
Education Board who assists in the control of the office of the 
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Commissioner of Examinations. It is waste of time discussing the 
necessity of retaining both posts. The Director needs further relief^ 
and we recommend that it should take the form of (1) the establishment 
of an additional Burma Educational Service Class I post of Commis- 
sioner of Examinations to take the burden of examination work off the 
Director ; and (2) the establishment of an additional Burma Educational 
Service Class I post of Additional Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
for the special purpose of developing Vernacular priniarj^ education. 

Rechstrib niton of Duties in the Director^ s Office, 

74. We suggest that the Director of Public Instruction examine the 
organization of his office administration with a view to more special- 
ization of functions in the headquarters staff. The work of the 
Personal Assistant now consists by more than 50 per cent of financial 
matters. Possibly the concentration of financial work of a routine 
nature could be carried further by transfer of work between the 
Personal Assistant and the Assistant Director Routine financial work 
might be concentrated in the Personal Assistant’s Department ; general 
administration under the Assistant Director. 

Revision of Departmental Instructions, 

75. Incidentally we draw attention to much obsolete matter in the 
existing issue of Departmental Instructions. This compilation requires 
revision not only to eliminate obsolete matter, but to organize and 
systematize related matter that is at present dispersed m numerous 
separate mstiuctions. 

Director Should Control Promottony Discipline and Posting of 
Subordinate Staff, 

76. In regard to the officers and teachers immediately under the 

control of the Director of Public Instruction, we consider it a matter of 
importance that as the Hartog Committee recommended : * “ The 

Director should be responsible for the maintenance of discipline and 
efficiency among his subordinates, who should look to him, and not to 
the Minister for the judgment of their work.” The Hartog Committee 
went on to say : ‘‘ It has been represented to us that m some provinces 
the Minister has exercised pressure on the Director in the matter of 
appointments and promotions on political and irrelevant personal 
grounds. In our judgment, these matters should be entirely divorced 
from party politics . t In these observations we have no 

intention of derogating from the proper position of the Mmister. Th^ 
responsibility for policy and for measures necessary to secure its 
execution, after due consultation with his permanent advisers, is his,. 
Experience has shown that he cannot and ought not, in view of his 
larger responsibilities, to exercise that particular control over the 


Hartog Report, page 287. 


t Hartog Report, page 343. 
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personnel of his department which is necessary, but which should be 
left to others. There is ample experience in England to show that a 
Minister need have no fear of the loyalty of the service of his depart- 
ment. Indeed, it is the pride of all good Civil Services that, regardless 
of their personal views and prejudices, they render equally loyal service 
to Ministers and Governments of all complexions. There is no reason 
to doubt that this tradition will be established in India as elsewhere. 
* “ There is reason to believe that Ministers have already been 
exposed to considerable pressure in the matter of appointments, 
transfers and promotions. The duties of an Education Minister who is 
tinxious to achieve something for the advancement of education must 
always be arduous. That he should be distracted from their perform- 
ance by political pressure to use his power of patronage in favour of 
particular persons — pressure which is sometimes carried to the length of 
undermining his position — must be as trying to him as it is detrimental to 
the public interest It is probable that many Ministers would be glad 
to have the protection and relief of measures which placed the particular 
power of selection or recommendation for appointment, promotion 
and transfer in other hands, and which left to him only the function 
of laying down such general principles for the guidance of his advisers 
as he would be prepared to defend publicly, and then of reviewing, 
confirming or referring back the recommendations made to him 

Under the new constitution, a Public Services Commission will 
d)e responsible for appointment to all but relatively unimportant posts 
in the education services We are of opinion that the promotion, 
transfer and discipline of the education Services under the Director 
should be under the control of the Director 

Control of Machinery of Petition and Appeal 
77. Too frequently, at present, educational administration is clogged 
with numerous appeals and petitions to the Minister from Local 
Education Authorities, school managers, teachers and others This 
may be one symptom of the growing pains of the local administration of 
education. Local abrasions and hurts are often best dealt with by local 
specifics ; it is not necessary always to call in the entire hospital staff. 
The present practice throws an immense amount of additional, and to a 
great extent valueless work on the Inspectorate and the Director as well 
a6 on Commissioners, on the Secretary and on the Minister. In the 
present state of local education administration, it is necessary to 
maintain adequate means of stopping unjust and irregular local adminis- 
tration, but it is also necessary to guard against abuse of these means. 
Much time and money, if the time of senior officers is taken into 
account, is wasted on the examination of appeals that have no validity 
and which should have been disposed of at one or two removes from 
the source of the alleged wrong which the appeal ventilates. Most 
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appeals from teachers or school managers could be disposed of, on the 
advice of the Inspector of Schools, by the Commissioner. Such 
procedure would not exclude appeal to higher authority or intervention 
by the Minister nor would it preclude a Commissioner from referring an 
appeal to the Minister when an important matter of policy or adminis- 
trative principle was involved, but it would stop baseless and frivolous 
appeals and much waste of time involved in existing practice. 

Functions of Commissioners and Inspectors, . 

78. It has been urged that the Commissioner should be excluded 
from the administration of Vernacular education, and that his powers in 
respect of education under the local-government enactments should 
be transferred to the Director of Public Instruction and to Inspectors 
The function of the Inspector is to give constructive criticism and 
to report on the processes and progress of all that pertains to the 
public service of education. To impose on the Inspector powers 
that would make him both counsel for the prosecution and judge would 
place him in a false position vis-d-vis Local Education Authorities, and 
invest his office with duties that would pull in diametrically opposite 
directions In the section dealing with elective Local Education 
Authorities, we make proposals to ensure that the expert advice of the 
Inspector on academic as distinct from administrative matters 
should be adopted unless weighty reasons to the contrary can be 
produced by the Local Education Authority to whom the advice is 
proffered. These proposals in practice should reduce, to a large 
extent, the need for intervention on the part of the Commissioner. 
We consider, however, that the existing powers of Commissioners 
should be held in reserve. If, as we shall recommend, the finance of 
Vernacular education should be based on a scheme of joint central-local 
responsibility, the control of the financial adjustments between funds 
raised by rates for education by Local Authorities and provincial 
contributions towards local educational provision will require the 
administrative and executive services of the Commissioner as an officer 
of the general administration with powers in respect of the finance of all 
local and provincial services in relation to the provision of education 
There will be need for the services of the Commissioner as a referee 
on occasions when a Local Education Authority’s opinion and 
the advice of an Inspector are at variance. It is desirable, therefore, 
that the Commissioner, who is on the spot but sufficiently aloof 
from immediate local influences and yet able to command evidence 
and data from local officers and authorities, should be available 
to compose differences. The vesting of this function in the Director 
of Public Instruction would burden that officer with a volume 
of work which he could not discharge together with his already onerous 
duties. In view of the proper functions of the Inspector of Schools 
and of the importance of the work of the Commissioner in correlating 
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the local administration of education with other local administration and 
with the general administration of the Province, and of the necessity of 
reserving to the Commissioner, in his capacity as an officer of the 
Ministry of Education, local financial and administrative powers, we 
cannot support the proposal that the Commissioner be excluded from 
the local administration of education. 

79 . Our recommendations may be summarized as follows : 

(1) that, as frequent changes in the incumbency of the 

Secretaryship are not conducive to continuity and 
consistency of educational policy, the Secretary to 
the Minister of Education (The Board of Education) 
should be a Permanent Secretary ; if this is impracti-^ 
cable, that incumbencies of the Secretaryship should 
be for periods considerably longer than the average 
tenure of the past fifteen years ; 

(2) that to ensure co-ordination of policy and administra* 

tion throughout the Province, it is necessary to vest 
the Director of Public Instruction with definite powers 
as an administrative officer of the Board of Education 
to administer the general and special orders of the 
Board ; 

(3) that the Director of Public Instruction should be a 

Secretary of the Board of Education with some such 
designation as ** Joint Secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation and Director of Public Instruction ” ; 

(4) that, to ensure economy of administration and elemin- 

ation of redundant duplicate work it is desirable to 
define in broad outline the functions and powers of 
the Secretary of the Board and the Director of Public 
Instruction (Joint Secretary) as co-operating but 
independent administrative officers of the Ministry 
of Education and the spheres in which each may 
exercise his functions and powers ; 

(5) that, subject to the control of the Ministry and consis- 

tent with the powers of the Commissioner under 
local self-government legislation and rules, the 
Director of Public Instruction (Joint Secretary) should 
act as an administrative officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation in the sphere of academic administration, viz^ 
in regard to the registration and disregistration of 
schools, the employment and dismissal of teachers, 
the training and qualifications of teachers, the appli- 
cation of grants-in-aid codes, school management, 
class organization, school methods, curricula and 
dUscIpline, etc. ; 
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(6) that the principles and procedure of the Board of EHdu> 
cation (Hnfi^land) in reg^ard to the official relationships 
of the Minister, the Secretary, and the Director of 
Public Instruction should be adopted and practised in 
Burma with the proviso that all communications 
between the Minister and any subordinate should 
pass through the Director of Public Instruction or 
through the Secretary in the case of subordinates 
dealt with by the Ministry direct, ta enable the 
Director of Public Instruction and the Secretary to 
keep touch with all matters affecting their adminis- 
trative responsibilities ; 

(7) that the excessive use of the machinery of appeal and 

petition be discouraged ; 

(8) that in general the promotion, transfer and discipline of 

members of the Education Services and of holders of 
appointments subordinate to the Director, viz., the 
Burma Educational Service, Class 11, and other services 
and appointments should be under the control of the 
Director ; 

We are of opinion that the present duties of the Director of Public 
Instruction are unduly burdensome and do not permit him to devote 
adequate time to his constructive functions, to the shapinj^ and 
explaining of policy, to dealing with problems such as “ wastage ” in 
primary schools, disharmony between the primary and secondary 
systems of education, excessive liter<iriness and mechanical methods m 
the secondary system, the backwardness of the state of the education of 
girls, and the educational nee is of the non- Burmese indigenous and 
non-mdigenous communities ; they will not permit him to act as a 
clearing house of information and inspiration when Burma is separated 
from India, and Buima, in consequence, is deprived of the services of 
the Indian Central Government Education Bureau ; 

and we recommend : 

(9) {a) that an additional Class I post should be established 
for the appointment of a Commissioner of Examinations 
to take the main burden of routine examination work 
off the Director of Public Instruction, and 

(&) that an additional Class I post should be established for 
a Second Assistant Director of Public Instruction, for 
the special duty of assisting in the administration 
and development of Vernacular primary education ; 

we recommend : 

(10) that the Internal organization of the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction should be examined 
with a view to more economical administration and 


9 
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specialization of the work of the more senior officers 
enipt 9 ye 4 in the office ; 

tit) (a) that Departmental Instructions should be over- 
hauled with a view to the elimination of obsolete 
orders and the reorganization and systematization of 
all orders on related subjects of administration ; 

(6) that Departmental Statistics should s:ive separate 
statistics of the numbers of Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, 
Tamil, Telugu, Sgaw-Karen, Pwo-Karen, and Taungthu- 
Karen speaking pupils. 

In reference to the powers and functions of Inspectors and 
Commissioners 

we recommend : 

(12) that, as it is undesirable to confuse his functions, the 

Inspector should not be vested with administrative 
powers which would conflict with his existing advisory 
and constructive functions ; 

(13) that the existing powers of the Commissioner under 

local-government enactments should continue to be held 
in reserve by the Commissioner to enable him to act 
effectively as an officer of the Ministry of Education 
as well as of the general administration. 

SECTION IV 
The Inspectorate. 

The gamzation of the Inspectorate 

80 Burma proper is organized for the purposes of educational 
administration in nine Inspection Glides The circles at present ure 
(1) Rangoon I, (2) Rangoon 11,(3) Pegu, (4) Irrawaddy, (5) Tenassenm, 
(6) Magwe, (7) Sagaing, (8) Mandalay and (9) Arakan Retrenchment 
orders in 1933 made the following reductions m the Inspectorate : 
the reduction of the Arakan Circle to an Assistant Inspector’s charge ; 
the abolition of one of the two posts of Inspectress of Schools ; 
the abolition of the post of Assistant Inspector of Schools, Magw^e 
Circle (now restored) ; the abolition of the post of Deputy Inspector of 
Schools, Manual Training and Drawing; and the abolition of 21 posts 
of Sub-Inspector of Schools. The Inspectorate consists, at present, of : 
8 Inspectors cf Schools, 

8 Assistant Inspectors of Schools. 

93 Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 

1 Inspectress pf Schools, 

<> Deputy Inspectresses of Spbpols. 

I Assistant Inspector of Physical Training 



81. The following tables show the charges of Inspectors of Schools and Deputy Inspectors of Schools during the year 
1933-34 

The Charges of the Inspectors. 
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The Charges of Deputy Inspectors. 
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1 ■ 

2 

... 

Prome (A) 

Prome (B) ... 

1 

2,938 

410,651 1 

3 

4 

16 

14 

105 

57 

124 

75 

9,353 

7,113 

IB 

3 

... 

Tharrawaddy (A) 



' 

5 

24 

93 

122 

12,059 

|H| 



Tharravvaddy (B) 


- 2,815 

508,319 ■ 

3 

14 

49 

66 

6,533 

I^Bi 

7 

. , 

Tharrawaddy (C) 

, 


1 

14 

64 

79 

7,199 

IH| 



Hanthav\addy (A) 

1 

1,931 

408,831 ; 

6 

21 

60 

87 

7,290 


2 


Hanthavvaddy (B) 

: 

2 

18 

49 

69 

6,081 



... 

Insein 

1,914 

331,452 

4 

34 

129 

167 

14,541 

|H 

5 

... 

Total 

13,722 

2,149,222 

35 

196 

812 

1,043 

90,182 

5 

19 i 

... 

Amherst (A) ••• 

Amherst (B) 

. 

7,410 

516,233 1 

4 

5 

24 

13 

125 S 
40 

153 

58 

13,834 

6,631 

1 ' 

2 

1 

Thaton (A) 

Thaton (B) .. j 

J 

4,870 

532,628 1 

7 

3 

24 

11 

122 

27 

153 

41 

13,441 

3,886 

} ■ 

2 

1 

Toungoo (A) ... 

Toungoo (B) 

1 

6,456 

428,670 1 

2 

2 1 

18 

15 

139 

45 

159 

62 


! - 

3 j 

1 

Tavoy 

5,390 

179,961 

1 i 

11 

109 

121 

8,517 

1 

1 1 

1 

Mergui 

10,906 

161,987 

... 

8 

89 

97 


1 

1 

1 

Salween 

2,582 

53,186 

.. i 

6 

30 

36 

1,231 



1 

Total 

37,614 

1,872,668 

24 

130 

726 

880 

69,949 

5 

9 

6 

Bassein (A) 

Bassem (B) 


■ 4.145 

571,043 1 

4 

2 

18 

22 

106 

101 

128 

125 

9,523 

9,142 

( ‘ 

3 

1 

Myaungmya 

2,815 

444,784 

7 

40 

162 

209 

15,271 

1 

3 

... 

Henzada (A) 



/ 

3 

19 

86 

108 

7,730 




Henzada (B) 


- 2,782 

613,280* 

2 

12 

97 

111 

6,891 

■ 1 

3 

... 

Henzada (C) 




11 

44 

55 

4,433 




Maubin (A) 

Maubm (B) 


■ 1,642 

371,509 

7 

3 

27 

7 

137 

36 

171 

46 

10,284 

4,156 

1 

3 

... 

Pyapon (A) 

Pyapon (B) 


2,076 

334,158 

6 

5 

21 

18 

51 

40 

78 

63 

6,436 

5,357 

1 

2 


Total 

13,460 

1 

2,334,774 

39 

195 

860 

1,094 

79,223 

5 

14 

1 
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Number of Vernacular 
Schools 


Number of Local 
Elducation 
Authorities. 









T3 

11 

e 


d 







§ 

m 

a> 

g 

Name of Sub- 
Circle. 

s 

b 







8 

(A 

09 

C/1 


C3 

a 

cr 

e/i 

rt 

rS 

<u 

g 

X3 

os 

*3 

Ck 


<U 

'O 

B 

1 

pupils. 

•9 

CO 

t5 

s 

-SI 

cH' 

ll 


< 

o 

Pk 


s 

& 

o 

H 


Q 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Mandalay (/\) ... 

Mandalay (B) ... 


[ 2.115 

371,636 1 

1 

24 

9 

107 

40 

132 

50 

10,934 

3,416 

1 ‘ 

3 

1 

Kyaukse 

1,245 

151,320 

... 

9 

53 

62 

4,151 

1 

1 

• •• 

Meikhla (A) 
Meikhla (B) 


• 2,238 

309,999 1 

4 

1 

10 

10 

53 

41 

67 

52 

4,564 

3,391 

1 ■ 

1 

... 

Yamethin (A) ... 

Tamethin (B) . . 


4496 

390,820 1 

3 

16 

12 

49 

53 

65 

68 

4,873 

5,818 

1 

3 

1 

Myingyan (A) ... 



( 

2 

17 

62 

81 

5,921 




Myingyan (B) ... 


■ 2,710 

472,557 \ 

2 

12 

72 

86 

5,990 

1 

2 

... 

Myingyan (C) . . 


{ 

1 

4 

44 

49 

3,414 




Total 

12,504 

1,696,332 

15 

123 

574 

712 

52,472 

5 

10 

2 

Sagaing (A) 
Sagaing (B) 


• 1,878 

335,965 

5 

21 

127 

153 

10,275 

1 

2 

••• 

Shvvebo (A) 
Shwebo (B) 


5,749 

446,790 

3 

21 

144 

168 

11,075 

1 

2 

... 

Bhamo 

4,146 

121,193 

1 

4 

52 

57 

3,444 


1 

1 

Myitkyina 

12,172 

171,524 

1 

6 

55 

! 62 

3,810 


1 

1 

Katha (A) 

Katha (B) 

: 

7,593 

254,170 


7 

86 

93 

5,049 

... 

... 

1 

M6nywa (A) 
Monywa (B) 

1 

• 3,681 

383,434 

5 

22 

1 148 

175 

12,025 

1 

1 


Monywa (C) 

J 









Upper Chindwin 

14,867 

704,982 


6 

41 

47 

2,655 

•• 

1 

1 

Total 

50,086 

1,918,058 

15 

87 

653 

755 

48,333 

3 

8 

4 

Thayetmyo (A) ... 

] 

4,642 

274,177 1 

3 

m 

73 

86 

5,375 

1 ' 

0 

1 

Thayetmyo (B) ... 

. 

4 

Bl 

57 

71 

4,633 

A 

1 

Minbu 

3,594 

277,876 

4 

11 

109 

124 

7,032 

1 

2 

1 

Mag we (A) 

Mag we (B) 

' 

3,724 

499,573 1 

6 

5 

14 

24 

68 

92 

88 

121 


i > 

4 


Pakokku (A) 



( 

1 

11 

66 

78 

5,687 




Pakokku (B) .. 


• 5,356 

499,181 j 

2 

15 

78 

95 

6,900 

[ 1 

1 

1 

Pak6kku (Cj ... 


1 

6 

45 

52 

3,182 

) 



Chin Hills 

10,377 

171,237 

... 

1 

35 

36 


Under Deputy 









Coinmis- 









sioner, 










Ch 

in Hi 

ils 

Total 

27,693 

1,722,044 

26 

102 

623 

751 

52,396 

4 

9 

3 

Grand Total ... 

171,157 

13,102,048 

166 

917 



433,695 

28 


20 
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Financial tlesponsihiliHes of the Inspectorate- 

82 The Inspectorate is responsible for general control of the 
educational institutions enumerated in these tables. On these mstitu-- 
tions in 19^3-34, approximately 130 lakhs of rupees were expended t 
63 per cent of this sum was contributed, directly or indirectly, by 
Government The total cost of the Inspectorate, including office 
establishment, in 1933-34, was Rs. 8,12,000, i-e ^ approximately live 
cent of the total expenditure on education during the year An 
overhead charge of five per cent cannot be said to be excessive to 
secure efficient and economical working of the public service of 
education, and value for money expended by the state and by the public 
and private agencies engaged in that Serviefe Inspection is the chief 
safeguard of value ; Gover^hments, particularly thhir Financial Depart- 
ments, lav stress on the necessity of frefOu^ht irrspection as security 
against wa^te of public mohfev Even in countries where reliable and 
responsible local authorities have wide powers of expenditure, it is 
recognized that central inspection is necessary as a fehfegiiaVd against 
wasteful expenditure and to ensure that the money of the taxpayer is 
speht ecoholnicaHy and efficteiTtly. 

The Need for Inspection- 

83. Efficient inspection is an indispensable element in the adttlmis- 
tration o^ education On this subject, thfe Simdn Commission said ^ 
that ‘the Hattdg Committee’s Report showed beyond doubt thkt 
the Inspecting Staffs of the Provincial Governments are wholly 
insufficient, and that their insufficiency is increasing ... by reasbh 
of the much greater volume of work which they have to face . . . 

The Commission added • * “ The vital importance of gbverlrimeht 
inspection, both on its protective and constructive side is well recog- 
nized in Europe. In the early days of a public seiwice of education, and 
also in periods of rapid expansion particularly when administiative 
responsibility is being extensively confided to inexperienced local 
bodies, the protective function of independent inspection is specially 
important. It is only through such inspection that Governments Rtid 
Ministers can guard against large waste of moiley, Which, if permittedy 
will quickly exhaust resources and cripple all endeavours to build tip ^ 
good systenri. The Government cannot m this matter properly rely on 
kny dfficers but its ow n. And even when the fdtindations of a gobd 
system have been firmly established, government inspection remains 
just ^s irripOrtant on its constructive side and as a stimulus to fruitful 
development. Efficient educational inspection is just as essential as 
efficient railway inspection : safe ilnd rapid advance on the right lines is 
not possible witliout it. And its maintenance involves no suggestion of 


* T 
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distrust either of local bodies or of teachers, or of flight to 

them Indeed, in England where devolution to local bodies is well 
developed and they are legitimately proud of their proved capacity 
for responsible administration, and where teachers are well-organized 
in associations and maintain close contact with each other, tht 
constructive criticism, advice and guidance of the government inspector 
are not only not resented, but welcomed There is reason to 

believe that English local education authorities desire not less but more 
government inspection. We are convinced that in India inspection is 
the Government’s administrative key to advance, and that without an 
efficient service, there is a grave risk that its relative sterility will b6 
perpetuated ” 

The Hartog Committee said : * In view of the conditions 

prevailing in the schools and the low^ average qualiiications of the 
teachers which have been described, it is of very great importance 
that the inspecting staff should be stiong both in quality and in 
quantity if improvement is to be secured and waste reduced A 

strong inspection staff is required if close touch is to be kept with 

local conditions and requirements and if sound advice is t6 be avail- 
able to those whose task it is to frame an economical and well-directed 
plan of improvement and development It is also required to stimulate 
among the people a desire to send their children to school and, more 
important still, to keep them at school for a reasonable period of time ; 
to prepare the way foi compulsion, wffiich can be rendered easier by 
securing the active co-operation of the parents ; to see that the teachePs 
do their duty faithfully, regularly and energetically, and to check tht 
attendance registers of the pupils ; to safeguard the children of the 
depressed classes and to ensure that they receive fair play , to encoui^age 
better methods of school organi/atioii and teaching, both by advice 
given at the time of inspection (which should be held with some 
frequency) and by the holding of * refresher ’ courses and gathering^ of 
teachers. The inspectors are the eyes and ears of the minister, of the 
provincial officials and the local authorities, and from them only can 
trustworthy, impartial and hrst-hand information be obtained as to the 
w ork which the schools are doing, and the value wffiich is being obtained 
for the expenditure of public mone^^ ” 

The Prescribed Duties of the Inspector 

84. The duties of Inspectors are prescribed m Departmental 
Instructions. They include the duties stated below. Inspectors 
have general administrative charge, subject to the Directoi of Public 
Instruction, of education within then circles. They are responsible 
for the general supervision of schools, examinations, grants-in-aid, 
teaching and subordinate inspecting staffs, and for tfie ‘pi ogress 


Hartog Report, page 68, para 61 
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of education within their charges. They are required to make annually 
at least two tours of inspection of Vernacular schools. They are 
required to inspect and report in detail on all Anglo-vernacular, English 
and Normal schools in their charge. During inspections, they are 
required to investigate and report not only on the methods, work and 
qualifications of the staff and the progress of the pupils, but also on 
accommodation, equipment, sanitation, registers and other records and 
on the financial position and general tcne of the school. They are 
required to make definite suggestions for improvement and to note failure 
to comply with previous suggestions and departmental orders Whether 
on tour or in headquarters, they are responsible for the proper manage- 
ment of their own offices and for prompt disposal of correspondence. 
They are required to inspect regularly the offices of the Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools. To these general duties, the following 
miscellaneous duties are added : to attend as frequently as possible the 
meetings of Local Education Authorities ; to watch closely the actions 
of all Local Education Authorities and to report to the Commissioner 
all cases of default, irregular procedure, non-payment or short-payment 
of teachers’ silanes and other matters , to submit diaries of work done 
at headquarters ; to check all admissions to high departments ; to 
make enquiries as to subscriptions paid by teachers to school funds ; 
to inspect and report on hostel and book depot accounts ; to examine 
accounts of school athletic and stationery funds ; to assist the Local 
Fund Accounts Department , to scrutinize applications for building 
and maintenance grants ; to verify all statements made by schools 
in requests for recognition of schools ; to arrange for ‘‘ health ” 
competitions among Vernacular schools , to take a personal share in 
schemes of ambulance classes and to further ambulance work in 
schools , to inspect Elementary Training Classes ; to act as examiners 
in certain examinations , to examine orally certain candidates for public 
examinations ; to conduct practical tests in Normal schools ; to 
organize and supervise the public examinations in their circles ; to 
test the promotions of pupils in Vernacular schools and to make efforts 
to find employment for youths discharged from reformatory schools 
This statement of duties is by no means exhaustive. It depicts 
some part of the multifarious and exacting duties at present imposed 
on Inspectors. 

Examitiation of the Inadequacy of the Insfectorate 

85. A thorough inspection of a large Anglo-vernacular or English 
high school cannot be completed in less than seven or eight days. To 
the largest Rangoon schools, ten days should be devoted In other 
schools with no multiple classes, a thorough inspection may be completed 
in four or five days The minimum number of school meetings required 
in the Anglo-vernacular school year is 380 — t,e , 190 school working 
days. It thorough inspections of Anglo-vernacular and English high 
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schools were made, the time to be devoted by the Inspector to inspecting 

these schools in the heavier charges would be : — 

Days 


Rangoon I, say 

140 


Rangoon II, say 

150 


Pegu 

100 


Irrawaddy 

85 


Tenasserim 

101 


Mandalay 

100 . 


If to middle schools were allotted two days to 
above ligures would be added : — 

each school, 

to the 


Days 


Rangoon I 

60 


Rangoon II 

55 


Pegu 

52 


Irrawaddy . . 

52 


Tenasserim ... 

21 


Mandalay 

30 


making totals for inspections of Anglo-vernacular and English 

schools 

only in : — 

Days. 


Rangoon I 

200 


Rangoon II 

205 


Pegu 

152 


Irrawaddy 

137 


Tenasserim 

122 


Mandalay 

130 



In Rangoon no time is wasted in travel In the districts, considerable 
time has to be devoted to travel. The figures show that on a conserva- 
tive estimate, Inspectors, if they made thorough inspections, would have 
little time for duties other than school inspections. 

86. It has been demonstrated that in the Rangoon, Pegu, Irrawaddy, 
Tenasserim and Mandalay Circles, thorough school inspections alone 
demand almost the whole time of the Inspectors. As matters are at 
present, inspections of secondary schools in these circles have to be 
curtailed. 

87 In England, the inspection of secondary schools is based on 
Full Inspections at comparatively long intervals. Such inspections 
ai^e conducted by a body of “ subject Inspectors able to inspect 
thoroughly teaching in the wide variety of subjects of the curricula of the 
secondary schools. The Inspectorate in Burma is not organized for 
such a system of inspection. The secondary schools require more 
frequent and thorough inspections. It would be inadvisable! therefore, 
to recommend the adoption of a system of inspection of high schools 
at intervals of two or three years to secure more thorough inspection of 
each school at such intervals. 
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Inspectors and Ldcal Edncatidri AUthot ittes, 

88. But other duties must have attention. A voluminous correspon- 
dence has to be maintained with Local Education Authorities whose 
administration must be vigilantly scrutinized* The Inspector's responsi- 
bilities in regard to local education administration is indicated in the 
following table showing the numbers of Local Education Authorities in 
the Inspectors’ charges : — 


Name of Circle 

(1) 

District 

School 

Boards 

(2) 

Municipali- 

ties. 

(^) 

Deputy Com- 
missioners’ 
Local F'linds 
14) 

Total 

(5) 

Arakan 

1 

4 

4 

9 

Pfegu 

5 

19 


24 

Irrawaddy 

5 

14 

1 

20 

Tenasserim 

5 

9 

6 

20 

Magwe 

4 

9 

3 

16 

Mandalay 

5 

10 

2 

17 

Sagaing 

3 

8 

4 

15 


89. The order requiring Inspectors to attend as many meetings of 
Local Education Authorities as possible cannot at present be pressed ; 
yet it IS of vital importance that Inspectors should be present at all 
meetings of these Authorities The following table shows the actual 
numbers of meetings of Local Education Authotiti^s held and the 
numbers of meetings attended by Inspectors during the year 1934-35, 
d:hd reveals that Inspectors are unable, at present, to attend more 


thaih one in four meetings : — 


Time of Meetings 

(1) 

Number 

of 

meet- 
ings 
held at 
head- 
quarters 

(21 

Number 

of 

rheet- 

ings 

held 

else- 

where 

(3) 

Number of meet- 
ings attended b> 
the Inspector of 
Schools 

^Jumber of 
iheetings atten- 
ded by the 
Assistant Inspec- 
tor of Schools 

At 

head- 

quarters 

(4) 

Else- 

where 

(5) 

At 

head- 

quarters. 

(6) 

Else- 

where 

(7) 

April 1934 

9 

20 

6 

5 

5 

7 

May 1934 

12 

39 

4 

9 

8 

10 

June 1934 

17 

i 28 

12 

4 

7 

6 

July 1934 

10 

1 39 

8 

11 

6 

9 

August 1934 

8 

33 

4 

4 

5 

6 

September 1934 

10 

40 

5 

4 

3 

9 

October 1934 

10 

28 

4 

3 

5 

9 

November 1934 

8 

3^ 

5 

5 

3 

8 

December 19^4 

15 

27 

3 ! 

3 

7 

7 

January 1935 

12 

42 

4 1 

4 

6 

8 

February 1935 

16 

22 

6 

2 

8 

3 

March 1935 

9 

32 

1 

5 

3 

... 

Total 

136 

386 

62 

59 

66 

82 
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The Steps to be taken to cTevelop a system of comptilsOi'y ediicatioh will 
require the Insp^ct(^r to devote much more tirrte thsin he has given 
hitherto to Verhafcul^r education and its administration. 

Expansion of Education System — Shrinkage of Inspectorate. 

90 111 the year 1921-22, when rural self-governing institutions were 
about to be extended, there were 9 Inspectorships, 6 Assistant 
Inspectorships, 85 Deputy Inspectorships, and 66 Sub-Inspector- 
ships for a system of 7,179 public schools attended by 345,665 pupils 
(255,569 in the lower primary stage, 53,638 iii the upper piimary 
stage, 21,503 in the middle and 2,659 in high and 515 in the colleg'e 
stage) 

91. In the year 1933-34, there were 8 Inspectorships, 8 Assistant 
Inspectorships, and 93 Deputy Inspectorships for a system Of 
7,347 recognized schools attended by 524,301 pupils (353,279 lower 
primary, 94,800 upper primary, 43,112 middle, 13,575 high and 1,801 
collegiate). 

92 Since 1921-22, 7 Divisional School Boards (with Inspectors 
as Secretaries) have been replaced by 122 Local Edtfcatfion Authorities ; 
expenditure on education generally has increased by Over 60 lakhs of 
rupees per year ; the number of Deputy Inspectors has increased by 
8 while a cadre of 66 Sub- Inspectors has disappeared ; the total 
number of recognized schools has risen by 188, while the number of 
pupils has risen by 178,000 The demands on the Inspectorate have 
increased substantially, while numerically the strength of the Inspec- 
torate has been reduced. 

Expansion of Inspectorate Nedi^^Sary 

93. In 193i, Government tlgreed that in VievV df the irlci^^^ee in 
the numbers of Anglo-vernacular and English schools during the 
period 1917 — 31, from 32 to 33, and I7l to 253 respectively, and of 
pupils in these schools from 30,10? to 57,446 that an increase in the 
Inspectorate by the creation of a new circle to be called the “ Prome 
Circle was necessary to reduce to reasonably manageable limits the 
duties of the Inspectors of Schools of the Pegu, Irrawaddy and 
Tenasserim Circles. In 1931, it was held that 30 secondary schools 
(Anglo-vernacular and English schools) in addition to the other 
duties of the Inspector constituted a heavy but reasonable charge. 
The proposal to establish the new circle wafe abandoned when the 
finances of the Province deteriorated so seriously that drastic 
retrenchments had to be resorted to At present, Inspectors in the 
overburdetifed circles arfe little more thkn ttiech^inical drudges, ^hey 
work under constant pire^iiPe to keep tibrfeafet of the bate routitife 
dutie's df th^ilr chtirgfe^. 
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94. Reconsti'uction ot the existing circles and sub-circles is 
urgently necessary. The following reorganization of circles is suggested. 
It is substantially the reorganization sanctioned in 1931. Additional 
reorganization, however, of the Assistant Inspectorate and the Deputy 
Inspectorate is required : — 


Circle. 

(1) 

Districts included 
in Circles. 

(2) 

Headquarters, 

(3) 

Vernacu- 

lar 

Schools. 

(4) 

Anglo-Verna- 
cular and 
English 
Schools. 

(5) 

1. Rangoon I 

Unchanged 

Rangoon 

159 

26 

2, Rangoon II . . 

Do. 


Do. 

... 

28 

3. Sagamg 

Do. 


Sagamg 

755 

16 

4. Arakan 

Do. 

Akyab 

328 

10 

( 

5. Tenassenm 

1 

1 

Mergui 

Tavoy 

Amherst . . 

Thaton 

Salween 

! 

y Moulmein ... 

j 

659 

31 

•6. Pegu ... 

Hanthawaddy 

Insein 

Pegu 

Toungoo 


• Rangoon 

798 

44 

7 Irrawaddy 

Bassein 

Myaungmya 

Pyapon 

Maubin 

■ 

- Bassem 

820 

33 

8. Prome . • 

Henzada 

Tharrawaddy 

Prome 


' Prome 

740 

31 

( 

9 Mandalay . ^ 

1 

Mandalay unchanged 
Kyaukse 

Meiktila . . 

Mymgyan 

Yamethin 


- Mandalay ... 

' 

712 

39 

( 

10. Magwe ... -j 

1 

Magwe unchanged 
Thayetinyo . . 

Minbu 

Pakokku 

Chin Hillb 


' Magwe 

1 

751 

J5 


95. Rangoon schools are large ; about one-third of all the secondary 
pupils in the province are concentrated m the Rangoon schools. 
The largest schools require at least one week each for adequate 
inspection. The circles at present constitute full and onerous 
charges. 

96. Sagamg Circle comprises an area of 50,086 square miles 
including the districts of Myitkyina, Bhamo, Shwebo, Katha (including 
Mogok), Sagamg, Lower Chindwin and Upper Chmdwin. The Inspector 
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cannot traverse in a single working year the whole of his charge. Off 
the railway and the rivers Irrawaddy and Chindwin, touring is difficult. 

97. Arakan Circle was reduced to the charge of an Assistant 
Inspector of Schools by the retrenchment orders of Government in 
1933. The reduction has lowered the status of education in the 
Division and has, at times, made relations of an officer with the 
status of Assistant Inspector of Schools with Local Education Authorities 
and headmasteis of secondary schools somewhat difficult. The area 
is backward educationally, and requires the control of an education 
officer with Inspector’s status and personality If the post of Inspector 
IS restored, the post of Assistant Inspector may be transferred to the 
Mandalay Circle where additional relief is required 

98. The Magwe Circle was deprived of its Assistant Inspectorship 
by retrenchment orders The post has now been restored. The circle 
is now adequately staffed so far as the Inspectorship and Assistant 
Inspectorship are concerned. 

99. The new circle comprising the Hanthavvaddy, Insein, Pegu and 
Toungoo Districts will have an excessive charge of secondary Anglo- 
vernacular and English schools It is proposed that in this circle^ 
the Inspector of Schools be given the services of two Assistant 
Inspectors of Schools. 

100. Pegu, Tenassenm and Mandalay Circles each require relief by 
the appointment of an additional Assistant Inspector of Schools. 


101. The proposals in diagram form are : — 


Present Circles j 

Proposed Circles 

L - . 

Name of Circle. 

(1) 

Inspector 

of 

Schools. 

(2) 

Assistant 

Inspector 

of 

I Schools 
0) 

Name of Circle 

H) 

Inspector ^ 
of 

Schools 

(5) 

1 AssistcUit 
Inspector 
of 

Schools. 

(6) 

Rangoon I 

1 


Rangoon I 

1 


Rangoon 11 

1 


Rangoon II 

1 


Pegu 

1 

1 

Pegu reorganized 

1 

2 

Irrawaddy 

1 

2 

Irrawaddy re- 

1 

2 

Arakan 


1 

organized 



Tenabberim 

1 

1 

Prome (New) 

1 

2 

Mandalay 

1 

1 

Tenassenm re- 

1 

2 

Magwe 

1 

1 

organized 



Sagaing 

1 

1 

Arakan 

1 





Mandalay 

1 

2 




Magwe 

1 

1 




Sagaing 

1 

1 

1 otal 

8 

8 

Total 

10 

12 


The proposals amount to an increase of one Inspector and four Assistant 
Inspectors as compared to the strength of the cadre of Inspectors and 
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Assistant Inspectors before retrenchment measures took effect. Th« 
increase by one Inspector's post will f>nng the senior caclre up to 
the stiength sanctioned in 1931 but which was held in abeyance 
owing to the tinancial stringency. 

The Deputy Inspector's Duties. 

102. The Deputy Inspector is required to spend 225 working days 
per year on tour and to report upon each registered Vernacular school 
in his charge not less than two times per year and to visit as miny 
unregistered Vernacular schools as possible. One of the two half-yearly 
visits must be devoted to annual promotion examinations. At each 
half-yearly inspection, a Deputy Inspector of Schools is required to enter 
a note in the Visitor’s Book. In the note he must supply all important 
particulars, especially tho$c regarding numbers on the rolls, average 
attendances, teachers’ qualifications, grants, fee rates and income ; the 
condition of buildings and equipment, the maintenance of records and 
registers and their condition. He is required to note on the efficiency of 
the leaching, especially on object lessons, on kindergarten and any 
optional or technical subjects taught, and on discipline and manners. 
Suggestions for improvement must be made when deficiencies are 
found The Deputy Inspectoi is required to give demonstration 
lessons in subjects which need attention, to keep Vernacular school 
manageib up-to-date with information relating to curricula, the 
training qf teachers, scholarships, teachers’ salaries, grants and the like. 
He is required to confer with Local Education Authorities, School 
Committees and local lugyts and to endeavoui to encourage interest 
in educaiion and to assist in increasing attendance. He is required 
to visit unregistered schrols to ascertain the number and qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the numbers of pupils and the general character 
of the instruction provided Among other miscellaneous duties, the 
Deputy Inspector is required to attend as many meetings of Local 
Education Authorities as possible, to report defaults, irregularities, etc , 
of Local Education Authorities to the Inspector. In addition, 
he has to conduct the IVth standard and Vllth standard 
promotion examinations The Deputy Inspector is the only 
Government officer in intimate touch with Vernacular schools and 
Local Education Authorities On him resets the responsibility (or 
checking the expenditure of Government and other public funds on 
Vernacular schools. The stopping of the present “ wastage ” and the 
development of a system of compulsory education will depend, to 
a large extent, on the efficiency of the Deputy Inspector of Schools 

The Inadequacy of the Deputy Inspectorate. 

103 It IS impossible to lay down any general rule as to the number 
qf schools that should constitute a Deputy Inspector’s pharge. DensiUes 
o( population, physical couhguratipn^, and pther factors have to hp 
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tak^p into account In frontier districts and coastal areas, a 
considerable proportion of the time of the Deputy Inspector 
IS spoilt on travel. The number of c^ays spent away from 
headquarters and the number of schools inspected aie not, without 
reference to the factors of density of population and ease or difficulty, 
as the case may be, of communications, reliable criteria of the 
onerousness of a charge* 

104. The Vernacular Education Code prescribes the minimum 
number of school meetings required of a Vernacular school as 300, t,e , 
150 school working diys. The departmental orders require Deputy 
Inspectors to inspect each school two times per year. Allowing time 
for touring, attending meetings ot Local Education Authorities and for 
office work, it is evident that the following Deputy Inspectors cannot 
carry out all their prescribed duties : 


Stib-Ctrclc 


Number of Vi ; uaciti 



schools in chaigc 

Akyab (B) 

••• 

119 

Pegu (A) 


150 

Pegu (H) 


104 

Prome 1 V) 


124 

Prome IB) 


75 

Tharrawadd\ (A) 

. . . 

122 

Tharrawaddv (C) 

. 

79 

Hanthawaddy (A) 


87 

Insein 


167 

Amherst (A) 

... 

153 

Thaton (A) 

... 

153 

Toungoo <A) 


159 

Ta\oy 


121 

Mergui 


97 

Bassem (A) 


128 

Bassein (B) 


125 

Myaungmya 


209 

Henzada (A) 


108 

Henzada (B) 

... 

111 

Maubin (A) 

... 

171 

Pyapon (A) 

. 

78 

Mand^ay (A) 


... 132 

Myingyan (A) 

. . 

81 

Myingyan (B) 

... 

86 

Sagaing (Aj 

... 


Sagaing (B) 


Y 153 

Shwebo (A) 

. 

... ) 

Shwebo (B) 

... 

[• 168 

Thayetmyo (A) 

... 

86 

Minbq 

... 

m 

JVTagwe (A) 

... 

88 

Magwe (B) 

... 

121 

Pakokku (A) 


78 

P^kokjoi IB) 

••• 

95 
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In these sub-circles, orders regarding the inspection of schools 
twice per year must be a dead letter. Moreover, it is open to doubt 
whether efficient promotion examinations can be conducted by the 
Deputy Inspector personally in the time allotted at the end of the 
school year. The doubt is not dispelled by the fact that there are only 
32,000 pupils in the IVth standards of all Vernacular schools, i.e,, an 
average of 344 pupils per Deputy Inspector, since these pupils are 
grouped in small numbers in numerous schools. It is a reasonable 
assumption that, in most of the sub-circles named, examination and 
inspection are perfunctory 


105 But the inadequacy of the existing Deputy Inspectorate is 
more serious than has yet been disclosed Even if die departmental 
requirement of two inspections of each school per \ ear were reduced 
to one in the sub-circles named above (and in others on the margin of 


the arbitrary line chosen to determine understafled sub-circles), Deputy 
Inspectors would not be able to make one thorough inspection m 


Ak>ab (B) 


Schools, 

119 

Pegu (A) 

• •c 

150 

Prome (A) 

. 

124 

Tharrawaddv (A) 


122 

Insein 

... 

167 

Amherst (A) 


153 

Thaton (A) 

.. 

153 

T oil n goo (A) 


159 

Tavo> 


121 

Bassein (A) 

.. 

128 

Bassem (B) 

.. 

125 

M\ aungm\a 

, . 

209 

Heiizada (A) 


108 

Henzada (B) 


111 

Maubm (A) 

. . . 

171 

Mandalay (A) 


132 

Minbu 

, 

124 

Magwe (B) 


121 


An investigation of the inspections now conducted in these sub-circles 
IS called for. Perfunctory and scamped inspections amounting 
to little more than a brief visit to a school have little value In the 
existing state of Vernacular schools and of their administration by Local 
Education Authorities, more inspection and more guidance and 
control of school managers and teachers, particularly in isolated schools^ 
are required 


Expansion of the Deputy Inspectorate Required, 

106. An increase in the number of Deputy Inspectors and a 
reorganization of sub-circles into charges in which each Deputy 
Inspector will be able to make thorough inspections and exercise 
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effective control as well as give constructive guidance is urgently called 
for. A superficial examination of the position suggests that from 
25 to 30 additional posts of Deputy Inspector may be required. 
The Committee is unable, however, to make detailed proposals. 
Too many local factors such as the density of population and the state 
of communications have to be taken into consideration The Depart- 
ment should call upon Inspectors of Schools to make a thorough 
investigation of the Deputy Inspectorate and of the effectiveness or 
otherwise of inspections and the number of schools that may be 
thoroughly inspected. This number should leave to each Deputy 
Inspector time to attend all meetings of all Local Education Authorities 
in his jurisdiction and to organize demonstration lectures and other 
professional propaganda in his charge. 


Deputy Inspectors of Schools for non-Burmese Races. 

107. The cadre of 93 Deputy Inspectors of Schools includes the 
following Deputy Inspectors of Schools with special charges — 


Twenty-one Deputy Inspectors with Special Charges. 


Number of 
Schools.. 


(1) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Pegu ... ... 78 

(2) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools^ Tharrawaddy and Prome 57 

(3) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Insein and Hanthawaddy 81 

(4) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Maiibin . 72 

(5) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Myaungmya and Pyapon 92 

(6) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Wakema ... 54 

(7) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Bassein ... 56 

(8) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Henzada (A) .. 47 

(9) Deputy Inspeptor of K.iren Schools, Henzada (B) .. 48- 

(10) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Kyonpyaw . . 53- 

(11) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Thaton .. 70 

(12) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Salween . 21 

(13) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Amherst . 29 

(14) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Tavoy and Mergin . 56 

(15) Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Toungoo ... . 86 

(16) Deputy Inspector for Mon Schools, Amherst ... 58 

(17) Deputy Inspector of Kachin Schools, Myitkyina . .. 21 

(18) Deputy Inspector of Mohainedan Schools, Lower Burma . 106 

(19) Deputy Inspector of Mohamedan Schools, Arakan Circle 62 

(20) Deputy Inspector of Mohamedan Schools, Upper Burma . 42 

(21) Deputy Inspector of Tamil and Telugu Schools, Burma 68 


108. At present, there is no Inspector with language and other 
qualifications to supervise adequately and guide the work of Deputy 
Inspectors of Karen and Indian Schools These schools are scattered 
far and wide throughout the Province We have received strong 
representations from the communities concerned regarding the 
inadequacies of the Inspectorate for non-Biirmese schools and the 
neglect that attends the inadequacy. In particular, it has been 
lepresented to us that Hindi and Telugu schools receive no inspection 
or constructive guidance of value since the Deputy Inspectois concerned 
10 
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lack the necessary languaf^e equipment. We have examined much 
statistical and other data in connection with the Inspectorate and 
consider that educational and administrative considerations and the 
reasonable requirements of the non-Burmese communities justify the 
following additional posts and adjustments in the Inspectorate : — 

(1) the appointment of a General Inspector of Karen Schools 

with qualifications, if possible, in the Sgaw and Pwo Karen 
languages , 

(2) the appointment of a General Inspector of Indian Schools with 

qualifications, if possible, in the Urdu, Hindi and Tamil 
languages , 

{3) the appointment of a Deputy Inspector of Hindi Schools ; 

(4) the appointment of a Deputy Inspector of Teliigu Schools , 

(5) the transfer, for the present, of Hindi schools to the charge of 

the Deputy Inspector of Tamil Schools , and 

(6) the examination of the charge of the Deputy Inspector of 

Mohammedan Schools, Lower Burma, to determine whether 
the charge is at present excessive and whether relief is 
necessary m the shape of an additional Deputy Inspector. 

109. We do not offer any suggestions in regard to the duties and 
poweis of the General Inspectors vis-d-vis the existing Circle Inspectors 
The functions of the General Inspectors wall be exercised in the spheres 
of the Circle Inspectors We visualize the General Inspectors as advisers 
of Ciicle Inspectors in matters regarding the non- Burmese schools, but 
consider that the definition of the functions of these Inspectors and 
the detailed ariangements for their effective use should be left to the 
Department. 


Inspection of Physical Education 

110 At present, theie is a temporary post of Assistant Inspector of 
Schools for Physical Training which has been under the suspended axe 
of retrenchment from year to year The incumbent is in charge of 
physical training in schools throughout the Province He cannot cope 
with all his duties. He has done valuable work among Vernacular 
teachers in organizing courses in the districts for groups of teachers. 
His annual courses on Cabin Island have contributed materially to the 
development of physical education in Vernacular schools His work 
in organizing inter-school sports in Rangoon and the districts has done 
something to break dowm the barriers between school and school and 
between the several systems of schools 

111. The present appointment of Assistant Inspector of Physical 
Training is the remnant of a scheme for the development of physical 
training m the schools This scheme was launched m 1928 when a 
Director of Physical Training and two Assistant Inspectors were 
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appointed. Unfortunately, financial stringency has whittled down the 
scheme which had to give way to what were considered more essential 
functions of the education system. 

112. The development of a well-balanced system of education postu- 
lates the re-institution of a scheme of physical education similar to that 
adopted in 1928, provided that the scheme should be extended to 
include Vernacular schools. The first step towards the organization of 
such a scheme should be the sending of two suitable State Scholars 
(a man and a woman) to England to undergo a full course of physical 
education, with a view to appointing them on completing the course 
satisfactorily, as inspectors and organizers of physical education 

Pending the training of State Scholars, we suggest that the 1928 ’’ 
scheme should be revived, and that one man and one woman should be 
recruited and trained locally or in India to assist the present Assistant 
Inspector. 


Inspection of Manual Training, 

113. The post of Deputy Inspector of Scliools for Manual Training 
was abolished in 1933, and the duties of the post w ere distributed to the 
Deputy Inspector of Drawing and to the Circle Inspectors. Retrench- 
ments in 1933 transferred the responsibility for the payment of 15 
“ hand-and-eye ” specialist teachers in Vernacular schools to the Local 
Education Authorities concerned Hand-and-eye tiaimng in schools 
in Burma is at present neglected The reconstructed curricula we 
recommend wall provide for a considerable infusion of manual training 
ill school instruction Foi this training specialists wall be required to 
tiain teachers to give such instiaiction There are no specialists 
available at present. Until specialists are recruited and teachers are 
trainedi there is no call for inspection The training of teachers of 
manual instruction is discussed m the section dealing with the training 
of teachers 


Inspection of Girls' Schools. 

114. Retrenchment orders in 1933 abolished one of two posts of 
Inspectress of Schools. The remaining Inspectress of Schools has 
charge of all girls’ schools and of the education of girls in Low^er 
Burma. The education of girls in Upper Burma is in the general charge 
of the Circle Inspectors assisted by three Deputy Inspectresses. One 
essential step towards the much needed development of more facilities 
for the education of girls must needs be the restoration of the post of 
Inspectress of Schools. There are at present 776 recognized girls’ 
schools in the Province, w ith some 39,000 girls in attendance. A large 
number of girls attend mixed schools. The total number of girls 
attending all schools, recognized and unrecognized (girls’ schools and 
mixed schools), is about 218,000. Of the 39,000 girls in 776 recognized 
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schools, nearly 36,000 attend primary schools in which great ‘‘ wastage 
occurs. (See figures in the section on ‘‘ wastage.*’) A very large 
proportion of the schools offer no instruction in practical subjects, such 
as domestic science, needlework and drill. 

115. In the year 1934-35, the Inspectress, Lower Burma, completed 
inspections of three English high schools, five Anglo-vernacular high 
schools, 15 Anglo-vernacular middle schools, three English primary 
schools, one school for blind girls, two Anglo-vernacular Kindergarten 
classes, two Vernacular Normal schools and five Elementary Training 
Classes. Needlework, drill, singing and other technical subjects were 
inspected in 43 other schools Fourteen other schools were visited, 
while 56 Vernacular schools m two districts were cursorily inspected. 
Little time was left, therefore, for constructive work. 

116. There are only three Deputy Inspectresses to supervise the 
education of girls in 3,100 Vernacular schools m Lower Burma. The 
Deputy Inspectress of Schools, Rangoon and Pegu Circles, visited 208 
out of 1,025 schools in her charge The Irrawaddy Deputy Inspectress’s 
Circle has 1,097 mixed schools and four girls’ schools. Only 429 women 
teachers are employed in these schools In 375 of the schools needle- 
work was taught but in only a few with success ; in 410 of the schools 
no instruction in drill was provided for girls 

In the Tenasserim Deputy Inspectress’s sub-circle, 160 schools 
out of 889 mixed schools were visited. Only nine schools are girls^ 
schools. 

The Deputy Inspectresses of Schools, Mandalay, Magwe and Sagaing^ 
are responsible for the inspection, in the circles named, of all schools 
in which girls are enrolled. They work under the orders of the 
Inspector of Schools of the circle. 

117 The education of girls, generally, and the improvement of 
teaching in primary schools requires a large influx of qualified women 
teachers. This influx in turn will necessitate an increase in the numbers 
of women in the Inspectorate and Deputy Inspectorate. The immediate 
need for more women in the Inspectorate is, however, overshadowed by 
a more urgent need. There is grave deficiency in the organization for 
the training of women teachers for Vernacular Schools. One of the first 
tasks of reconstruction must be the recruitment of women capable of 
training women teachers in domestic science, needlework, drawing, 
singing, and physical training. 

118. The existing girls’ schools proper, 776 in number, require 
special inspection by women Inspectors and advice and guidance which 
only women are competent to give ; hence the recommendation that 
the post of Inspectress of Schools in Upper Burma should be restored. 
Apart from this, the first need of the system is more women teachers 
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for work in primary schools and more women with specialist qualifi- 
cations in the practical subjects. 

We are of opinion, however, that a proportion of the additional 
appointments of Deputy Inspectors found necessary to provide an 
adequate service of inspection for Vernacular schools should be allotted 
to Deputy Inspectresses in full charge of suitable sub-circles. We are 
aware of the many difficulties in » the way of this proposal, but we have 
been assured by the ladies who have given evidence, that the difficulties 
are not insuperable 

119 We are of opinion that efficient and frequent inspection is 
essential to the efficiency and economical functioning of the public 
service of education : and that efficient and frequent inspection 
cannot be done by the existing cadres of Inspectors and 
Inspectresses, Assistant Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectresses. 

Our recommendations include matters that do not call for argument 
in the narrative. 

120. We recommend : 

(1) that the Inspectorate should be augmented as soon 

as funds permit, by 

(i) the organization of a new Inspection Circle to be 
called the “ Prome ’’ Circle to relieve the pressure 
in the existing Pegu, Irrawaddy and Tenasserim 
Circles ; 

(ii) the re-elevation of the Arakan Circle to an Ins- 
pector’s charge ; 

( 2 ) that the Assistant Inspectorate should be augmented 

by the establishment of four additional Assistant 
Inspectorships to relieve pressure on the Inspectors 
in the proposed new “ Prome ” Circle and the 
re-organized Pegu and Tenasserim Circles ; and that 
the Assistant Inspectorship in Arakan Circle should 
be transferred to Mandalay Circle on the regrading 
of Arakan Circle as an Inspector’s charge ; 

<3) that the Deputy Inspectorate be examined in the light of 
the existing Departmental Instructions for the purpose 
of assessing the value of the existing inspection 
system and, in particular, of Investigating the Inade- 
quacy of the inspection now provided in the following 
sub-circles : — 

Sub-Circles Number of Vernacular 

Schools. 

Akyab B ... ... 119 

Pegu A ... ... 150 

Pegu B ... ... 104 

Prome A ... ... 124 
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Sub'Circles. Number of Vernacular 

Schools 


Prome B 
Tharrawaddy A 


75 

122 

Tharrawaddy C ••• 


79 

Hanthawaddy A 

... 

87 

Inseln 


1 67 

Amherst A 


153 

Tbaton A 

... 

153 

Toungoo A 

... 

159 

Tavoy 

••• 

121 

Mers:ui 

. . 

97 

Bassein A 


128 

Basseiti B 

••• 

125 

Myauaamya 


209 

Henzada A 

... 

108 

lienzada B 

... 

1 1 1 

Maubin A ••• 

... 

171 

Pyapon A 

. . 

78 

Mandalay A 

• • • 

132 

Mying^yan A 

• • • 

81 

Myingyan B 

• •• 

86 

Sag^aing A 

Sagaing B 

Shwebo A 

Shwebo B 
Thayetmyo A 

•• 1 
... J 

I* 153 

168 

86 

Minbu 

.. 

124 

Magwe A 

... 

88 

Magwe B 

• . • 

121 

Pakokku A 


78 

Pakokku B 


95 


that steps shoMld be token after examination of all 
factors to reor^rani^e siib**circles and to augrment the 
Deputy Inspectorate in order to provide an adequate 
service of inspection for the Vernacular system of 
education ; 

(4) that a proportion of the additional Deputy Inspector- 
ships found to be necessary on the completion of the 
examination be allotted to women who should assume 
full char£:e of suitable sub-circles ; 

<5) that in the augmenting of the Inspectorate, the order 
of priority of appointment be Deputy Inspectors,. 
Assistant Inspectors and Inspectors ; 

(6) that the post of Inspectress of Schools, Upper Burma,. 

should be re-established ; 

(7) that, on administrative and educational grounds, the 

establishment of an additional post for the appoint- 
ment of a General Inspector of Karen Schools with 
qualifications, if possible, in the Sgaw and Pwo 
Karen languages is necessary ; 
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(8) that, on educational and administrative s^rounds, the 
establishment of an additional post lor the appoint- 
ment of a General Inspector of Indian Schools with 
qualifications, if possible, in the Urdu, Hindi and 
Tamil langrua^es is necessary ; 

(9) that the establishment of an additional post for the 
appointment of* a Deputy Inspector of Hindi Schools 
is necessitated by the numbers of Hindi schools ; 

110) that the establishment of an additional post for the 
appointment of a Deputy Inspector of Tamil and 
Telu^u Schools with adequate qualifications in Telugu 
is necessary ; 

(11) that, for the present, Hindi schools should be 

transferred to the charge of the Deputy Inspector of 
Tamil and Telugu Schools ; 

(12) that the charg:e of th^ Deputy Inspector of 

Mohammedan Schools, Lower Burma, should be 
examined to determine whether it is at present over- 
loaded and requires relief in the form of an additional 
appointment of a Peputy Inspector ; 

(13) that Inspectors should gfive particular attention to 

the difficulties of teachers and pupils in learning: 
Burmese In non-Burmese Vernacular schools, 
and should make special efforts tp solve the 

difficulties ; 

(14) that Muslim schools which use Burmese as the 
medium of instruction should be In the charge of the 
Deputy Inspector of Mohammedan Schools and the 
proposed Inspector of Indian Schools ; 

(15) that steps should be taken to revive the “ 1928 ** 
scheme of inspection and development of physical 
education and to place physical education on sound 
foundations in the curriculum and, to this end, that 
the first opportunity be taken to send two State 
Scholars (a man and a woman) for special training: 
In Bng:land with a view to their employment op 
satisfactory completion of their courses as inspectors 
pnd org:anisers of physical education ; 

(16) that a system of Departmental Examinations 
of Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors* 
and of Inspectresses and Peputy Inspectresses be 
org:anized with a view to assessing: the efficiency 
and professional fitness of probationer Inspectors, 
Assistant Inspectors, and Deputy Inspectors and Ins- 
pectresses and Deputy Inspectresses before confirming: 
them in their appointments, and further that, from 
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time to time, steps be taken by means of refresher 
and other courses to ensure that the Inspectorate Is 
keeping itself up-to-date in matters touching its 
duties ; 

(17) that annual circle and provincial conferences of 
inspecting officers be organized as routine measures 
for securing some degree of uniformity of inspection 
method and for discussion of administrative procedure 
and other professional matters ; 

(18) that recruitment to the Inspectorate be not deter- 
mined solely or primarily by pedagogical criteria ; 
while teaching experience is important, it is essential 
to avoid the recruitment of teachers whose outlook 
on the public service of education may have 
hardened into the formalism and pedanticism apt to 
grow in teachers ; the comprehensive nature of the 
public service of education, the variety of Its functions 
and the wide varieties of public bodies and men and 
women engaged in different capacities in the service 
of education require the recruitment of men and 
women of academic distinction, with high general 
ability, wide outlook, common sense and perspective, 
together with personal qualities of tact and integrity 
of character. 


SECTION V. 

Elective Local Education Authorities. 

121. The local administration of Vernacular education is conducted 
by 28 District School Boards, 57 Municipalities, 16 Town Committees 
and 23 Deputy Commissioners^ Local Funds. Deputy Commissioners’ 
Local Funds are discussed in the next section 

Criticisms of Local Education Authority Administration 

122. The written and oral evidence and official records indicate 
that there is widespread dissatisfaction with the administration of 
education by local authorities. Many Municipalities and some School 
Boards are exempt from this sweeping statement. The criticisms 
levelled at inefficient Authorities are numerous and, a number of them, 
substantiated. The more serious allegations are that many members 
of education authorities are ignorant and incapable of using with 
discretion the powers delegated to them ; that men of undesirable 
type use membership to further schemes of intrigue and “ graft ” ; that 
personal, political and religious prejudices play an excessive and 
factional part in administration ; and that authorities flout the advice 
and usurp the functions of education officers. Some Local Education 
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Authorities have mismanaged them finances to the verge of bankruptcy 
and to the grave detriment of the service of Vernacular education. The 
annual audit reports on accounts contain a long tale of financial 
irregularity and defalcation reflecting grave inefficiency and sometimes 
dishonesty in members of the Authorities concerned. Vernacular 
teachers have just reason for complaint regarding their treatment at 
the hands of certain Local Education Authorities. 

Difficulties Encountered by Authorities, 

123 On the credit side of the account, it must be admitted that 
elective Local Education Authorities have worked under conditions 
and in difficulties not of their own making The extent of the devolution 
of powers to local bodies with no previous experience of public 
administration, and the ineffectiveness of the powers reserved to the 
central authority have deprived Local Education Authorities of the 
guidance and control they required The Permanent Financial Settle- 
ment and financial provision for schools opened under the ‘‘ Five-Year 
Scheme^* fixed Local Education Authorities in a stiait- waistcoat of 
finance Unable or unwilling to expand their financial resources by 
raising revenue locally, the difficulties of local bodies increased with the 
falling due of increments of teachers* pay and with demands for more 
schools and more teachers. The disastrous slump in the world prices 
of the staple products of Burma resulting in serious deterioration of the 
finances of the Province during recent years made the raising of more 
money, locally or centralb^, impossible. Boards have struggled in a 
tangle of expanding demand for education and of contracting resources 
wherewith to meet the demand. 

The Need for Reform, 

124. In a review of their administration the difficulties of the Local 
Education Authorities may be freely admitted ; yet no reasonable view 
of the local educational field can avoid the conclusion that Local 
Education Authorities, with honourable exceptions, have been them- 
selves responsible for not a little of the inefficiency of the 
system of Vernacular education Many have displayed no foresight in 
siting schools and no policy in recognizing and disregistenng schools. 
Their administration, after more than ten years of trial, must be judged 
to be m need of reformation The question is : How can these 
Authorities be helped to improve their administration ? 

Proposed Regional Councils, 

125, When we commenced our enquiries, we found a strong 
-current of opinion set in favour of a proposal that existing Local 
Education Authorities should be superseded by new authorities having 
jurisdiction over larger areas. The proposal was that authorities to be 
designated “ Regional Councils should be established to administer 
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Vernacular education in areas similar to the existing Civil D^v^sions^ 
Qur questionnaire contained a senes of questions designed to elicit 
opinion on this proposal and its administrative practicability. 
questions drew sharply divided opinion. 

The Ineffectiveness of Divisional School Boards. 

126. The Director of Public Instruction in his Quinquennial Report for 

the period 1917-18 to 1921-22 commenting on Divisional School Boards 
stated : * “ The Divisional Board's administrative areas (as predicted 
by many critics) proved from the outset too wide for members to take 
much intelligent interest m three-quarters of the business for which they^ 
were responsible. Distances in lylandalay. Sagamg, Arakan andTenas- 
serim Divisions were often a serious obstacle to attendance All the 
Boards therefore attempted sooner or later to delegate their functions to 
Pistrict Committees, J^pdi when the Local Government decided that this 
could not be done, they obtained the advice of District Committees on 
all Budget Estimates and other proposals for expenditure from District 
Funds. The Secretary of a Divisional Board moreover was generally 
authorized to anticipate its sanction in all cases where delay would 
cause hardship pr inefftciency by passing executive orders m 
accordance with recommendations from District Advisory Committees 
as soon as he received them. Delegation of functions was thus 
practically achieved though by a rather roundabout method . . 

Delegation of real responsibility to District Committees and the great 
number of schools for which Divisional Boards remained the only 
legally constituted authority made much of the business of Divisional 
Boards purely formal, and resolutions had often to be passed without 
much scrutiny.'^ 

Simplification of A dmipistrative Machinery Desirable. 

127. The obstacles to efficient administration m a large area stijl 
have force. The organization of Vernacular education under the 
control of Regional Authorities might break local factions and cliques 
and induce m members a wider view of their functions, but it would 
not deter members from forming new factions and cliques for intrigue 
and the exploitation of the resources of the Council in the interests of 
the cliques and the particular areas which they would represent. 

128. Whatever may be urged justly in criticism of the existing Local 
Education Authorities, it may be claimed for them that they have helped 
to develop throughout the length and breadth of Burma an interest 
(not always academic) in education. Their very misdeeds have created 
a public opinion of a kind There would be iisk, if control of the 
village school were removed to a remote Regional Authority, that a 
substantial, though at present diffused, mass of public opinion might 


Pages 87 and 88 of the Report. 
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los€ its interest and relapse into apathy about educational matters. The 
interest of the villager might be retained by continuing the existing 
School Boards as Advisory Committees to the new authority. It is- 
difficult to believe, however, that many of the present members of 
District School Boards would continue to serve on bodies having advisory 
functions only. Advisory bodies unless they consist of experts for 
special purposes tend to become inert. If the existing Boards with 
restricted powers were retained as auxiliary to the proposed new 
authorities, they would constitute an unnecessary complication of 
administrative machinery Probably, some of the chaos in the existing 
system derives from the complexity of the administrative machine 
^nd the lack of definition of function in the several organs of the 
machine. Simplification, not more complication, is urgently required 
in the local administration of education. 

Financtal Obstacles to Regional Organization, 

129. The financial implications of the ‘ Regional ’ proposal have 
important bearing on its administrative practicability. The unit of 
administration and of revenue collection in Burma is the village or 
village-tract, and in the town, the ward. The village-tracts are grouped 
into townships and townships into subdivisions of districts for regular 
civil and revenue jurisdiction. The districts are grouped into divisions 
under Commissioners who are the chief executive officers of 
Government. The existing systems of municipal and district local 
education authorities form an intimate part of the administrative 
organization described. 

130. The Indtaq Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924-25, pointed out 
that the facilities for raising contributions for local purposes increase 
as the size of the unit of taxation increases. There are limits, however^ 
beyond which local taxation units may not go. In Burma, these are set 
by the existing civil and revenue units — village — township — sub- 
division — district. If the development of Vernacular education is to be 
based, as it must be, on an increasing financial provision — national and 
local — local funds must be raised by the existing “rates and taxes 
machinery or by simple modifications or amplifications of it. The 
existing local authorities must remain the “rating authorities and 
Local Education Authorities must remain intimately associated even if 
administiatively separated from the Local Authorities. To ask existing 
Local Authorities to raise funds to be handed over to ‘ Regional ^ 
education authorities over whose spending powers they would have 
uncertain control, would incur risk of perpetual friction between Local 
Authorities and Regional Councils, and probably impose a powerful 
brake on the initiative of some of the richer Local Authorities who 
are able and may be wiljing to encourage development in their owp 
jurisdiction at their own expense. The divorce of responsibility for 
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expenditure from responsibility for raising funds would have con- 
sequences which are not predictable. Moreover, if the principle of 
taxation and representation were to be applied in the constitution of 
Regional Councils, the richer areas would have a preponderant weight 
in the Councils. This over-weight would make more difficult the 
achievement of the aim of the public service of education, namelyi to 
provide education for all according to necessity, and for this purpose 
to adjust policy to the diversities of civil and economic condition 
of races and communities throughout the Province. 

Rating Difficulties in Regional Organization, 

131. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924-25, in a 
narrative account * of the growth of local self-government, pointed out 
that the process has been, not that of federation of smaller units into a 
larger unit to deal with common interests which they cannot deal with 
individually, but the much more difficult process of devolution of 
powers by the larger unit to the smaller ones. In the case of the towns, 
local self-government began in the big cities to be followed later by an 
extension to the larger towns and later to village unions and notified 
areas In the rural areas, the original unit was the district board. 
Where it was found that that was unwieldy and had a tendency to 
divert its attention too much to the headquarters, some of its powers 
and funds were transferred to bodies representing portions of districts. 
Even these were found too large to be of use to the villages, and the 
tendency was in the direction of the revival of the village body. The 
process in Europe has been the reverse The growth was from 
the parish or the commune to the union, from that to the county and 
so upwards. The Taxation Enquiry Committee came to the conclusion 
that some of the difficulties m local administration and especially the 
unwillingness of the people to submit to taxation was mainly due to the 
large jurisdiction of the local bodies. The tendency referred to by the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee found expression in the Rural Self- 
'Government Act for Burma, 1921, where provision for the establish- 
ment of Circle Boards under the jurisdiction of District Boards is one 
of the significant features of the Act It is reasonable to suggest that it 
IS premature to start a reversal of the policy which received its mam 
impetus from the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Oecentrahzation in India (1907), and which is still in process of develop- 
ing in the villages right attitudes and interest in local affairs. 

Difficulties of Incorf orating Existing Authorities in Regional 

Organization, 

132. It is hardly necessary to do more than state the constituent 
memberships of Regional Councils to illustrate the divergences of 

* See Chapter XIII, Vol. I of the Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 

1924-25. 
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interests and the difficult financial and administrative problems they 
would give rise to. If Regional Councils were organized, the 
following would be the incorporation of existing education authorities 
in them : — 

(1) Arakan Regional Council — 

Akyab Municipal School Committee 
Kyaukpyu Municipal School Committee. 

Sandoway Municipal School Committee. 

Akyab District School Board 

Note — In Kyaukpyu and Sandoway Districts, Vernacular education is under 
the control of Deputy Commissioners* Local Funds 

(2) Magwc Regional Council — 

Thayetmyo Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Allanmyo Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Salin Municipal School Sub-Committee, 

Minbu Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Magwe Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Yenangyaung Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Pakokku Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Chauk Notified Area. 

Thayetmyo District School Board. 

Minbu District School Board. 

Magwe District School Board 
Pakokku District School Board 

(5) Pegu Regional Council — 

Insein Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Syriam Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Thongwa Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Thonze Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Lretpadan Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Gyobingauk Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Zigon Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Nattahn Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Minhla Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Pegu Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Nyaunglebin Municipal School Sub-Committee^ 

Prome Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Paungde Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Shwedaung Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Tharrawaddy Notified Area School Committee. 
Thingangyun Notified Area School Committee. 

Thamaing Notified Area School Committee. 

Kanbe Notified Area School Committee. 

Kamayut Notified Area School Committee. 

Pegu District School Board. 
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Tharrawaddy District School Board. 

Hanthawaddy District School Board. 

Insein District School Board. 

Prome District School Board. 

Irrawaddy Regional Council — 

Bassein Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Kyonpyaw Municipal School Sub- Committee. 
N^athain^gyaung Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Henzada Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Myanaung Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Kyang:in Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Myaun^mya Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Wakema Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Maubin Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Yandoon Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Danubyu Municipal School Sub- Committee. 

Pyapon Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Kyaiklat Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Moulmein^yun Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Bassein District School Board 
Henzada District School Board 
Myaungmya District School Board 
Maubin District School Board 
Pyapon District School Board 
< 5 ) Tenai>serini Regional Council — 

Kyaiklat Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Xhaton Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Moulmem Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Xavoy Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Merrill Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Pyu Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Shwegym Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Xhaton District School Board 
Amherst District School Board 
Mergui District School Board. 

Xoungoo District School Board 
4^6) Mandalay Regional Council — 

Mandalay Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Maymyo Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Kyaukse Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Meiktila Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Yamethin Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Pyinmana Municipal School Sub-Committee. 
Myingyan Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Myitnge Notified Area School Committee. 
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Pyawbwe Notified Area School Committee. 

Nyaung-U Notified Area School Committee. 

Mandalay District School Board. 

Kyaukse District School Board. 

Mciktila District School Board. 

Myingyan District School Board 
Yamethin District School Board 
i7) Sagaing Regional Council — 

Bhanio Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Shwebo Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Sagaing Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Mingun Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Ye-U Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Mavvlaik Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Mymmu Municipal School Sub-Committee 
Myitkyina Municipal School Sub-Committee. 

Shwebo District School Board, 

Sagaing District School Board. 

Lower Chindwiu District School Board 

Adunnistraiive Obstacles to Regional Organization 

133. It is unnecessary to go into a detailed examination of such 
incorporations Some typical objections to the organization may be 
indicated. It would be unreasonable to call representatives of the 
Kyaukpyu and Sandoway Municipal School Committees to Akyab to 
discuss and administer educational provision in these towns. The cost 
in money and time would be prohibitive Communication in Arakan 
is difficult at all times and sometimes impossible during the rams. 

134. In Magwe, the claims of highly industrialized areas, of populous 
rural areas and backward tracts on the borders of excluded areas and 
of the divergent interests of six Municipalities and four District Boards 
would have to be harmonized. 

135. In Pegu, Irrawaddy and Mandalay, the numbers of represen- 
tatives ot the existing education authorities would create Councils 
unwieldy in numbers and therefore likely to be inefficient administrative 
bodies. The detail of day-to-day administration w^ould of necessity 
have to be left to executive officers. If it w^ere argued that these 
Regional Bodies could be organized into smaller and more numerous 
Regional units, the argument for retention of the existing authorities 
w^ould be strengthened 

136. In Tenasserim and Sagaing, distances and lack of communi- 
cations would present grave difficulties to “Regional” administration. 
No conceivable administrative advantage could accrue, for example, 
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from the inclusion of Bhamo, Myitkyina and Mawlaik Municipal areas 
in a “ Regional ” scheme. 

137. At the present time, agenda papers of some District School 
Boards contain business running to 80 or 100 items and, not seldom^ 
Boards are in session for three or four days at a time. If the business 
of Regional Councils were a multiple of the business of existing Boards^ 
the deliberative and administrative machinery would be choked and 
eventually become seized To obviate break-down the Chairman (or 
the Secretary) would have to be empowered to administer in his own 
discretion. This in view of past and present experience is undesirable. 
In such circumstances, it would be advisable to give the officers of the 
Education Department forthright administrative powers rather than 
pretend that local self-governing Regional Councils impersonated by 
Chairmen with wide discretionary powers were operating constitu- 
tionally under local self-governing enactments. 

138 In our opinion, the incorporation of existing Local Education 
Authorities in Regional Councils would be a perilous experiment giving 
no promise of more efficient administration and might impose great 
obstacles to the free development of Vernacular education with local 
resources. The existing Local Education Authorities based as they are 
on the existing civil and revenue organization of the Province are knit 
into the fabric of the administrative system and must be retained sub- 
stantially as they are. 

139 The problems must be approached from other angles. Sound 
administration is ultimately based on sound public opinion. The 
improvement of local administration will march with the development 
of such public opinion ; this development must wait on the expansion 
and improvement of education assisted by such immediate remedial 
adjustments in the constitution and powers of Local Education 
Authorities as may be effected. 

Further Decentralization Undesirable, 

140 We have already rejected the proposal that Local Education 
Authorities should be abolished and that the Ministry should be the 
sole provider and manager of the public service of education. We 
do not propose to discuss suggestions, made in the teeth of facts,, 
such as, for example, that Local Education Authorities should be 
endowed with more powers. 

Proposed Adjustments of Constitution of Existing Local Education 

Authorities, 

141. For the reasons discussed in connection with the proposed 
Regional Councils, we are of opinion that it is undesirable to base the 
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constitution of elective Local Education Authorities on electorates 
different from the electorates of Local Authorities. 

142. There is evidence that the membership of existing elective 
Local Education Authorities often fails to represent educational 
interests and to give reasonable representation to minority races and 
communities. The local administration of education as part of the 
national system of education calls for more specialized organization 
than IS required for the management of exclusively local services Our 
attention has been drawn to Part I of the First Schedule of the 
Education Act, 1921 (England and Wales), Section (1) of which reads 
as follows : — 

“ Every scheme constituting an education committee shall 
provide — 

(n) for the appointment by the council of at least a majority 
of the committee, and the persons so appointed 
shall be persons w^ho are members of the council, 
unless, in the case of a county, the council otherwise 
determine , 

(b) for the appointment by the council, on the nomination or 
recommendation, w^iere it appears desirable, of other 
bodies (including associations of voluntary schools), of 
persons of experience in education, and of persons 
acquainted with the needs of the various kinds of schools 
in the area for which the council acts ; 
it) for the inclusion of women as well as men among the 
members of the committee.*’ 

We recommend that the piinciples stated in the above quotation 
be adopted m Burma, and that for this purpose the permissive previsions 
of Section 9 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, and 
Sections 7 and 77 * of the Burma Municipal Act, 1898, and the Rules 
framed under these Acts be made mandatory and that statutory 
provision be made to empower the Ministry to nominate members to a 
Local Education Authority, and to secure that the elected members 
together with the nominated members appoint co-opted members 
under the mandatory provisions recommended ; and we recommend 
that the proportions of elected, nominated and co-opted members be, as 
near as may be, 7:2:3 

Educational Qualification for Membership, 

143. It has been urged that membership of a Local Education 
Authority should be based Ion a high educational qualification as w'ell’as 
on a property basis. While w^e agree that good education is desirable, 
w e cannot agree that a large body of the electors should be excluded 

* Renumbered as Section 92 by the Burma Municipal Renumbering of Sections 
Act, 1933 
11 
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from possible niembei ship by the erection of a high education banker. 
High literary qualifications do not necessarily connote public spirit, 
common sense and administrative qualities. An elementary education 
does not necessarily connote the absence of these qualities The good 
sense of the electorate must be left to select worthy educated repiesen- 
tatives. 

Plnniptiig ” of Votes, 

144. We are of opinion that the “ plumping of votes should be 
permitted in the elections for the constitution of Local Education 
Authorities. This procedure would give minority communities some 
opportunity of exercising more effectively the whole weight of their 
voting power. The opportunity would of courbc be available for 
all communities, majority and minority. 

Deputy Inspectors as Autitonty Secretaries, 

145. It has been urged that Deputy Inspectors of Schools should be 
appointed part-time Secretaries of Local Education Authorities "J^his 
proposal IS open to the objections we have stated in reference 
to investing Inspectors with executive as well as advisory functions 
The Deputy Inspector’s functions as a constructive critic would ine\it- 
ably conflict with his functions as pait-time secretary of authorities 
who are not seldom intolerant of official eidvice. The Depub Inspector 
cannot serve tw^o masteis We cannot suppoit the proposal, but we 
are of opinion that it is desirable that Local Education Authorities 
should employ, as part-time or w^hole-time secretaries, peisons of 
educational attainments and experience similar to those of the Deputy’' 
Inspector. 

Adjustuieni of Procedure for Recognizing and Disregistering Schools 
and for Appotninieiit and Dismissal of Teatheis 

146. The fundamental w^eakness of the local administration ot 
education has been its lack of policy and plan, and resulting fioin this, 
the haphazard use of powders of registration and disiegistiation of 
schools often without regard to educational considerations. An adminis- 
tration w hich provides a school and w ithdravvs the provision w hile there 
are children waiting to be educated, convicts itself of iriesponsibility. 
If the management of a school becomes inefficient the lemedy is to 
replace the management and not, as so often happens, to close the 
school A school manager or a teacher may cease to be worthy of 
recognition ; the children do not ; their education must be continued. 
The education of the child is the paramount consideration. Too often 
the provision or withdrawal of a teacher’s salary grant is determined 
by considerations other than the efficiency of the piovision and the 
continuation of the education of the children The assessment of 
efficiency (oi inefficiency) is obviously a matter for the education 
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•expert, and expert opinion should prevail so long as due weight is given 
to such “ non-aCcidemic ” factors as deserve consideration. At present, 
expert opinion may be and too often is set aside, and, in the latter 
event, has no power to assert itself. The remedy is to give expert 
educational opinion the weight in the administration it merits, and 
which, at present, it is powerless to command. This we consider of 
vital importance to ensure among other things that educational 
considerations shall have full weight m the provision and adminis- 
tration of Vernacular education. We do not suggest that the 
Inspector of Schools should be armed with executive authority. 
Such authority \\ ould involve a conflict with his present advisory and 
essentially constructive functions. If local administration pioceeds 
on right lines, there will be no occasion for the intervention of the 
Inspector , his intervention w'ill be dictated by his duty to harmoni/e 
central and local administration. His advice when tendered in a 
sense opposite to that of a Local Education Authority should, howevei, 
give pause and inhibit ill-planned and precipitate local action. The 
decision as to w hether a Local Education Authority’s action is consistent 
w ith sound local and national polic\ must remain ultimately with the 
Central Authority 

147. We have consulted lepresentatives of all communities, membei s 
of educational authorities, officials and non-officials, and in no case .ifter 
discussing the matter have we met with objection to the follow ing 
proposals w Inch w'e recommend: (i) In leference to the provisions 
of Chapter V of the Vernacular Education Code in regard to the 
recognition of schools with grants or the wathdraw^al of grants from 
recognized schools, that a clause be added to Rule 3 of Chapter V to 
the effect that when the Inspector of Schools advises against a 
propoSiil for the recognition with giants or the disregistration of a 
school or the withdrawal of grants from a school, a Local Education 
Authority shall not proceed with the proposal without the sanction ot 
higher authority and shall be responsible for any expenditure of public 
funds that may have been incurred without such sanction, fn) Unit, 
where the efiiciency or inehicienc> of a teacher is in question, the 
advice of the Inspector of Schools shall be accepted by the Local 
Education Authority as linal, subject to appeal to the Dnectoi ot 
Public Instruction, and if the Inspector of Schools consideis that any 
teacher employed in a Board school or aided school is so inefi'icient 
that he should not continue to be so employed, he may advise the 
Board to remove the teacher or to insist on his removal, and the Board 
shall accept and act on the Inspector’s advice, subject to appeal to the 
Director of Public Instruction , and (in) that the existing safeguards for 
Vernacular teachers against w^rongful dismissal by private school 
managers should be examined with a view’ to giving the teacheis more 
adequate protection. 
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148. Summarized, our recommendations are : 

(t) that the supersession of existing Local Education 
Authorities by Regional Councils is Impracticable ; 

(2) that it is necessary to provide a more satisfactory 

constitution for the local bodies responsible for the 
local administration of education and more equitable 
representation on these bodies of the interests of the 
communities concerned ; 

(3) that a scheme of membership of Local Education 

Authorities similar to the scheme in Part I of the 
First Schedule of the Education Act, 1921 (England 
and Wales) , which reads : 

Every scheme constituting an education committee shall 
provide : 

(а) for the appointment by the council of at least a 

majority of the committee, and the persons so 
appointed shall be persons who are members of 
the council, unless, in the case of a county, the 
council otherwise determine ; 

(б) for the appointment by the council, on the 

nomination or recommendation, where it appears 
desirable, of other bodies (including associations 
of voluntary schools), of persons of experience in 
education, and of persons acquainted with the 
needs of the various kinds of schools in the area 
for which the council acts ; 

(c) for the inclusion of women as well as men among 
the members of the committee ’’ 
be adopted ; 

(4) that the permissive provisions of Section 9 of the Burma 

Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, and Sections 7 and 
77 * of the Burma Municipal Act, 189S, be reframed to 
give mandatory powers of nomination and co-option of 
members of Local Education Authorities in the 
proportions, as near as may be, of elective, nominated, 
co-opted : * 7:2:3 according to our detailed proposals ; 

(5) that substantial non-Burmese communities which 

have failed to secure representation by election in a 
Local Education Authority should be represented by 
the nomination or co-option of suitable representatives 
by the central or local authority, as the case may be, 
exercising the proposed powers ; 

Note. — The nominated and co-opted representatives should have high educational 
qualifications and, if possible, be of independent means, and be able and willing to 
represent the general policy of the community concerned. 

* Renumbered as Section 92 by the Burma Municipal Renumbering of Sections Act, 1933 
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<6) that a hifirh literary qualification in addition to the 
existing qualification for membership of a Local 
Education Authority should not be imposed ; 

<7) that the "plumping” of votes should be permitted in 
the elections for Local Education Authorities ; 

{8) that, as the dual functions of Secretary and Inspector 
would be conflicting functions, Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools should not be appointed as part-time 

Secretaries of Local Education Authorities ; 

XoTp:. — W e consider it desirable, however, that Local Education Authorities should 
employ as secretaries, either whole-tune or part-time officers with educational 
qualifications and experience similar to those of Deputy Inspectors of Schools 

(9) (l) in reference to the provisions of Chapter V of the 
Vernacular Education Code governing the recognition 
of schools with grants or the withdrawal of grants 
from recognized schools, that a clause be added to 
Rule 3 of Chapter V to the effect that when the 
Inspector of Schools advises against a proposal for the 
recognition with grants or the disregistration of a 
school or the withdrawal of grants from a school, a 
Local Education Authority shall not proceed with the 
proposal without the sanction of higher authority and 
shall be responsible for any expenditure of public 
funds that may have been Incurred without such 
sanction ; 

^2) that, when the efficiency or Inefficiency of a teacher 
is In question, the advice of the Inspector of Schools 
shall be accepted by the Local Education Authority as 
final, subject to appeal to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, and that if the Inspector of Schools considers 
that any teacher employed In a Board school or a 
recognized aided school Is so inefficient that he 
should not continue to be so employed, he may advise 
the Board, if the teacher is employed in a Board 
school, to remove the teacher or, if the teacher is 
employed in a recognized aided school, to Insist on 
his removal, and the Board shall accept and act on 
the Inspector’s advice, subject to appeal to the 
Director of Public Instruction ; and 

is) that the existing safeguards for Vernacular teachers 
against wrongful dismissal by private managers of 
Vernacular schools be examined with a view to 
providing more adequate protection for the teachers. 
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SECTION VI 

Depute Commissioners’ Local Funds. 

Adnitmsiration of Vernacular Education tn Areas Excluded from the 
Operation of Local Self-Goza nment Legislation, 

149. Vernacular education is administered in tvventy-thi ee areas 
by Deputy Commissioners in charge of Local Funds. These areas 
comprise over 100,000 square miles of the total area of 171,000 squat e 
miles of Burma proper and contain over 2,000,000 of the total popula- 
tion of 13,000,000 in Burma proper The areas include the districts ot 
Katha, Bhamo, Myitk\ina, Sandoway, Kyaukpyu, tipper Chindwin, the 
Chin Hills and Salween ; in these Distiicts all Vernacular education is 
administered b\ the Deputy Commissioner (in a few places, the Deputy 
Commissioner is assisted by a Town Committee) The other areas 
controlled by Deputy Commissioners’ Local Funds are parts of the 
Districts of Toungoo, Bassein, Amherst, Thaton, Tavoy, Mei gui, Meiktila, 
Yamethin, K\^aukse, Pakokku, Minbu, Thaj^etmyo, Mandala^^ and Akyab 
including tlie Aiakan Hill Tracts. In Meiktila and Kyaukse, the 
Deputy Commissionei ’s Local Fund administeis no Vei nacular schools 

150 It has been suggested to us that these areas should be brought 
within the control of lural self-governing education authorities \\"e 
give a brief description of these areas . — 

TOUNGOO 

151. This Deput\ Commissioner’s Local F'und controls an aiea of 
4,928 sciuare miles containing a population of 74,198 persons It includes 
the Leiktho Towmship and the village-tracts in the Yedashe, Toungoo, 
Pjai, Oktwin, Tantabin, Kyaukkyi and Shwegyin Tow nships named on 
page 6 of the Burma Handbook of Rural Self-Government, Volume II, 
Part HIa (1931 Edition) In 1933-34, there w^ere 71 Vernacular schools, 
including one high and six middle scliools, wath 3,093 pupils (six 
boys m the high department and 18 boys in the middle department) 
and 106 teachers The total expenditure w%as Rs 46,648 Almost all 
pupils are Karens — SgawN Bw^e or Paku The Sgavvs are found in the 
Shwegyin, Kyaukkyi and Pyu Townships ; the six branches of the 
Pakus live in the Tantabin Township wdiile 22 subdivisions of the Bw'c 
Karens live in the Leiktho Township It is stated that 29 out of the 
33 Karen clans are found in this Deputy Comrhissioner’s area Clan 
pride and diversity of tribal dialect place many difficulties in the way of 
the development of education The Karens of these areas are principally 
cultivators of taungva. The area is a tangle of hills and mountains. 
During the monsoon, communication is extremely difficult There are 
few’, if any, persons m these areas capable of forming educational self- 
governing authorities and all the circumstances of the area in its present 
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state of development make the institution of such authorities imprac- 
ticable The Deputy Commissioner assisted bv his Subdivisional and 
other officers and by the Deputy Inspectors of Schools is the only 
possible agency at present for the provision and control of education m 
this area 

TAVOY 

152. This Deputy Commissioner's Local Fund controls an area of 
1,882 square miles containing a population of 25,689 persons. There 
were in the area, in 1933-34, six Vernacular schools with 204 pupils 
and 7 teachers The total cost of (he schools was Rs 2,163. The 
area comprises the Kyauktwin Ciicle of Tavoy Township ccntaimng 
the village-tiacts named on page 5 of the Burma Handbook of 
Rural Self-Government, Volume II, Part III (1931 Edition) The 
Deputy Commissioner is the only possible education aiithonh in the 
existing civil condition of the area. 

HASSEIN 

153 This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund administers an area 
of 589 square miles containing a population of 72,585 people In 
1933-34, there were 31 Vernacular schools (four middle) v\ith 2,328 
pupils and 56 teachers The total expenditnie was Rs 28 600. This 
area comprises the portion of the Bassein District west of the Yomah, 
part of the Ngapiitaw Township, and 27 village-tracts situated on 
the eastern foothills of the Yomah See pages 4 and 5 of the Burma 
Handbook of Rural Self-Government, Volume II, Part I II a (1931 
Edition) The area may be said to comprise mainlv the part of the 
district west of the alluvial delta land It is unnecessary to describe 
the physical featuies of the area, the lainfall, the difficulties of 
communication and other factors tending to retard development. 
The Deputy Commissioner must necessarily continue to administer 
education in the area 

AMHERST 

154 This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund contiols an area of 
4,491 square miles having a population of 124,443 persons It comprises 
the Kya-m and Ye Towiibhips and the Myawaddv TaiktJiugyi's Circle of 
the Kawkaieik Township. There are 43 schools (one high and three 
middle) with 2,892 pupils , 7 of the schools with 441 pupils provide 
for Burman Buddhists ; 22 with 1,140 pupils piovide for Karens , and 
14 wnth 1,311 pupils provide for Mons. The total expenditure 
in 1933-34 was Rs 26,568 The physical and other features of the 
townships (sec the Gazetteer of Amherst District) make communications 
exceedingly difficult The area is not yet ripe for the replacing 
of the Deputy Commissioner and his officers by local self-governing 
anthoi ities. 
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SALWEEN. 

155. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls the whole of 
the District which has a population of 53,186 (50,068 — Sgaw Karens) 
in an area of 2,582 square miles — 21 persons per square mile. In this 
area, in 1933-34, there were 36 Vernacular schools with 1,231 pupils and 
67 teachers ; the whole costing Rs. 31,883 The chief occupation of 
the people is taungya cultivation ; some are employed in forest work. 
The district includes the whole of the country between the Salween on 
the east and the Paunglaung Range, and the watershed between the 
Sittang and the Yunzalin and the Bilin Rivers on the west. North 
lies Karenni ; east of the Salween is the province of Cheingmai in 
Northern Siam. The district is a wilderness of mountains and valleys 
which are really winding gorges. The peaks touch from 3,000 to 8,000 
feet. The dense forest which covers the lower portions of the nanow 
river basins give place to mixed and pine forests, at the higher levels. 
Three rivers — the Salween, the Yunzalin and the Bilin — all fed by 
numerous mountain torrents, drain the district Communications are 
exceedingly difficult except in the lower reaches of the nveis 
Conditions are far from ripe for the introduction of self-governing 
educational institutions in this area. 

THATON. 

156. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund contiols an area of 
1,371 square miles having a population of 44,977 persons The area 
comprises the village-tracts mentioned on page 5 of the Burma Hand- 
book of Rural Self-Government, Volume II, Part IIIa (1931 Edition). 
In 1933-34, there were m this area 12 Vernacular schools with 14 
teachers and 470 pupils , the total expenditure on Vernacular education 
was Rs. 4,772. Conditions in this area are not dissimilai from those in 
the Salween District. The principal occupation of the people, mostly 
Karens, is taungya cultivation. Communications are difficult. For the 
present, the administration of education by the Deputy Commissioner 
is the only practicable means. 


MERGUI 

157. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls an area 
of 4,711 square miles containing a population of 23,276 people. The 
area comprises the Victoria Point Subdivision and the Bokpyin 
Township. In 1933-34, there were five Vernacular schools with 184 
pupils and 5 teachers. Total cost in 1933-34 Rs. 3,471. Bokpyin 
Township is a mass of forest-clad hills with a sea-frmge of mangrove 
swamps, widening out to habitable land at the estuary of the Lenya 
River which flows through rocky gorges and occasional strips of level 
land. The Township includes a number of wooded islands worked as 
pearling grounds. About half the population is Siamese ; the remainder 
includes Burmese, Karens, Malayans and Chinese ; the last named man 
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the tin mines. The sea-gypsies» the Salons, live in boats round ‘the 
islands where they carry on their primitive occupations including the 
collection of sea slugs (beche- de-mere). The Victoria Point Subdivision 
IS similar in configuration to the Bokpyin Township. Self-governing 
educational institutions are out of the question in this aiea 

YAMKTHIN 

158. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls an area of 
3,318 square miles comprising the village-tracts mentioned at pages 9 
and 10 of the Burma Handbook of Ruial Self-Government, Volume II, 
Part III (1931 Edition), and containing a population of 92,770 persons. 
In 1933-34, there were 41 Vernacular schools (including two middle 
schools) wuth 65 teachers and 2,338 pupils (164 in the middle schools). 
The population of the area is predominantly Burmese (90 pei cent of 
the total). Small settlements of Karens, Shans, Chins, ‘‘ Pvus ” and 
Talaings are established on the hills Particulars of the people and ot 
the natural features and the general state of development m the area 
are available in the District Gazetted, 1934 It is not practicable at 
present to include any part of this area under self-governing education 
authorities. 

PAKOKKU 

159. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls an area of 
2,049 square miles comprising the Saw, Gangaw and Tihn Townships 
having a population of 89,725 persons In 1933-34, there w^ere 52 
Vernacular schools w ith 3,182 pupils and 79 teachers The total cost 
was Rs 37,689 The Saw’ Township consists almost entirely of hills 
and forests w atered by the Sahn and Yaw Rivers and the Saw stream, a 
tributaiy of the Yaw The Gangaw* 'Fowaiship lies between the Lower 
Chindw’inand the Chin Hills. The bulk of the township consists of hills 
covered wath dense jungle growth. Its habitable portions aie 
practically confined to the valle 3 ’’s of the Kyaw^, Maw* and Myittha 
Rivers. Tilin Township, south of Gangaw and north of Saw, is a mass 
of hills covered w ith forests w*ith -a small portion occupied by cultivation 
The people in this township are principally Chins, Taungthas and 
Yaws. This tract of country sandwiched between the Ponvadaimg 
Range and the Chin Hills cannot be administered educationally by other 
lhan the existing admimstiation. 

MIKBU 

160. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls an area of 
1,596 square miles consisting of the Sidoktaya and Ngape Towmships 
and the village-tracts along the western and southern boundaries of the 
-Salin and Sagu Townships respectively named on page 8 of the Burma 
Handbook of Rural Self-Government, Volume II, Part IIIa (1931 
Edition). This area had 24 J/ernacular schools (including one high and 
Ivvo middle schools) with 864 pupils and 31 teachers. The cost was 
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Rs. 12,034. The area lies to the east of the Arakan Yomah. The 
townships of Sidoktaya and Nj^ape he between the foothills and the 
main range of the Arakan Yomah. The bulk of the inhabitants are 
Chins and Ywathas carrying on iatin^ya cultivation. The operation of 
rural self-governing education authorities is impracticable in the present 
state of development of the area 

THAYETMYO 

161 This Deputy Commissionei ’s Local Fund controls an area 
of 1 ,885 square miles comprising the Mindon Township and the 
village- tracts in the Kama, Minhla, Allanmyo and Sinbaungwe 
Townships named on pages 7 and 8 of the Burma Handbook of 
Rural Self-Goveinment, Volume 11, Part IIIa (1931 Edition), with a 
population of 54,919. In 1933-34, there were 27 Vernacular schools 
(including three middle sichools) with 1,470 pupils and 38 teachers 
costing Rs. 13,849 The area is not iipe for local education adminis- 
tration. 

KATHA 

162 This Deput\ Commissioner’s Local Fund controls the w4iole 
District — an area of 7,593 square miles — containing a population of 
254,170 persons The Vernacular education provision in 1933-34 was as 
follows • — 93 Vernacular schools (including seven middle schools) with 
5,049 pupils and 148 teachers A glance at a map of the District is 
sufficient to indicate the difficulties that impede the development of 
communications It is said that communication is civilization The 
railway to M>itkyina thiough Naba and from Naba to Katha, the 
road to Mogok from ThabeitkMii, the rivers I rraw^addy, Meze and Mu 
are the arteries of the district , they carry the stream of education to a 
relatively small part of the population of the vast tangle of mountains 
and valleys, densely covered with tree and bamboo jungle, of this 
district The population, consisting m the main of Burmans, Shans and 
Kachins, is, apart from the towns and larger villages on the riveis and 
the railway, scattered in isolated villages The present state of 
educational development, the natural obstacles to communication and 
the apathv’ of the people make impossible at present the introduction 
of any form of self-governing education authority The Deputy Com 
missioner and his subdivisional and educational officers offer at present 
the only practicable means of developing the educational facilities of 
the area 

HHAMO 

163 This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls an area of 
4,146 square miles containing a population of 1 21,193 persons, mostly 
Shans, Shan-Burmans and Shan-Chinese. Details regarding the natural 
features and general state of development of this district are available 
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in v)fficial and other publications There is only one Anglo-Vernacular 
school in the District — a Vllth standard school The plains are better 
supplied with Vernacular schools than the mountain tracts which have 
a school here and there in a vast area. In 1933-34 there were 
52 Vernacular schools (including one middle school with 124 pupils) — 
total number of pupils 2,883 (1,214 girls) with 98 teachers. Total cost 
Rs 70,728 Neither the hills area nor the plains area is ripe for self- 
governing education authorities Outside the towns of Bhamo and 
Shwegu, there are few, if any, individuals qualified educational^^ or 
otherwise to undertake the responsibilities of membership of such local 
authontic^. 

MYITKYIXA 

164 This Deputy Commissioner's Local Fund controls an aiea of 
12,172 square miles having a population of 171,524 persons These 
figures do not include the areas in the Sampra Bum Subdivision, the 
Putao Subdivision (excluding Fort Hertz and eight Khamti Long Shan 
States) <ind The Triangle with anaieaof some 13,700 square miles and a 
population that lias not vet been counted The population in the hills 
consists of Kachins, Yaw \ ms, Kzis, Lashi and Marus Shans and 
Burmans inhabit the plains Indians and Chinese form the bulk of the 
trading Lommunities in the towns of Myitk^ma, Mogaung and Kamaing. 
Particulars of tubal distribution, language and dialect, physical features, 
etc., are available in the District G<izetteer and Census and other reports 
The only ADglo-vcrnacuku school m the Distiict (a Xth standard school) 
IS situated at Mvitkyma ; the maiority of the pupils in this school are 
Indians In 1933-34 Iheie were 56 Vei nacular schools, one high schooL 
foui middle schools and 51 primary schools with 3,044 pupils 
(1,355 gills), five in the high stage and 74 in the middle stage. 
Expenditui e was Rs 50,244. The size of the area and its physical 
n.iture and the scatteied nature and div^ersity of races make it 
impracticable to intioduce self-governing education authoiities in 
this arcM 


ITPPhK CHINDWIX 

165 This Deputy Commissionei ’s Local Fund controls an area rf 
14,867 square miles (including the Hukaung Valley and the Naga Hills), 
luuing a population of 204,982 persons, exclusive of the populations of 
unadministered and loosely administered teirilories where census 
operations hav e not vet been earned out Ttie Vllth standard Anglo- 
vernacular school at Maw’laik is the only Anglo-vernaculai school 
in the District In 1933-34, there w ere 46 Vernacular schools (including 6 
middle schools) with 2,568 pupils (girls 1,170) including 84 in the middle 
stage (15 girls) and 93 teachers Cost Rs. 50,308. The schools are sited 
on the Chindwin and its larger tributaries No educational develop- 
ment has taken place on the seirated sandstone ndges east of the river 
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or in the mountain ran^jes in the west. Rural self-governing institutions 
cannot be adapted at present to this difficult and backward 
country. 

MAYMYO. 

166. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls the area 
comprising the Maymyo Subdivision, an area of 757 square miles having 
a population of 17,699. The area consists of masses of hill ridges on 
the north and south flanking an undulating plateau traversed by the 
road and railway from Mandalay to Maymyo The inhabitants are 
mainly Danus and Shans. Apart from the English and Anglo- 
vernacular schools in Maymyo Town educational provision consists 
of 11 Vernacular schools (one middle) with 527 pupils flOO girls) 
and 19 teachers. The area is, so to speak, a bite out ot the area 
comprising the Federated Shan States. There are general adminis- 
trative reasons for continuing it as a Deputy Commissioner’s Local 
Fund area. 

AKYAB 

167. This Deputy Commissionei’s Local Fund controls an area of 
8,254 square miles containing a population of 20,863. There are 
only 2 schools in the area ; 110 boys and 33 girls under 3 teachers. 
Total cost in 1933-34 was Rs. 862. The area comprises the village- 
tracts mentioned on pages 3 and 4 of the Burma Handbook of Rural 
Self-Government, Volume II, Part IIIa. The area must continue under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner 

ABAKAN HILL TBACTS 

168. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls an aiea of 
1,901 square miles and a population of 21,418 persons. It compiises 
42 village-tracts In 1933-34, there were in the area foiu schools 
(including one middle school) with 194 pupils (139 boys and 55 girls). 
159 Arakanese and Chaunthus ; 21 Kamis ; 6 Hindus ; the remainder 
w^ere Baruas (Bengah-Buddhists). 

The middle school situated at Paletwa has 5 teachers ; 4 teachers 
are employed in the remaining three schools Total expenditure 
Rs. 7,157. There can be no question in this area of substituting rural 
self-governing educational bodies for the existing administration. 

SANDOWAY. 

169. This Deputy Commissioner’s Local Fund controls the whole of 
the Sandow^ay District which has an area of 4,157 square miles and a 
population of 129,245. Apart from the Anglo- vernacular schools at 
Sandoway Towm, educational provision in the distinct consists of 58 
Vernacular schools including 2 high and 7 middle schools with 4,036 
pupils and 102 teachers. Expenditure Rs. 49,030. 
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KYAUKPYU. 

170. This Deputy Commissioner's Local Fund controls an area 
of 4,767 square miles and a population of 220,292 persons. Apait 
from the Anglo-vernacular schools at Kyaukpyu Town and Ramree 
educational provision consists of 79 schools with 3,709 pupils and 122 
teachers Total expenditure Rs 52,133. Seven of the schools are 
middle schools. 

Educational development is i datively backward in Sandoway and 
Kyaukpyu Distiicts Communications are difficult Rural self- 
governing education authorities could not operate in the existing state 
of communications in these districts. The administrative machinery 
of Government offers the only means at present of controlling and 
developing education. 


CHIN HILLS. 

171 This Depuh Commissioner’s Local Fund controls an area 
of 10,377 square miles and a scattered population of 171,237 
persons In 1933-34 the following was the educational provision 
in the Chin Hills : Schools 38 , pupils 1,845 (primary 1,761, 
middle 84) , teachers 72. Development in the Chin Hills is in a 
backwaid state There can be no question now' or for a long time 
to come of introducing rural self-governing institutions in these 
hills, 


The Character of Backwaf d Areas 

172. Speaking of backw'ard ” areas, the Joint Select Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms m its Report, Volume I, Pait I, 
section 460, said of the peoples in such areas in Burma : “ The existing 

backw ard tracts are hill districts lying on the north, w^est, and east of 
Burma, and resembling in their general characteristics the backward 
tracts along the eastern border of Assam The inhabitants, mainL' 
Kachins, Chins and Shans, differ radically fiom those of the plains in 
race, religion, law', customs and language, and most of those differences 
wdll be bridged, not b\ a simple process of development, but by the 
much slow'd and more difficult process of abandonment of their 
existing culture. It is the absence of common outlook and aspirations 
w'hich is perhaps the mam factor militating against the assimilation of 
the backward tracts m the hills in the political institutions of the plains 
The history of the lelations between the backward tracts and the plains 
is one of opposition and hostility, and the main reason for undertaking 
the administration of the tracts W'as the protection of the plains. Such 
feelings of antipathy die slow'ly in remote places ; and the inhabitants 
of the backward tracts are still devoid of any real sense of community, 
political or otherwise, wnth the plains. Further, the inhabitants of the 
backward tracts are ignorant of conditions in the plains and those of 
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the plains are equally ignorant of conditions in the tracts. It is tiue 
that, since the annexation of Upper Burma, civilising inHuences have 
been at woik. The Kachins come down with confidence from their 
hills to market in the villages of the plains and mix more freely with 
the plainsmen, and in some areas they have come under the infiuence of 
missionaries. Kacfiins and Chins also are lecruited to the Buima Rifles 
and Burma Military Police. But the fact remains that the plains and 
the backward tracts are different w^orlds with no adequate mutual 
knowdedge and no adequate contact by w^hich such knowledge may be 
readily diffused The ‘ backw ard tracts ’ m Burma are admittedly not 
ripe for representative institutions and have not, it is believed, shown 
any desire for them. The time wull not be ripe for such a change until 
conditions in the tracts have undergone a fundamental change and 
until their inhabitants have learned to feel that they are part of a larger 
political w^hole Such a state of aflairs is not likely to come to pass 
within any period that can at piesent he foreseen Meanwdiile, the 
Provincial Legislature, howevei capable of legislating for the plains 
wdiich it know’s and represents, is cleaidy not qualified to legislate foi 
people it does not represent and foi conditions of* which it has no 
adequate knowdedge. Added to tins is the consideration that law in 
the backw’ard tracts is mainly customary law^ supplemented by simple 
regulations issued undei section 71 of the Government of India Act — a 
very refractory substance for amalgamation with Acts ol the 
Legislature. ” 

“ E.xcluded '' Afea$ under the Rural Sclf-Govcnimcut Acty 1921 and 
“ Scheduled ” Areas under the Government of India Act, 
1935. 

173. The Eleventh Schedule of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
sets out the areas in Burma to wdiich special provisions will apph We 
have described briefly the areas that are at present excluded, so fai as 
the administration of Vernacular education is conceiixed, from the local 
self-government enactments The aieas stated in the Ele\enth 
Schedule and the educationally “ excluded areas w^e are dealing wath 
are not conterminous The “ excluded ” areas administered educ<itionally 
by Deputy Commissioners’ Local Funds in Toungoo, Bassein, Amheist, 
Thaton, Tavoy, Mergui, Yamethin, Pakokku, Minbu, Thayetmyo, Katha, 
Bhamo (Plains), Myitkyma (Plains), Maymyo, Upper Chindwin (whole 
district excluding the Hukaung Valley), Akyab, Sandowa> and K\aukpyu 
fall outside die local self-government enactments so far as educational 
administration is concerned and at the same time (except for part of 
Katha) outside the Eleventh Schedule. These areas will lemain for 
educational administration under the Ministry of Education The 
remaining “ excluded ” education areas will be under the control 
of the Governor under the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 . 
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Need for Special Development in Deputy Coninnssionerb 
Local Fund Areai>. 

174. The “ non-scheduled ” areas at present excluded, so far as 
educational provision is conceined, from the operation of the local 
self-goveinment enactments are backward in every way. It is not 
practicable to include any of these areas in the jurisdiction of any 
existing; Local Education Authority. The only administrative machinery 
offering reasonable means of assisting the development of the education 
of these aieas is that of the existing Government agencies, vis , tlie 
Deputy Commissioners, and educational and other officers. Special 
steps must be taken to develop education in these areas side by side with 
the steps taken in local self-governing areas. Indeed these excluded 
areas merit concentrated attention and development. We understand 
that the existing provincial m ichinery for the educational administration 
of the areas excluded from the provisions of the Rural Self-Government 
Act wnll not be thrown oat of ge ir by the new constitutional machinery, 
and that the Ministry of Edacition will continue to exercise over 
education in areas w hich are excluded from the provisions of the Rural 
Self-Government Act, but are not included in the Eleventh Schedule of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 the general control it now’ exercises 

175. We recommend : 

that special provision be made, consistent with the provisions 
of the Government of Burma Act, 1935, for the 
administration of education by the Board of Education 
without the intervention of District School Boards in 
areas which are at present excluded trom the authority 
of local bodies as unsuitable for inclusion and which 
may continue to be unsuitable for inclusion. 

SECTION VII 
The Monastic School 

176. For many centuries in Burma, Siam, and China the predominant 
cultural tradition has been associated wnth Buddhism In 1872, Japan 
reconstructed her ancient education system and incorporated w^estern 
know’ledge and methods with the pith of her ancient code. Modern 
China has adopted the educational policy advocated by Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
and IS directing her education towards fitting the people for self-govern- 
ment and to maintain the public services and utilities ” Modern 
Siam has adopted a system of compulsory primary secular education in 
a system of schools managed by local committees and housed, for the 
most part, in the buildings and lands of Buddhist monasteries. In 
Burma, the traditional monastic school is still the only school in many 
thousands of villages. Its curriculum and methods have remained 
practically unchanged throughout the centui'ies. 
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* Thumb-nail Historical Sketch, 

177. According to historical research, Buddhism xvas well established 
in the Talaing Kingdom (Thaton) by the fifth century. By the tenth 
century it had spread to Arakan The reign cf Anawrata, 1044 — 77, saw 
it firmly established in the Pagan Kingdom. Anawrata prepared the 
ground for the rapid growth of Buddhist culture and literature during 
the two and a half centuries that preceded the Shan conquest in 1277 
and the breakdown of the Pagan Kingdom Information about formal 
education appears to be scarce in such historical records as ha\e been 
examined Ralf Filch who visited Pegu in 1569 mentioned the Shtnpyu 
ceremony and the custom of sending youths to the monastic school. 
Vmcentio San Germano who was in Burma from 1783 to 1806 found the 
monastery and the monastic school everywhere and mentioned that all 
boys on attaining their sixth or seventh year were placed m monasteries 
for education, and remained there for tw^o or thiee years. For six or 
seven centuries, the monastic system of education was the only system 
To-day, as centuries ago, in the monastic school a boy first memorises 
the 42 letters , he proceeds by way of the ihinbongyt to memorising 
texts such as the Mtngnla Suita and the Sigalovada and from these to 
the Dhammapada and the Mahapanm Suita He learns the devotional 
formulae, the doxologies, the lauds of the Lord Buddha and the daily 
observances through the medium of the SilaSy the Payashikoh^ the 
Payeikgyi (Portiia), An assortment of homilies of the type of the 
Lokaniti and the Puttovada may be added according to the taste of the 
monastic teacher Instruction in elementary arithmetic and the 
kogyaung (9X9 table) is usually added The curriculum was and is 
directed towards religious ends. 

Lay Schools — Earliest Developments 

178 The scrappy information at present available indicates that lav^ 
schools w^ere conducted in Burma before the beginning of the nineteenth 
centurj^ principally for girls but also for boys preparing to enter the 
monastic school Their number appears to have been negligible. 
Roman Catholic priests worked intermittently in Burma from 1548 
onwards, subject to the vicissitudes of policy of those in pov\er and 
the fluctuations in the efforts of the European peoples to establish 
trading relations with Burma. The first substantial educational w^ork 
of Roman Catholic missionaiies was commenced in 1721, probably 
at Syriam ; it started wuth the provision of education for the descendants 
of the bayingyis and kalapyets (Portuguese, Euiasians, Negroes and 
Malabaries enslaved and settled in various parts of Upper Burma after 
the sack of Syriam by Anaukpetlun in 1613) and spread to work among 
the indigenous peoples. After the First Burma War, conditions 
for the development of education by missions were favourable. 

^ Based on infonnation in a Thesis by U Kaung, B.E.S. (I). 
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The Roman Catholic Mission staff from Europe increased from one 
missionary in 1824 to 25 in 1856. American Baptist Mission work 
began in 1813 when Judson and his wife settled m Rangoon, but 
school work proper was not established until 1826 when Mrs. Judson 
opened a school in Amherst. This work made progress among the 
Talaings and Burmese ; later it spread to the Karens and developed 
rapidly. 


Government's Original Educational Provision 

179. Government’s first educational provision consisted of Anglo- 
vernacular schools at Moulmem (1835), Kyaukpyu (1837) and Akyab 
(1844). 

In 1864 the following was the educalional provision reccgiuzed and 
aided by Government : — 


— 

Number 

Pupils. 

1 The Government Anglo-verna- 
cular schools named above. 

3 

399 

2 Normal and middle class 

schools Raided and unaided) 

22 

1,834- 

3 Female schools .*• 

10 

435 

4. Primary or village schools 

170 

2,482 

5. Special schools 

2 

91 

Total 

207 

5,241 


The normal and middle class schools were schools established by 
various missionary societies, Catholic and Protestant, in the towns cf 
Moulmem, Rangoon, Henzada, Toungoo and Bassein. The female 
schools also were mission schools. All the primary or village schools 
were in Pegu Division, and were managed by missions, as also were 
the special schools — a Theological Seminary for Kirens in Rangoon 
and an Industrial Institute at Bassein. 

The Education of the Masses — Sir Arthur Phayres Policy 

180. In 18o4, Sir Arthur Phayre took stock of the educational 
provision for the masses He recorded as follows • “ The existing 

Native schools of Burma are Buddhist Monasteries. The monks 
are supported by the daily alms of the people. The fabrics 

are generally built by private individuals as work for religious merit. 
The monasteries have no endowments. The monks who inhabit them 
perform the priestly offices required by the laity and educate children. 
For their services they ai*e supported by voluntary gifts and daily alms. 
There is scarcely a village in the whole country without one of these 
institutions. For the great mass of the pupils it may be said, that the 
education imparted does not go beyond instruction in reading and 
12 
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writin^i the vernacular language — that is Bbtmese-— and the rudiments 
of arithmeliic. Foi^ those who intehd to enter the innesthood, of course 
a higher degree of instruction is necessary which need not here be 
described.' As a*'gfeneral rule it may be stated that all instruction 
among the Burmese pdople is carried on in the monasteries There 
are a few private schools here and there, but they are exceptional. 
There is no other regular plan or system of schools which should 
be taken in hand and improved. I would not recommend that 
Government should set up schools in the villages as additional, or m 
opposition to the Monasteries ; siich a scheme would be inevitably a 
failure 

We should do nothing more than induce the monks in the Bniall 
monasteries to accept certain books for the instruction of the pupils 
We already have some excellent school books They are as 
follows : — 

1. Geography by Rev C. H. Hough (Map wanting). 

2 Treatise of Land-measuring, and Triangulation. 

3 Stilson’s Arithmetic — an admirable work. 

4. “ The House I Live In translation of an interesting little 

work on human anatomy. 

5. Sketch of Ancient History, by Rev. E. A. Stevens 

6. Hegendris’ Geometry 

If there was only a work on elementary astronomy, we really have 
every book required to commence the work now proposed. The task 
of inducing the Buddhist monks generally to accept and teach these 
works m their monasteries — of course in addition to the existing 
ecclesiastical or theological course of ediic:ition — would require very 
great tact, judgment and dibcretion. Some Buddhist monks to 
whom I have spoken’ on the subj'ect have not been averse to the 
plan 

* * * * 

The plan then I have the honour to submit for affording the 
means of education of the people throughout the Province generally, is 
a very simple one. It is lirst to establish gradually Centml Anglo- 
vernacular schools at the provincial towns. To let these schools 
work their way and make a due impression, and then to induce the 
Buddhist monks to accept the books. Th^ general plan, together with 
the private schools aided by Government, would establish a System of 
sound medium Class education throughout the entire Pi*ovince. The 
question of high schools and colleges need not be considered. That 
must follow the establishment of the plan now proposed.’’ 

181. The Ifetter frorii which 'thef ^bov6 extracts are quoted and 
subsequent cdrrespohdenc^ with the'GoV^ttlitient of India led to the 
issue of a memorandum by Sii" Arthui*' Phayre in 1865. The following 
extracts, appropriate to our theme, are quoted : ** In the present state 



of education in Bunna it is manifest that what is first required 
primary education amon;^ the masses. 

It is not mere teaching to read and write that is meant ; tb 
preliminary knowledge is already imparted at national schools in evei 
part ot the country. What are wanted, and it is plroposed to suppl 
are tiie means of instructing the masses, through the medium of tl 
Burmese language, in elementary arithtnetic, land-measurin 
geography and eventually in astronomy ' and outlihes of anciei 

histbry as known in Europe. 

* ' * * * 

“ It IS believed that if books on the subjects above mentioned, wei 
furnished to the chief fhongyee 6i each monaster^,' and a qualifie 
Burmese teacher engaged to superintend the studies occasionally, thj 
the books supplied would be willingly used] The advantage of this 
obvious. Arithmetic instead of being taught in a desultory rii'anm 
and to a few only, would be carried on upon a 'fixed plan and tV 
progress of the scholars could be distinctly marked. Sound geograph 
would be taught instead of none at all. The usual knowledge of lane 
measuring — so necessary to a nation of a small landed proprietors- 
would be taught. Astronomy and other subjects would follow in tim 

♦ * -it * ' 

The Burmese people must be taught to feel that unless they ha\ 
their children educated both in sound knowledge and in a moi 
systematic manner than at present pre\^ails, they will assuredly h 
surpassed by' other races in the country. It is of course desirjible t 
effect the object in view by a method the most likely to be genefall 
acceptable, and economy must not be forgotten in the arrangement. 

If Vernacular schools were to be set up in each little town an 
village, they would run the danger of being considered antagonistic t 
the monasteries. ' ' 

The expense of supporting them would also be very great. But 
we can induce the phongyees to accept books, to be used as part an 
parcel of their course of instruction or to receive ah instructor occasional] 
to give lessons to the moung yeengs or probationers of the monaster 
we shall at once have the support of those to whom the people no^ 
look up, to our plan for spreading useful knowledge ; ' we shall disari 
opjposition ; and at the same time save a great expense which other^Vvis 
would be required for buildings and masters. ^ . 

♦ 

» » < 

The Development of Sir Arthur P hay re's Policy, 

182. The policy indicated in these extracts was the greater part c 
the warp and weft dt the Vernacular education policy of Gdvernmer 
from 186^ to 1917, the year m which the Edu<iation Departrriertt <bekse 
to be the sole authority concerned with Vernacular education. Th 
methods of translating the policy into practifce vafied fforff tirhe t6 tim< 
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but the variations played on the single theme, — the secularization of the 
curriculum and methods of the monastic school. 

183, Difficulties were encountered from the start. In 1867-68 only 
41 kyaungs had accepted the new text-books proffered by Government 
and only 91 pupils were nominally studying them. In 1868-69, 170 
books were distributed and 82 pupils were studying them. The efforts 
of the first Director of Public Instruction (appointed in 1866) and four 
Circuit Teachers bore little fruit. By 1870, the system languished. 
The success of pnvate mission schools, the need for lay schools for the 
education of girls who were not admitted to monastic schools, the 
independent development of private lay schools, and the refusal of the 
monastic schools to co-operate and adopt secular forms of teaching 
impelled Government to give attention to other means of developing 
the education of the people. Steps were taken to assist lay teachers and 
schools. A training school for masters and mistresses was opened in 
Rangoon in 1870-71 ; the four Circuit Teachers were paid off and four 
Deputy Inspectors of Primary (Vernacular) schools were appointed for 
Rangoon, Moulmein, Bassem and Akyab 

In the Resolution in the Annual Report on Education for 1873-74 
the Chief Commissioner wrote : Since the subject was first taken up 

by Sir Arthur Phayre who attached the greatest importance to the 
encouragement of the monastery schools, little progress has been made 
in realizing any practical results, till the present year. The subject has 
been discussed year after year, and one scheme has been tried after 
another, but the difficulty of dealing with religious institutions adminis- 
tered by a naturally jealous priest- hood, who consider themselves 
above all acivice, who are impatient of control, and were apparently 
independent of all outside assistance, has prevented any great progress 
being made in the direction of bringing these really excellent little 
schools into accord with the Government system of Education ; 
instead of improving there is much reason to fear that the schools 
have of late years been deteriorating 

184 By 1873-74, 800 monastic schools with 20,000 pupils had 
elected to be examined by Public Examiners of Monastic Schools wffio 
were Deputy Inspectors of lay schools The scheme sponsored by 
Sir Arthur Phayre says the Government Resolution in the Annual Report 
for 1873 74 — ‘‘ holds out prospects of large and tangible results/’* 
The Director of Public Instruction was exhorted to push on and support 
the policy. Sir Ashly Eden, Chief Commissioner^ 1871 — 75, announced 
that “ he was convinced that the decline and the disappearance of the 
monastic schools would be fatal to the religious and educational interests 
of Burma ’’ and he ** was resolute to support them. ” Committees of 
Public Instruction and sub-committees of elders were to be used to stir 
up and supervise the phongyts. 
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185. The fostering of a system to be built on the monastic school was 
continued despite the shortcomings of the schools and the refusal of the 
Buddhist monkhood to lend itself to giving secular instruction. Every 
kind of makeshift was tried to woo the monks. Itinerant teachers^ 
rewards to pupils and teachers, results grants, special concessions in 
regard to the curriculum and other expedients were tried. Education 
Reports from 1890 to 1906 tell of their comparative failure. In 1906 
the Director of Public Instruction wrote : ** Educationally the axis of 
the Province has been shifting. Laissez faire principles, which 
preferred to leave the guidance and practical management of education 
lo private bodies or persons more or less irresponsible and with very 
varying views of the needs of the educated and the ends of education, 
have been tempered by a fuller recognition of the State’s obligations in 
the matter. In effect these obligations have a two-fold relation ; 
they concern the State itself on the one hand, and on the other those 
whom for the State’s sake and their own it is necessary to educate As 
thus conceived education is not the necessary accident of a religious 
propaganda nor the provision of careers in life for various sections 
of the community It is rather a vital and essential element in the 
organic life of the State itself. To abandon its management to the 
caprice of individuals or to private bodies with their conflicting interests 
and ideals is for the State not merely to abdicate its prerogative but 
wilfully to endanger its own vitality and development.” 

Vicissitudes of Policy and Development. 

186. The problem of the place of monastic schools in the secular 
system refused to be solved In 1911 the Government of India pointed 
out the “ pressing and imperial importance ” of breaking down illiteracy 
and proposed that the end should be attained by a large extension of 
Board schools The Government of Burma was inclined to solve this 
problem of “ pressing and imperial importance ” by the rehabilitation of 
the myriad unregistered monastic schools. A well known and ardent 
philo-Burman deeply deplored the course that was about to be taken, 
namely another attempt at rehabilitation of monastic schools He 
begged that State schools should be given a chance, but Government 
was preoccupied with the ready-made system of monastic schools. 

187. In a note dated 1912 on the Extension of Vernacular Edu- 
cation in Burma under the British Government and relations of the 
Education Department in Burma with monastic schools” the Director 
of Public Instruction described the efforts of Government to carry out 
the policy in regard to monastic schools. He noted that the Itinerant 
Teacher System had been found wanting and had been abolished in 
1910, and that a classification of monastic schools as “B” schools 
teaching a restricted cuiTiculum had failed to attract the pkSngyis. 
They resented the inferior status. 
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188. Sir Bertram Carey — who served in Burma until 1917 and took a 
special interest in Vernacular schools — suggested that compulsion should 
be tried- “I would have no hesitationi^’ he said, “in advising tha|: 
compulsory education be ordered under Section 11 of the Village Act 
provided that the education in the monasteries is free, that all monas- 
teries be recognized, that geography dropout of the curriculum, and that 
a reasonable number of attendances be fixed per year. These remarks 
may be considered jocular and flippant, but I state in all seriousness 
that compulsory education in many parts of Upper Burma could at the 
present time be enforced by an order under the Village Act with far 
less difficulty than the orders which are enforced in regcird to sanitation, 
defence, etc. ” The Government of the day did not share his views. 

189. The difficulties of the Department were legion. The Buddhist 
order did not recognize any responsibility for providing secular instru 9 - 
tion to pupils. The stricter members of the order went so far as to ban 
the teaching of geography and arithmetic and considered such teaching 
a sin. The only subjects they would teach where reading and writing 
for religious purposes. Many phongyis disliked the appointment of 
lay teachers in their schools. On the other hand, lay trained teachers 
refused to submit them.seives to the control of untrained monks with no 
equipment of secular knowledge and preferred tp open their own lay 
schools or to assist other lay school managei's. The monks had rooted 
objections to Government Inspectors and to the trouble and indignity 
of keeping attendance and other registers They complained that they 
were not treated vvith prpper deference by Deputy Inspeptors. On the 
other hand, too often tfle Deputy Inspector out of reverence for the 
yellQW rpbe was afraid to exact from the monastic school any standai*d 
of efficiency. 

190. After many years of endeavour and expedients to win the 
interest of the monks, the Educatipn Department had to confess its 
copyiction that on the whole the efficiency of recognized lay schools, 
which had grown rapidly in numbers side by side with the monastic 
schools, was higher in secular subjects than that of recognized monastic 
schools. But yet the lure of numbers and the eminently reasonable 
desire to base a national system of secular education on an existing 
system of religious education prolonged ,the attempt to secularise the 
monastic school. The numbers of pupils in recognized monastic and 
lay schools bad increased greatly but unfortunately, in neither class of 
school did the quality of instruction keep pace with the increasing 
numbers ; and the wastage was enormous. More than 80 per cent of 
the children left the. school after one or two years attendance. For 
fifty years the problem of how to use the monastic school as an instru- 
ment of secular education had been the subject of anxious thought and 
experiment. Nearly all who had dealt with the question had shown a 
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keen desire to retain the monastic school as an integral part of the 
national scheme of education and their efforts had not entirely failed* 
It IS difficult, however, to assess the value of the result. 


Statistical Data. 

191. The rise and fall of the efforts of the Department to* 
persuade the monastic school into the secular fold is reflected m the 
figures showing the numbers of these schools recognized from time to 
time : — 

(I) First Siaitsiics of Indigenous Schools (i.e., Monastei y Schools and Lay 
Schools) taken by the English Government in Lower Burma in 1870, 

(FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1S69.70, PAGE 19} 


Districts. 

(1) 

Monastery 

Schools. 

(2) 

Novice 

1 Pupils. 

(3) 

Lay 

Pupils. 

(4) 

Total, 

Pupils 

(5) 

Rangoon * 

516 

1,930 

4,411 

6,341 

Bassein 

511 

851 

3,510 

4,361 

Toungoo ••• 

133 

1,764 

473 

2,237 

Myanaung ... ••• 

583 

2,516 

6,406 

8,922 

Prome 

i 457 

3,256 

3,515 

6,771 

Thayetmyo 

218 

706 

1,863 

2,569 

Moulmein * 

335 

1,640 

2,714 

4,354 

Shwegyeen 

137 

633 

1,034 

1,667 

Tavoy 

112 

805 

1,431 

2,236 

Mergui 

39 


326 

507 

Akyab * 

232 

148 

1,955 

2,103 

Ramree 

165 

1,550 

155 

1,705 

Sandoway 


No returns 

received. 


Total 

3,438 

1. ‘5,980 

27,793 

43,773 


Districts. 

(1) 


Lay 

Schools. 

(2) 

Pupils 

Girls 

(3) 

Pupils 

Boys 

(4) 

Total, 

Pupils. 

(5) 

Rangoon * 


19 

285 

172 

457 

Bassem 

. . . 

40 

380 

185 

565 

Toungoo 

. . . 

9 

232 

63 

295 

Myanaung 


75 

707 

332 

1,039 

Prome 

... 

37 

428 

109 

537 

Thayetmyo 

. . . 

11 

136 

61 

197 

Moulmein * 

... 

22 

143 

80 

223 

Shwegyeen 

... 

18 

281 

66 

347 

Mergui 


11 

71 

18 

89 

Akyab 


74 

885 

27 

912 

Tavoy 


13 

210 

118 

328 

Ramree 

Sandoway 

... 

11 

80 


80 

Total 


340 

3,838 

1,231 

5,069 


* These returns do not include schools situated in the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates of the respective towns — omitted tliroiigh an oversight 
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i2) Statisiics showing the number of Monastery and Lay Schools on the List 
of Inspected Vernacular Schools from 1867 — 99. 

(LOWER BURMA, 1867—99.) 




(UPPER BURMA. 1889—991 


Years. 

Monastery 

Schools 

Lay 

Schools 

1889-90 

481 

143 

1890-91 

481 

143 

1891-92 

2.614 

296 

1892-93 

2,998 

373 

1893-94 

1,752 

316 

1894-95 

1,784 

385 

1895-96 

1,766 

357 

1896-97 

1,975 

419 

1897-98 

2,084 

458 

1898-99 

1,804 

557 


Total, 

Schools 
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i3) Table showing the numbers of Recognised Monastic and Lay 
Vernacular Schools from 1889—1934% 

(THE WHOLE OF BURMAJ 


Years. 


Recog- 

nized 

Monastery 

Schools 

Recog- 
nized Lay 
Schools. 

Total, 

Schools 

1889-90 


2,327 

704 

3,031 

1890-91 


2,434 

757 

3,191 

1891-92 


4,324 

890 

5.214 

1892-93 


4,619 

967 

5,586 

1893-94 


3,151 

910 

4.061 

1894-95 


3,188 

986 

4,174 

1895-96 


2,8'2 

987 

3,869 

1896-97 


3,069 

1,106 

4,175 

1697-98 


3,281 

1,215 

4,496 

1698-99 

... 

2,975 

1,280 

4,255 

1899-1900 

••• 




19U0-01 


t -- 


2*, 575 

1901-02 




3,924 

1902-03 




4,277 

1903-04 


.. 

... 

4,524 

1904-05 




4,585 

1905-0O 




4,701 

1906-07 


2,369 

2.899 

5,268 

1907-08 




1908-09 



... 

5,246 

1909-10 




5,155 

1910-11 

.« 

2V2O8 

2,653 

4,861 

191 1-12 

... 

2,470 



1912-13 

• «• 

2,352 


4.721 

1913-14 

... 

• 

• • 

5,036 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

... 

3V418 

5,066 

8V484 

1916-17 

... 

3 % W 2 

3,678 

6,770 

1917-18 

.. 

2,977 

4,630 

7,590 

1918-19 

— 

3,228 

5,269 

8,497 

1919-20 

• • • 

2,648 

4.993 

7,641 

1920-21 



6,9 U 

1921-22 

... 

1,434 


5,033 

1922-23 

• •• 




1923-24 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1924-25 

... 

1,182 

4,284 

5,466 

1925-26 


1,184 

4,483 

5,d67 

1926-27 


1,124 

4,630 

5,754 

1927-28 

... 

1,120 

4,770 

5,890 

1928-29 

... 

1,080 

4,030 

6,010 

1929-30 

... 

1,118 

5,026 

6,144 

1930-31 

•• 1 

1,014 

5,157 

6,171 

1931-32 

. . . 

926 

4,961 

5,887 

1932-33 

... 

907 

4,993 

5,900 

1933-34 


928 1 

] 

4,967 

5,895 
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{4) The follomn^ figured *show ihe number of fupils in Recognized Monastic 
and Lay VernacHidr ^chobh in 1890 and in 191 T when the Education 
Department ceased to he the sole controlling authority of Vernacular 
education^ and during ihe year 1933-34, 


Year. 

Number of 
pupils in 
Recognized 
Monastic 
Schools 

Pupils in 
Recognized 
Lay 

Vernacular 

Schools 

1890 

10,821 

30,000 

1917 

108,944 

241,255 

1933-34 

79,135 

364,669 


The figures, it will be noted, disclose a falling away since 1917 of 
the popularity of the monastic school. 

The Vernacular Education Comunitee^ 1924y on the Monastic School. 

192 In December 1923 Government constituted a Committee to 
report on Vernacular education On the monastic school the 
Committee expressed itself as follows : “ Veinacular education in 

the Province has ever been dominated from the start by the 
question of the ultimate fate of the monastic school. The 
atti'activeness of a system under which the great mass of the children 
should be giv^n first elements of education at seemingly very small 
cost was recognized from the first, and every endeavour was 
made to bolster it up For decades the policy of supporfcmg it has been 
declared, and every device has been utilized, that ingenuity could think 
of and generosity afford, in order to prevent its elimination. The 
Education Department would seem to have been unable to 
break away from this policy, and in endeavouring to ciarry it out has 
adopted makeshift after makeshift, and fallen from one anomaly into 
another. And yet a glance at actual facts would have given food 
for thought. For what really is the monastic system and in what does 
it end ? In the ' large majority of recognized monastic schools the 
teaching is done by lay teachers : thus in the Tenassenm Division out 
of 156 teachers in such schools only 13 are monks, who teach ; 
m the Mandalay Division in 393 schools there are 371 lay teachers. 
In other words the recognized monastic school has come to be 
nothing but a lay school under monastic management Lying outside 
them are numerous unrecognized monastic schools, in which some sort 
of instruction is given by the presiding monk These are the happy 
hunting ground of educationists in search for numbers. The instruc- 
tion generally imparted in them is rudimentary and the attendance 
poor, while the discipline is comparatively lax. We have no reliable 
figures for them, although in 1921-22 the number of unregistered 
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monastic schools was j^iven at 17,526 with 183,208 pupils and a witness 
has stated that at present we do not touch 75 percent of the areas in 
which such education is given. This figuie is, of course, mere 
surmise, but accepting it for the purpose of argument, we would in the 
first place question the value of the secular education that is given ; in 
the second place we must confess that we can see no signs that would 
indicate that a policy that has been followed for some fifty years will in 
the next 50 meet with any greater measure of success, even conceding 
that a monastic school converted into a semi-lay school is a result that 
justifies the expenditure it entails. As there are still some, however^ 
who incline to the view that the monastic system should be supported a 
closer examination of the subject may not be out of place. 

By supporting the monastic system is meant presumably subsidising 
in some unexplained way the many unrecognized monastic schools^ 
mentioned above and absorbing them as fast as possible into the official 
system, when they become to a certain extent secularized The chief 
ai^uments advanced by its advocates in favour of the system are its 
alleged cheapness, the high level of literacy in Burma as compared 
with other provinces of India, and the ability of the monks to inculcate 
habits of discipline and impart religious and moral instruction. In our 
opipion these arguments are illusory and based on a misapprehension 
of the facts. Cheapness may be dearly bought at the priceof efficiency ; 
and money spent on inefficient schools may be finally lost, as has 
often beer^ the case in the past ; but apart from that, it is not apparent 
to us that the system really proves cheap in the long run ; for 
recognized monastic schools cost more for management — as the monk 
generally does not teach — than the lay school. Of course we admit 
that the monastery has an advantage over the lay school in its buildings* 
aqd grounds ; but we do not believe that the solution of the problerfi lies* 
in making the system dependent on buildings and grounds Likewise 
the boast of literacy hardly bears examination ; it is arguable whether 
the result is due solely to the monastic schools, and in any case the 
value of the classification is problematical. Finally we do not admit 
that the monk must necessarily be a better disciplinarian than the lay 
teacher : on the contrary we think that the advantage here rests 
with the latter, who, free from religious duties the monk perforrns,. 
is better able to regulate the life of his school Nor do we see 
why the lay teacher should not be able to impart religious and moral 
instruction. 

It is noticeable that, although its advocates are quite ready to admit 
that the monastic school is as a rule not efficient, they have failed to 
suggest any remedies that might be applied As a matter of fact there 
can be none in present conditions. Nor indeed is it surprising that the 
n^onastic system should have failed, as it has done, to supply a proper 
basis for vernacular education in the province. In our opinion tho 
cardinal error has been in supposing that it would or could. Primarily 
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:a religious system it has not lent itself readily to the attempt to divert 
its energies into educational channels. With it education has been but 
a. subsidiary occupation, forced on it by the logic of facts. By the very 
slight effort that is involved in the teaching of infants the rudiments of 
reading and writing, the monk obtained the time and opportunity for 
those religious observances and duties that are the real object of the 
monk’s existence. Such an educational system could not but contain 
avithin itself the seeds of disintegration ; it could not offer its disciples 
any facilities for the acquisition of educational competence, while the 
conservatism that distinguishes it in common with other religious 
systems of the world, fostered a disinclination to accept any fact or 
theory at variance with the traditional view that time and custom had 
hallowed. So long as the village remained cut off from the outer world, 
the system was able to maintain itself, but when its isolation was invaded, 
it inevitably fell to pieces. Faced v/ith the competition of the outside 
world and confronted with the requirements of modern teaching, the 
monk had no means of continuing the unequal contest, even had he wished 
to do so. The consequence has been that the people are turning in 
increasing numbers to the lay school, which provides the education that 
they see the times require. 

But although we thus disagree with those who would maintain, for 
reasons that it has seemed to us are never clearly formulated, that the 
monastic system is the ideal system on which to base an educational 
system for the country, if possible, this very admission being a confession 
of failure, we disagree in no less measure with those who, flying to the 
other extreme, would exclude the monk altogether from any educational 
work. We do not consider that it lies with us to decide whether the 
monk is debarred from engaging in educational work by the tenets of 
his religion. That is a question for the monkhood itself, and one which 
it will no doubt decide according to its lights, undeterred by the views 
of a small portion of the laity, which would seem to wish to dictate what 
the decision should be On general grounds we consider that any such 
exclusion would be unfair and impolitic For though we believe that 
in the nature of things it is impossible for the monastic system to be 
the foundation of a vernacular educational system, we recognize that 
many monks in the past have risen superior to the difficulties of their 
position, and casting down the barriers of prejudice, have set an 
enlightened example to all. Their schools are an illuminating proof of 
what the monkhood can achieve, if it approach its task in a free 
untrammelled and progressive spirit, and just as the State has a right to 
refuse public moneys to educational bodies that are not in a position to 
offer a fair return, so also is it under the obligation to enlist in the 
cause of education the aid of all such as have shown and are showing 
themselves to be fitted for the work. Vernacular education in this 
country can only be salved by the whole hearted co-operation of all 
sections of the population, and it is not open to the State to refuse the 
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aid of any one section, if its requirements are complied with and the^ 
conditions it lays down for the proper development of its educational 
system observed 

Havinj,^ regard therefore to present conditions and in view of the- 
considerations set out above, we believe that the time has come for putting 
the monastic and the lay school on an equal footing, and according 
them both the same treatment. A system of veinacular education, 
should be built up on a combination of both of them In the past owing 
to the wish to stimulate the growth of the monastic school under the 
misapprehension that only thus could elementary education become 
widely diffused, and to the desire to absorb anything that might possibly 
be termed a school, large numbers of monastic schools were granted 
registration and maintained on the register that should never have been 
registered or maintained at all. A laige number of monks were given 
grants in order that they might accept the conditions of work prescribed 
by the Education Department It is clear now that but little good was 
achieved by this policy ; the substance was lost for the shadow. Biit,. 
howsoever that may be, we are of opinion that in future the only test 
for a schoors existence, whether monastic or lay, should be that of 
efficiency. Both monastic and lay school should conform to the same 
tests and incur the same obligations, having the same curriculum and 
taking the same examinations In the same way they should enjoy the 
same measure of assistance from the State. For services rendered are 
entitled to full remuneration and it is illogical to differentiate in this 
respect between the monk and the layman. On the other hand it is 
incumbent on the State to insist on an adequate return for its expenditure 
The recognition and disregist ration of schools will thus assume an 
importance that they have not had before. The efficiency of the 
schools should be tested yearly by the results of a first public 
examination, as well as by other tests, if necessary, and those that 
fail to reach the desired level should be removed from the 
register, or suffer such other penalties as may be laid down. If the 
State is called upon to supply in part the funds for education, the local 
education authorities should see to it that these funds are not 
squandered on institutions, whether monastic or lay, that do not 
properly earn them. 

We believe that a sound and lasting system of vernacular education 
can be built up on these lines. It would have the merit of sweeping 
away the anomalies of the past, while at the same time retaining all that 
at present honestly makes for progress and efficiency in the education 
of the country. Nor do we apprehend that the monkhood will 
be blind to the advantages that such a system will confer on those 
who devote themselves to the efficient teaching of the children of the- 
country. 

To this uniform treatment ot monastic and lay school, that we now 
propose, we would however make one exception in favour of the 
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monastic school. The admission of girls into the monastic school is now 
the exception and not the rule, and to demand admission as one of the 
conditions of recognition would probably mean the extinction of many. 
This is a consummation from wl|ich, for the reasons already stated, we 
arp averse, and we would therefore recommend that in cases where the 
monastic school refuses to take m girls, a lay school for girls be also 
allowed in the village. This of course will spell duplication, and it is 
regretable, but in the circumstances we feel we cannot but bow to the 
inevitable. In any case we do not think that this duplication will be on 
any large scale , for it is noticeable that out of a total number of 74,161 
pnpils m monastic schools, girls number 12,272 

Policy and Events since 1924. 

193. Thus spoke the Vernacular Education Committee m 1924. 
-Since 1924, events have marched not altogether in the direction in 
w^hich the Committee anticipated A marked tendency has been at 
work, as the figures already quoted disclose, towards the reduction of 
the number of monastic schools in the secular system It is common 
knowledge that there is a disposition m not a few local education 
authorities to set policy against the recognition of monastic schools and 
to expend funds wdiolly on Board and recognized lay schools. At 
the same time, there has been manifest a gi owing disposition m the 
Tiionastic order to play a part m temporal affairs, a disposition that has 
reacted on the educated layman and is giving rise to a growing 
opposition to monkish claims to interfere in temporal matters. But the 
disposition to take part in temporal affairs may perhaps help in moderniz- 
ing monastic schools. 

194. Questions number 39, 40 and 41 of our questionnaire 
re-echoed the questions implicit in Sir Arthur Phayre’s Memorandum. 
The replies received are singularly bankrupt of constructive suggestions 
Except for a few' sayadaws the general attitude is that no special 
concessions should be made and no special organization need be estab- 
lished for the control and inspection of monastic schools Considering 
the importance of the questions and the widespread publicity that was 
:given to them, the response is disappointing and the apathy hard to 
•explain. 


The Problem of the Monastic School Still Unsolved. 

195. ^Whatever course js adopted, it will be difficult to avoid some of 
the animosities and asperities that jhave raged fiercely round elementary 
education policy ip other countries where religious orders and secular 
authorities have confused the educational issue to the detnipent of the 
public service of education. The circumstances in Burma to-da^^^are in 
«pme way? npt unlike those in England in 1^70 In England before 1870 
practically the only elementary schools were voluntary denominational 
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schools. The Elementary Education Actr 1870» provided for 
iostitutifOn of local education authorities and ^fhe beginning of 
system of board and council schools^ and saw the beginning of J 
drawn controversies regarding the rights of “.denomin'itional 
tlocal authority schools These controversies between deno^U 
tions and local, authorities for control of elementary eduqal 
need not be repeated in Burma but the difficulties in Burma 
including a large number of voluntary monastic schools in the,S 
secular system remains a problem of exceeding difficulty, 
the present moment there are said to, be 17,CXX) primary mom 
schools with some 200,000 pupils. (The figures are unreliable.) 
common knowledge that most unrecognized monastic schools ha 
fluctuating attendance and that on the average few have more thai 
or 12 pupils Few, if any, employ a lay teacher, trained or untrair 
It has proved a task beyond the influence and power of eiovernn 
during 70 years to give any effective aid to these schools, or to b 
them within the ambit of a State system They are of little valu 
secular education institutions. All expedients to bend them to sec 
purposes have failed The majority of monk managers of these sch 
remain indifferent to the need for adjusting their curinculum to moc 
needs It has already been remarked that recent yeais have seen g 
changes in the attitude of the monastic order to temporal aff 
Monks now leave the seclusion of the monastery to intervene in 1 
and national politics. Off the main arteries of communication 
thousands of isolated villages (as well as in towns) where the ferm 
of modern ideas are stirring less actively, the sayadaw is still 
guardian of religion, the instructor of the young, the spiritual advis( 
the elderly and aged His opinions, even in secular matters, 
accepted with respect, and sought for ; he is still the leader and prc 
tor of his village. His authority is beneficient and should not be lij 
disturbed 

196. The figures already c^uoted show that the lay school ten( 
replace the monastic school and there is no reason to suppose that 
process will be reversed or that the urgent necessity for developing 
education of the people will not accentuate* the process. In 
development, * the local authorities will have to move carefully 
with tacti It is undesirable to compete with the head of the vi 
monastery and undermine his authority by indiscriminate establish 
of lay schools, but educational ♦development cannot wait ladefirutel 
‘ the slow dissolution of a^ncient prejudice 

197. Our eonclusion isrthat the^pcavi&ion of Vernactilar urU 
schools is a separate prahleui ia< each locality.; Local author 
locahofficialsy villlagers, pbongy is t. and others concerned are 
^Informed and equipped to settle how local provision shoul 
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made and under what auspices, lay or monastic. It will be the 
duty of the Ministry of Education by the exercise of Its powers 
under the Act and by means of financiai subventions to foster 
amicable adjustments of local vested and other interests in 
education for the general good of the children whose educa- 
tional welfare is paramount. The recommendations of the 
Vernacular Education Committee, 1924, may be accepted in 
general as the policy still to be followed in regard to the 
monastic school. Local authorities and others should consider 
whether encouragement should be given in suitable localities to 
the establishment of lay schools on monastic premises to achieve 
economy of land and buildings, elimination of competition 
between lay and monastic schools, and replacement of inefficient 
unrecognized monastic schools by recognized schools. 


SECTION VIII. 

Illi teracy — “ Wastage ” — Compulsory Education. 

Literacy According to Census Criteria. 

198 The literates and illiterates in Burma proper in 1931 were 
according to census returns : — 


— 

Total 

population. 

1 Literate. 

Illiterate 

Burmese . . 

8,569,199 

3,383,254 

5,185,945 

Other indigenous races 

3,207,018 

714.538 

2,492,480 

Chinese 

128,891 

58.691 

70,200 

Indian Hindus 

8,650 

140,401 

398,249 

Indian Muslims 

391,558 

96,159 

295,399 

Other Indians 

53,330 

22,151 

31,179 

Indo-Burmans 

180,733 

43,288 

137,445 

Others 

32,669 

26,225 

6,444 


199. During the census operations of 1931, an effort was made to 
enumerate all persons who had passed or could be assumed to 
be capable of passing a IVth standard examination, Vernacular or 
Anglo-vernacular. Owing to various causes the attempt was abortive ; 
this was unfortunate. The data would have been of value for the purpose 
of more accurate estimation of literacy in Burma. The published census 
figures were based on enumeratoi-s’ estimates, said in the main to be 
reliable, of the ability of the persons enumerated to read and write a 
letter in any language. Educational statistics suggest that only a small 
percentage of those enumerated as literate in the census would be so 
classified if a “ IVth standard” criterion were applied. 

The relatively high standard of literacy claimed for Burma as 
compared to India is accounted for by the large numbers of pupils who. 
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attend unrecognized monastic schools for one or two years and, to some 
extent, by the large numbers who attend but do not proceed beyond, 
the lower primary classes of recognized schools. Pupils of both types 
of schools leave with a very elementary knowledge of letters that may 
pass for literacy according to the low attainment set for census purposes. 

200 The figures of comparison between Burma and Indian 
Provinces in 1931 and the deductions made from the figures in the 
Census Report were as follows : — 


1. Number per mille of persons aged five and over who are literate 


Province or State 

(1) 

Literate in any language 

Literate in English. 

Persons. 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Persons 

(5) 

Males. 

(6) 

Females. 

(7) 

Burma 

368 

560 

165 

13 

20 

5 

Burma, excluding the Shan 

397 

600 

182 

14 

22 

5 

States and Karenni. 







The Shan States and 

121 

219 

17 

4 

6 

1 

Karenni. 







Bengal 

110 

180 

32 

25 

43 

5 

Madras 

1 108 

188 

30 

15 

26 

4 

Assam 

91 

152 

23 

12 

22 

2 

Bihar and Orissa 

52 

95 

8 

5 

9 

1 

Bombay 

; 102 

167 

29 

18 

29 

6 

Central Provinces 

60 

no 

11 

6 

11 

1 

Punjab 

S9 

95 

15 

11 

19 

2 

United Provinces 

1 55 

94 

11 

6 

11 

1 

Baroda 

209 

330 

79 

15 

28 

2 

Hyderabad ... ••• 

47 

83 

10 

5 

8 

1 

Cochin 

337 

460 

220 

37 

58 

16 

Mysore 

106 

174 

33 


27 

5 

Gwalior 

47 

78 

H 

’ *5 

8 

1 

Travancore 

289 

408 

168 

19 

31 

7 


“ The number of persons aged five and over who were recorded as 
literate in any language is 4,646,088, males being 3,635,790 and 
females 1,010,298 The proportion of literates (both sexes) has 
increased from 317 per mille in 1921 to 368 per mille in 1931, the 
increase for males being from 510 to 560 per mille and for females 
from 112 to 165 per mille. Thus the proportion for females has 
increased by nearly 50 per cent. Literacy among females in Burma 
has grown very rapidly during the last twenty years, the increase for 
the previous decade being 60 per cent. In marginal table 1 (above) 
figures are given for the larger provinces in India and for a few States 
from which figures have been received. It will be seen that the 
proportion of literates (in any language) in Burma is more than three 
times as large as in any of the other provinces As explained in the 
previous paragraph, this is due to the high proportion of literates among 
the Buddhists* If the standard of literacy be raised appreciabljs it is 
13 
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iJonbtful whether Burma would retain its position at the head of the 
list. Among the provinces in India proper, Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay are the most literate, with Assam not far behind ; in the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces the proportion of literate persons is very much smaller. It 
will be noticed that Cochin is not far behind Burma as regards the 
total population, the proportion of literacy among females being 
greater than in Burma. Baroda is still a long way behind Burma 
although free and compulsory primary education has been in force 
there for many years. As regards literacy in English, Burma no longer 
holds first place among the provinces in India as far as females are 
concerned, Bombay now taking that position. For males, Burma has 
a smaller proportion than Bengal, Madras and Bombay, the proportion 
in Bengal being about double what it is m. Burma. 

201. Outstanding as Burma’s place is according to the criteria 
applied, the position disclosed by the figures is, m view of the criteria 
on which the census figures are based, far from satisfactory 

The following tables give perhaps a more accurate picture of illiteracy 
in the province as compared to other provinces : — 

(D* 


Percentage of male population of school-going age, receiving instruction 
in classes I — V by Provinces 


Province (with male 
population m millions) 

1917 

1 

1922 

1927. 

1932. 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Madras (23 0) 

39 2 

42 5 

59 0 

59 6 

Bombay (11 5) 

37 2 

45 1 

49 2 

49 6 

Bengal (260) 

39 8 

57 2 

45*1 

48 8 

United Provinces (25*4) 

19 2 

23*1 

30 5 

30 9 

Punjab (12 8) 

20*5 

23 9 

44 7 

44 0 

Burma (7 4) 

28 2 

20 9 

23*0 

24 1 

Bihar and Orissa (18*7) .. 

25 7 

26 3 

37*3 

31 2 

Central Provinces (7*7) ... 

29 1 

27 3 

30 7 

30 3 

Assam (4*5) 

36*5 

29 5 

36 4 

38 9 

North-West Frontier 
Province (1*3). 

British India (including 
minor administrations). 

19*2 

21*6 

28 4 

30*8 

30-3 

31 5 

42 1 

42 2 


* Table reproduced from page 137 of Quinquennial Review of Education in India, 
Volume I, 1927 — 32 
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( 2 )* 


Province. 

(1) 

Total 
male 
p pula- 
tion in 
millions 
(2) 

Male population of schooPgoing 
age (in thousands). 

1911. 

(3) 

1921. 

(4) 

1031. 

(51 

Madras 


23 0 

2,854 

2,922 

3,231 

Bombay 

. . 

11 5 

1,436 

1,425 

1,610 

Bengal 

. . 

26 0 

3,271 

3,381 

1,645 

United Provinces 


25 4 

3,424 

3,330 

3,562 

Punjab 


12 8 

1,508 

1,583 

1,803 

Burma 

. . . 

74 

866 

946 

1,048 

Bihar and Orissa 

. . . 

187 

2,360 

2,347 

2,631 

Central Provinces 


T7 

970 

973 

1,086 

Assam 


4 5 

486 

555 

635 

North-West Frontier 

1 3 

1 65 


184 

Province. 




j 177 



In all ^comparative tables of Indian piovinces, standards I to V should 
be read to include the infant standard and standards I to IV of Burma. 
Read together the two tables reveal that while the male population of 
school-going age increased in Burma by 21 per cent, from 886,000 m 
1911 to 1,048,000 in 1931, the percentage of the male population of 
school-going age receiving instiuction in classes 1 — V (including 
infant and I — IV in vernacular schools) has fallen from 28*2 per cent 
to 24*1 per cent It would appear that while numbers of enrolments 
increased, the educational provision lost ground relative to the increase 
in the male population of school-going age. 

Numbers of Children of School- going Age, 

202, The census tables for 1931 give the total population in Burma 
proper, age 5 — 10 years, that is all who have completed live years 
but not ten years of age as 1,615,084 The figure may be taken for 
approximate purposes as the number of children of school-going age 
*6 — 11 years which is the prescribed age group for piamary vernacular 
education (infant standard, standards I, II, III, IV) in Burma. The 
total of 1,615,084 childien was distributed as follows : — 


Burmese children 1,080,566 

Children of other indigenous , 407,369 

races, , Karens Kachins, 

Chins and others 

Chinese . 12,707 

Indian Hindus .. . 38,6ol 

Indian Muslims . 40,638 

Other Indians . . 5,215 

Indo-Bunnan races . . . 26,678 

Other races ... . 3,250 


Roughly 1,514,600 children of indigenous races, 84,500 Indian children 
and 16,000 children of other races. 

* Table reproduced from page 137 of Quinquennial Review of Education in India, 
1927—32, page 136. 
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203. It is impossible to calculate accurately what increases have 
taken place since 1930-31 in the different communities constituting the 
population. The general increase in population during the period 
1921 — 31 was 12 per cent. This factor may be taken to calculate 
for approximate purposes the increase in the age group, 6 — 1 1 years, 
since 1931 up to the end of the year 1933-34 — the year taken for these 
comparative and statistical purposes The rate of increase may 

be taken as ^ per cent per year or 2^ per cent, during the period 

1931-32 to 1933-34 both years inclusive, On this basis, the hgures for 
the children of the age group would be in round figures : — 


Burmese children 

1,107,580 

Children of other indigenous races : 
Karens, Kachins, Chins and others 

417,550 

Chinese 

13,020 

Indian Hindus . . 

39,630 

Indian Muslims 

41,650 

Other Indians . . . 

5,350 

Indo-Burman races . . 

27,340 

Other races 

3,330 


Say 1,525,000 children of indigenous races and 87,000 children of 
Indian races and 16,500 children of other races ; total 1,628,500. 

204. In 1933-34, the total number of children in all recognized 
primary departments (including primary departments of secondary 
schools) was 448,079 Many of these children were below 6 years of 
age and many above 11 years of age No accurate age statistics are 
available. 4,17,035 of the total of 448,079 children were attending. 
Vernacular schools and were distributed as follows . — 


Infant Standard 

168,817 

Standard 

I 

96,622 

Standard 

II 

71,103 

Standard 

III 

48,339 

Standard 

IV 

32.354 


3,29,647 were attending schools in rural areas. 

Over IZfiOfiOO Children of School-going Age not attending School. 

205. The figures disclose that of the total number of children of 
school-going age, 6 — 11 years, approximately 12,11,000 were not 
attending recognized schools. Returns (unreliable) of the number of 
children attending unrecognized schools, mostly monastic schools^ 
account for some 2,00,000 children. Allowing that 2,00,000 children 
were attending monastic schools, there would remain approximately 
one million children of school-going age not undergoing instruction. 
Probably, many of these children either have attended a recognized 
Vernacular school for a year or two (hence the problem of ** wastage 
or will attend an unrecognized monastic school for a short time. 
There are no data to establish how many do follow a course of any 
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kind m any kind of school Information regarding the educational 
career of children in unrecognized monastic schools is, it will be noted, 
seriously deficient. For this reason we recommend that Local 
Education Authorities should be required with the assistance of 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools to fill in the gaps in statistical and 
other data in regard to the actual educational provision and the 
instruction being given to childien who are rot attending 
recognized schools Incomplete as our knowledge is, we know that 
such education as some of the children have received wfiiether in 
an unrecognized monastic or a recognized lay school has been 
inadequate Their instruction has stopped short of literacy To 
sum up, the position is that, at the present time, there is a floating 
popuLition of nearly million children of ages between 6 and 11 
years, consisting of some 2,00,000 undergoing instruction on monastic 
lines in unrecognized schools and about 1,000,000 many of w4iom 
may have received a little instruction in recognized or unrecognized 
schools We do not rate such instiuction as children may receive in 
unrecognized monastic schools as valueless. It is however not valuable 
enough. The ability to read and write, how’ever haltingly, acquired for 
religious purposes is an ability that can ]:)e used for secular purposes. 
While the merits ot the unrecognized monastic school may be admitted, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that it docs not fulfil the purposes 
of a modern education system. Literacy accoiding to the standard 
required in census returns is an inadequate equipment for modern life 
and for the exercise ot local and national self-governing pow’ers and 
functions 

Analyses of Numbfhs of Children Attending School 

Wastage 

206. So far the education of children not attending school has been 
the mam theme of discussion. We now^ discuss the problems of the 
-children who attend school The following table showing enrolments 
in Vernacular schools during the ten years from 1924-25 to 1933-34 
repays study . — 


* 



Statement shoiving total enrolments in all classes (i.e., I to X) of Vernacular schools during the years 1924-25 to 1933-34. 
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Years. 

(1) 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


Years 

(1) 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


** Include^ enrolment*^ in infant classes as well as standard I This inclusion distorts somewhat the deductions made Irom the figures in the anahses that follow 
but the distortion does not afiect materially the appioxiniate accuracy ot the deductions The distinction between infant class A infant class B and standard I in single-teacher 
schools IS a distinction more often than not without a ditterence The general situation in the lower primary school is therefore more accurately simboti/ed by combining the 
figures in the infant class and standard 
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During the ten years under review, the number of children enrolled 
in standard I (including the infant standard) rose from 181,919 to 
258,941, an increase of 77,022 ; 42 per cent. In the same period in 
standard II, the enrolments rose from 46,529 to 69,584, an increase 
of 23,055 ; nearly 50 per cent. In standard III, the enrolments rose 
from 28,915 to 47,394, an increase of 18,479 ; nearly 65 per cent. In 
standard IV, the enrolments rose from 17,108 to 31,650, an increase 
of 14,542; 85 per cent; the steep rise by 85 per cent probably 

represents “ stagnation’’ to some extent in the IVth standard. These 
figures might be interpreted to support the view that children permitted 
to continue their schooling after the 1st standard tend to stay on to 
complete the IVth standard. It would, however, be sti^aining the 
significance of the figures somewhat to draw this conclusion The 
following figures give, pei'haps, a more accurate indication of the 
position. They show the number of children admitted to schools and the 
residue that remained to complete the course in the IVth standard : — 


* Enrolled in 1924-25 


Residue in 1927-28 in 


in standard I 

181,919 

standard IV 

23,283 

Enrolled in 1925-26 


Residue in 1928-29 in 


in standard I 

213,063 

standard IV 

23,514 

Enrolled in 1926-27 


Residue in 1929-30 in 


in standard I 

236,703 

standard IV 

26,785 

Enrolled in 1927-28 


Residue in 1930-31 in 


in standard I 

250,980 

standard IV 

29,475 

Enrolled in 1928-29 


Residuein 1931-32 in 


in standard I 

269,1 19 

standard IV 

29,539 

Enrolled in 1929-30 


Residue in 1932-33 m 


111 standard I 

275,003 

standard IV 

30,906 

Enrolled in 1930-31 


Residue in 1933-34 in 


in stancUird 1 

275,253 

standard IV 

31,650 

children enrolled 

in 1924-25, 

87 t per cent failed to 


course to the completion of the IVth standard The percentages 
the following years of those who failed similarly were as follows : — 


for 


Pi r ct7it 


1925-26 


89 

1926-27 


89 

1927-28 


88 

1928-29 


89 

1929-30 

• •• 

88 

1930-31 


88 


The figures establish that approximately 88 per cent of the children 
enrolled in Vernacular schools fail to complete the minimum course 
that would qualify for literacy according to educational as distinguished 
from census standards. 


* Infant standard enrolments are included in the standard I fij^ures 
+ If iniants are separated from standard I pupils the per centage failure to pass from 
standard I to II is about 75 per cent. 
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** Wastage ” in Burma as compared to India, 

207. The following tables are reproduced from the Quinquennial 
Review of Education in India, 1927 — 32, Volume I, page 142 : — 
Proportion of Pupils in Classes IV and V in Provinces, 

(A) 


Province. 

1922-23, 
Class I 

1925-26, 
Class IV. 

1926-27, 
Class V. 

Madras . . 

100 

26 

11 

Bombay 

100 

41 

36 

Bengal 

100 

11 

7 

United Provinces 

100 

18 

15 

Punjab 

100 

25 

18 

Burma 

100 

17 

9 

Bihar and Orissa 

100 

14 

9 

Central Provinces 

100 

16 

16 

Assam 

100 

17 

6 

British India (including minor 
administrations) 

100 

19 

11 


(B) 




Number of boys in 


Proportion of bojs 

1 

Province 

(1) 

1 

.-Too 

c/i t 

CO 

cj 2 
(2) 

Ov 

Cv| 

^ QO 

a r-i 

(3) 

^ O 

CO 

CO Qs 

C3 

oS 

(4) 

^ CO 

CO 1 

CO o 
n3 -o 

o 2 
(5) 

^ fo 
to « 

CO 

r3 ro 

uS 

(6) 

-oo 

aj 

C3 

(7) 

CO 

w O 
rt CO 

o 2 
(8) 

CO 

t/> • 

^ CO 

oS 

(9) 

Madras 

902,832 

384,689 

288,685 

236,775 

100,25d 

100 

26 

11 

Bombay 

272,183 

145,277 

131,747 

108,684 

97,776 

100 

40 

36 

Bengal 

385,807 

341,786 

246,754 

130,393 

94,655: 

100 

15 

11 

United Provinces 

537,732 

247,310 

164,427 

121,689 

87,214 

100 

23 

16 

Punjab 

398,363j 

202,618 

115,804 

96,073 

67,942 

100 

24 

17 

Burma 

102,071 

41,963 

34,268 

27,633 

12,743 

100 

27 

12 

Bihar and Orissa 

526,043 

179,325 

122,250 

49,680j 

40,141 

100 

9 

8 

Central Pro- 

vinces. 

130,774' 

71,552 

63,412 

58,128 

15,855 

100 

44 

12 

Assam 

131,163 

30,572 

27,617 

32,903 

29,108 

100 

25 

22 

North-West 
Frontier Pro- 
vince 

British India (in- 
cluding minor 
administra- 
tions). 

31,152 

9,960 

7,773 

6,405 

4,212i 

100 1 

21 

14 

4,191,091 

1,572,655 

1,170,149 

877,633 

557,696 

100 

21 

13 


These tables show “ wastage in Burma as compared to other 
Provinces. Class V in the table corresponds to class IV in the 
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Vernacular school in Burma The fi^^ures include pupils in all schools, 
Vernacular, Anglo-vernacular and English. The figures establish that 
the numerical census figures of literacy must be heavily discounted for 
the purpose of estimating literacy according to educational as distin- 
guished from census standards. 

“ Wastage in Lower Primary Classes* 

208. Wastage is greatest at the stage when children pass from the 
1st standard (including the infant standard) to the Ilnd standard. 
The following figures show this — 


Years 

Entrants 
Standard I 

Number of 
children 
enrolled in 
following 
vear in 
Standard 11 

Percentage 

loss 

1 

1924-25 

181,919 

49,124 

73 

1925-26 

213,06^ 

51,926 

75 

1926-27 

236,703 

58,624 

75 

1927-28 

250,980 

55,899 

77 

1928-29 

269,119 

65,179 

76 

1929-30 . 

275,003 

69,422 

75 

1030-31 

275,253 

67,558 

79 

1931-32 

260,766 

58,743 

77 

19^2-33 

268,835 

69,584 

74 

1933-34 

258,941 




Approximately 75 per cent of the childien enrolled m the lower 
primary departments of Vernacular schools during the past ten years 
withdrew from the school at the end of the course in standard I. 

‘‘ Wastage " in Numbers of Boys and Girls, 

209. A further analysis of the figures in regard to the “wastage” 
shows that the loss m numbers of girls is slightly gi eater than that of 
bo>s : 


Years. 

Girls enrolled in 

Approxi 

mate 

Standard I 

Standard 11 

percentage 

wastage 

1924-25 

76,817 

15,202 

80 

1925-26 ... 

76,176 

16,461 

78 

1920-27 . . 

88,142 

23,807 

73 

1927-28 ... 

68,544 

21,148 

70 

1928-29 ... 

113,174 

26,257 

76 

1929-30 ... 

115,225 

28,964 

75 

1930 31 ... 

109,696 

28,872 

74 

1931-32 

124,503 

29,733 

76 

1932- 33 ... 

1933- 34 ... 

121,198 

123,089 

29,858 

75 
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The losses in the numbers of boys at the same stage were : — 


Years. 

Boys enrolled in 

Percentage 

wastage. 

Standard I 

Standard II. 

3924-25 ... 

105,102 

33,922 

68 

1925-26 ... 

136,887 

35,465 

70 

1926-27 

148,561 

34,817 

70 

1927-28 . . 

182,436 

34,751 

80 

1928-29 

155,945 

38,922 

70 

1929-30 . 

159,778 

40,458 

74 

1930-31 ... 

165.557 

38,686 

76 

1931-32 ... 

136,263 

29,010 

79 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

147,t)37 

135,852 

39,726 

73 


The “ wastage ’’ fluctuated between 68 

per cent and 80 per cent. 

210. The proportion of girls to boys at this stage was : — 


Gtf lb 

Boys 

1924-25 

43 

57 

1925-26 

36 

64 

1926-27 

37 

63 

1927-28 

27 

73 

1928-29 

42 

58 

1929-30 

42 

58 

1930-31 

39 

61 

1931-32 

48 

52 

1932-33 

45 

55 

1933-34 

47 

53 

As we go up the school the “ wastage ” 

among girls becomes greater 

In the IVth standard the proportion of girls to boys was : — 


Gtrls 

Boys 

1924-25 

26 

74 

1925-26 

23 

77 

1926-27 

25 

75 

1927-28 

30 

70 

1928-29 

26 

74 

1929-30 

30 

70 

1930-31 

30 

70 

1931-32 

31 

69 

1932-33 

31 

69 

1933-34 

31 

69 

In the Vth standard the proportion 

s have 

altered to . — 


GirG 

Boys 

1924-25 

13 

87 

1925-26 

IS 

87 

1926 27 

15 

85 

1927-28 

21 

79 

1928-29 

21 

79 

1929-30 

22 

78 

1930-31 

22 

78 

1931 32 

24 

76 

1932-33 

21 

79 

1933-34 

22 

78 
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In the IXth standard to : — 



Gtrlb. 

Boys. 

1924-25 ... 

10 

90 

1925-26 ... 

10 

90 

1926-27 

11 

89 

1927-28 

14 

86 

1928-29 

15 

85 

1929-30 

17 

83 

1930-31 

18 

82 

1931-32 

23 

77 

1932-33 

16 

84 

1933 34 

16 

84 


In the Xth standard in which the examination was held for the 
first time in 1930-31 to : — 



Girh 

Bo\^ 

1930-31 . . 

4 

96 

1931-32 

... ,,, 

100 

1932-33 

10 

90 

1933-34 

10 

90 


IVaiitag^e iJtc Major Problcw. 

211 There are no grounds for sattsfatUon in these slaltsltcs Since 
a large fraction of the children enrolled fail to enter standard II of the 
recognized Vernacular frintary school, the increase in enrolments in infant 
classes and standard I from 181,919 in 1924-25 to 258,941 in 1933-34 
represents a gross increase of leaste of teaching cnei gy and public funds. 
This is the fundamental problem of the Vernacular primary education 
system. 


Statistics of Post-pj imai y Vernacular Education 

212 The following figures show the numbers and percentages of 
children who, having completed the priimry course, proceeded to the 
middle school ccuise during the past ten 3 ears . — 


Ytars 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


Enrolled 1 
Standard 
IV 


( 2 ) 


17,108 

19,043 

20,496 

23,283 

23,514 

26,785 

29,475 

29,539 

30,906 

31,650 


Enrolled in 
St.indard 
V 


V) 


6,058 

7,268 

7,273 

6,492 

7,152 

7,312 

9,259 

8,340 

8.24S 

9,141 


Peicentage 
of IVth 
Standard 

piipiE 

enrolled n 
Vth 

(4) 


35 

38 

35 

28 

30 

27 

31 

28 
27 
29 


Number 
enrolled in 
Vllth Stan- 
dard at end 
of Middle 
Course 
(5) 


3,291 

4,009 

4.858 
5,951 
5,577 

7.858 
8,891 
8,344 
7,700 
7,397 
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The increased numbers in the enrolments in the Vllth standard during 
1927-28 and thereafter were due to the increased numbers of pupils 
attracted by the opening of the Xth Vernacular standard, and by the 
decision to allow successful candidates in the Xth standard Vernacular 
Examination to be held to have qualified to have passed the Anglo- 
vernacular High School Examination after passing in English only in 
the latter examination and by the improved rates of pay offered to 
Vernacular teachers The Anglo-vernacular concession to Xth standard 
Vernacular pupils opens up wider prospects of employment than 
hitherto. Formerly the teaching profession was practically the only 
sphere of employment open to pupils who had completed successfully a 
Vernacular middle or high school course 

213 The Xth standard in Vernacular schools was opened for the 
first time m June 1931, when essential text-books became available. 
The following figures show the development of the standard up to the 
year 1933-34 . — 


Years 

(1) 

Enrolled in IXth Standard ^ 

Enrolled in Xth Standard 

Bo>s 

(21 

Girls 

i3) 

Total 

(4) 

Hoys 

(5) 

Girls 

(6) 

Total. 

(7) 

1929-30 

524 

101 

625 




1930-31 

609 

109 

718 

! 303 

12 

315 

1931-32 

380 

117 

497 

17 


17 

1932-33 

1,045 

200 

1,245 

65 

8 

73 

1933-34 

1,363 

272 

1,635 

177 

19 

1 196 


The significance of the development of Vernacular middle and high 
school education is discussed at gi eater length in the section dealing 
with approximation of curiicula and efficiency in Vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular secondary schools. 

Satisfactory Developmeni in Post-primary Schooh, 

214. While the picture of Vernacular lower primaiy deixirtments is 
one of almost unrelieved gloom, that of the middle and high depart- 
ments shows fruitful potentialities During the period of ten years under 
review, the enrolments have risen in the Vllth standard by 120 per cent 
from 3,291 to 7,397 pupils and m the I Xth standard by 1,262 percent from 
120 to 1,635 pupils Although the actual numbers of pupils enrolled in 
and completing the courses in the IVth, Vllth, IXth and Xth standards 
in Vernacular schools are small as compared to the numbers originally 
entering the schools, and minute as compared to the numbers who 
should be in the schools, the gams repi'esent solid achievement and a 
sound basis for further improvement. The number of pupils suitable as 
recruits for training for the teaching service of Vernacular schools 
becomes larger and prospective recruits are of better quality 
-educationally. Policy must be designed to ensure that the quality does 
not deteriorate. 
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Single-T'eache^ Schools. 

215. In 1933-34, 2,559 Vernacular primary schools out of a total of 
4,025 primary schools were single-teacher schools. The average 
enrolments in the classes of primary schools during 1933-34 were : — 
Class 1 Class II Class III. Class IV 

20 06 12 84 8 78 6 5l 

According to these figures, the average single-teacher school would 
consist of 48 pupils — but the average figure conceals the wide variations 
m enrolments in the several classes in schools throughout the Province. 
Total enrolments under single-teachers vary from between 20 and 30 to 
between 60 and 70. 


Recent Increase in Number of Single-Teacher Schools 

216. The percentage ratio of single-teacher schools to the total 
number of primary schools rose from 56 per cent in 1927 to 63 per 
cent in 1933-34. The following comparative table shows the percentage 
ratio in 1932 and the increases and decreases m the numbers of 
single-teacher schools in the period 1927 — 32.* 


Province 

(1) 

Number of 
single teacher 
schools m 
1927. 

(2> 

Total num- 
ber of 
primary 
schools, 
1932. 

(A). 

(3) 

Number of 
single- 
teacher 
schools, 
1932 
(B) 

(4) 

Percentage 
of (B) to (A). 

(5) 

Madras 

28,095 

52,374 

23,141 

44 2 

Bombay (local body schools 
only) 

5,452 

11,988 

5,670 

47 3 

Bengal 

40,184 

61,162 

36,555 

59 8 

United Provinces 

10,262 

21,502 

(a) 

... 

Punjab 

(M 1,501 

7,238 

1,258 

17-4 

Burma 

2,535 

4,762 

2,723 

57 2 

Bihar and Orissa 

21,615 

27,571 

(c) 20,000 
752 

72 5 

Central Provinces 

710 

4,566 

16 5 

Assam 

3,339 

5,891 

id) 

• . . 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

710 

293 

41*3 


Figures not available Boys’ schools only (c) Approximate figures 

6^) Actual figures are not available, but very many, if not the majoiity, of primary 
schools under local boards aie single-teacher schools. 

The increase in Burma in the number of single-teacher schools has been 
due to the steady increase in enrolments, side by side with the deepening 
of the economic depression and the concomitant reductions of subven- 
tions for education and the consequent inability of the education 
authorities to provide additional teachers. 


♦Table reproduced from page 146. Volume I, of Xth Quinquennial Review of 
Education in India, 1927 — 32 
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Defects of the Single-Teacher School, 

217. In the school with one teacher only, the teacher’s preoccupa- 
tion with the Deputy Inspector’s visits and the IVth standard examina- 
tion leads to the concentration of his attention on the pupils in the 
Illrd and IVth standards, usually small in number and therefore 
manageable and relatively easily instructed, in order to bring them up 
to a level of attainment that will satisfy the Deputy Inspector. In 
•consequence the infant and 1st and Ilnd standards are relatively 
neglected. Parents aie shrewd enough to note that in such schools 
their children make little headwa 3 ^ The initial desire of parents to 
educate their children gutters out after the children have been in school 
for a year or two and become old enough to undertake domestic work 
or simple field work. The peasant at present has few, if any, glim- 
merings of the values of education. He will respond, only if he sees 
the village boy achieving some occupation in life other than occupation 
in the fields But he sees little evidence, at present, of the material 
benefits of Vernacular education and withdraws his children from 
school prematurely. The Linlithgow Commission commenting on 
the inefficiency of single-teacher schools agreed with educational 
mithonties who hold that no primary school can be efficient which has 
less than two teachers. The Commission was of opinion that unless a 
school which had one teacher could be provided with an additional 
teacher or be converted into a branch school consisting of one or two 
classes only with the object of providing teaching for young children 
until they were old enough to walk to a central school, it was better 
closed, as it was both inefficient and extravagant The Hartog 
Committee commenting on this type of school said : * “It may be that, 
in favourable circumstances, with a good teacher trained in methods of 
plural class teaching, a school of this type serves a useful purpose, but 
we cannot think that there is much promise of effective progress in a 
system which depends so predominantly on schools of this type. A 
teacher who is untrained and of meagre qualifications and who can 
obtain little or no assistance from the inspecting staff, cannot be expected 
single-handed to teach several classes with a large number of pupils, 
very unequally distributed among these classes.” 

218. In parenthesis it may be noted that in Burma, of the total 
number (11,626) of teachers in all recognized schools, 3,160 are at 
present untrained and 6,440 have educational qualifications below the 
middle school qualification. 

219. To the argument that a bad school is better than no school, 
the Hartog Committee replied, “ It is true that the usefulness of a 
school cannot always be judged by what it does when it is first started 
and that a school which begins feebly may grow into something better 

* See pages 61 and 62 of Hartog Report. 
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aftei* a period of probation! But in view of the present circumstances 
of Indian education, we do not consider that the argument has any 
force. Although at the moment the apathy of the masses is being 
broken down and although children in much larger numbers are 
attending school, there is a grave danger lest the continuance of almost 
valueless schooling, such as the children receive in the majority of the 
single-teacher schools, will convert the parents into active opponents 
of education, especially if any form of compulsion is applied, and that 
apathy will become opposition. Moreover, with her limited means, 
India is not in a position either to tolerate any increase in this large 
volume of ill-directed expenditure, or to wait indeHmtely for an effective 
increase of literacy.” 

Abolition of Single -Teacher Schools Impracttcablc. 

220. The single-teacher school in Burma cannot be abolished out of 
hand. It is the only possible school in large tracts of Burma, as it is, 
for example, in parts of Scotland, Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the land area of Burma proper consists of areas 
where the density of population is under 150 persons per square mile 
and about 75 per cent of the population lives in these areas. This 
means that there is an average of less than 20 children of age 6 — 11 
years per square mile in these areas and that in v^ery many areas the 
only possible provision is a single-teacher school to undertake the 
education of the children in all stages of the primar^^ school. 

Dtsirtbuiton of Schools Dictated by Local Conditions. 

221. The total population of Burma, 13,102,048 dwells in an 
area of 171,157 square miles and is distributed as follows : — 


In 5,872 village-tracts, each containing less than 500 inhabitants J, 498,750 
In 4,527 Mllage-tractb, each containing ‘>00 to 1,000 inhabitants 3,291,067 
In 3,324 village-tracts, each containing 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants 4,521,934 
In 801 village-tracts, each containing 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants 2,175,970 
In 66 village-tracts, each containing 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants 444,440 
In 16 village-tracts, each containing 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants 208,504 
In 11 village-tracts, each containing 20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants 295,216 
One town containing 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants . . 63,451 

Two cities containing 100,000 inhabitants and over . . 515,311 

A village-tract is the jurisdiction of a village headman. It is an adminis- 


trative unit and may contain only part of a residential village, several 
villages, or only a number of clusters of houses scattered in a tract. 
At the census in 1931, no attempt was made to enumerate villages with 
over 40 houses and less than 100 and those with 100 houses or more as 
was done in the previous census, therefore no figures are available as to 
the actual number of villages in Burma. Village life in Upper Burma is 
better organized than in Lower Burma. It has an older historical basis 
and the physical configuration of the country makes for concentration 
of the population in organized villages. The typical Upper Buima 
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village IS compact and is often surrounded by a fence to keep out 
dacoitb and wild animals, and the inhabitants are often blood relations. 
A Lower Burma village often consists of a single row of houses, perhaps 
over a mile long, straggling along the bank of a creek or a chaung^y 
and the inhabitants often have no family or local ties, and the corpo- 
rate village feeling has not developed stiongly as so much of the delta 
land has been occupied by immigrants from all quarters. No inelastic 
rules can be laid down as to the area which a school ought to serve in 
Burma. Conditions are too diverse, varying from crowded town areas 
to sparsely populated areas of tangled mountain and river and of 
dense forest with primitive and difficult communications. Provision 
must be made according to local conditions It is essential, therefore^ 
that thorough local surveys should be made by the authorities on the 
spot, with a view to making the most economical and best possible 
provision. 


Defectii of the Single-Teacher School must be remedied, 

222. The single-teacher school cannot be abolished out of hand ; 
but slrenuous efforts must be made to grapple with its deficiencies. 
The deficiencies are not all to be laid to the account of the teacher. 
Inefficient administration, local apathy and prejudice, isolation,, 
inadequate guidance and inspection, inadequate buildings and equip- 
ment, all play a part m existing inefficiency. The teacher may have 
poor educational qualifications, may have obscure ideas of his functions^ 
and have inadequate training for his difficult task , it is the business 
of local and central authorities to see that his qualifications and 
training are put to the best use possible In the summary at the end of 
this section we make suggestions towards this end. 

Comfuhory Education the Ultimate Goal, 

223. The ultimate remedy for existing deficiencies is an efficient 
system of compulsory education. Plans must be made and steps must 
be taken towaids the development of such a system. 

The Hartog Committee on Compulsion. 

224 The Hartog Committee on compulsory education said : * “ The 
responsibility for mass education rests primarily with the state ; and the 
provision of educational facilities for all classes of the community and for 
all areas should not be left entirely to the mercy of local authorities, 
who may be unwilling, either for political or other reasons, to initiate 
schemes by which compulsion may be financed, or who, owing to the 
backwardness of the area or the people, may be unable to devise suitable 
measures for compulsion on their own initiative. Accompanied by 
necessary safeguards, the power to enforce compulsion should provide 


See page 87 of Hartog Report. 



Local Governments with the very necessary authority to supervise the 
expansion of mass education in the provinces in such a way that all 
areas and all classes of the community may benefit by the increased 
expenditure of public funds.” 


Progress Under ‘ Compulsory ’ Legislation in India, 

225. At present there are primary education Acts in operation in 
India in the provinces of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam 
The following table reproduced from page 39 of the Review of Educa- 
tion in India during 1932-33 by the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India shows the number of areas tinder compulsion : — 




Areas under compulsion. 



1932 1 

1933. 1 








Number of 

Province. 

Acts 





villages 
in rural 



Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

areas 



areas 

areas 

areas. 

areas 

under com- 







pulsion 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

i5) 

'6) 

(7) 

Madras ... 

ElemerVary Education 

25 

7 

25 

7 

104 

Bombay 

Act, 1920 

I Primary Education 

4 


4 



(District Municipali- 
ties) Act, 1918 








II. City of Bombay 

1 


1 

••• 

, , 


Primary Education 
Act, 1920 







III Primary Edica- 

5 

2 

5 

2 

150 

Bengal 

tion Act, 1923 

I Primary Education 
Act, 1919 

II. Rural Primary Edu- 

1 


1 

i 

! 

... 



cation Act, 1930 






United 

I Primary Education 

37 


36 

.. 

... 

Provinces. 

1 

Act 1919 

II. District Boards Pri- 


24 


24 

351 

i 

mary Education Act, 
1926 






Punjab .. 

Primary Education Act, 
1919 

54 

2 924 

60 

3,013 

7,048 

Bihar and 1 

Primary Education Act, 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Orissa 

1919 






Central 

Primary Education Act, 

24 

422 

24 

431 

431. 

Provinces 

1920. 






Assam 

Primary Edi cation Act, 

. . 

... 



.. 


1925 





16 

Delhi ... 

(Punjab Act extended 
to Delhi, 1925 ) 

1 

10 

1 

10 









Total 

153 

3,392 

15« 

3,4S9 

8,102 


226 The progress made in the several provinces varies considerably^ 
as the figures above indicate. Local authorities, especially in rural 
areas, have not, in general, shown eagerness to enforce the .jproYisipns 
of the Acts. They have had to contend with enormous difficulties. 

14 
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There is < 5 onsiderable opinion among -educationists that the initiatory 
impulses should come from Local Govemmeirts and that the existing 
permissive Acts will not work effectively until two fundamental 
amendments are made to compel local authorities firstly to inirdducc 
compulsory schemes in prescribed areas and within prescribed periods 
and secondly to impose local taxation to meet their proportion of the cost 
of a progressive system of compulsion designed gradually to <n:complish 
universal compulsory education. Adequate financial provision is the root 
of tbematter. Equally fundamental is a change of attitude of the masses 
towards education The change as not likely to manifest itself imUl the 
primary education system is lemodelled and vitally related to the life of 
the people and until a corps of teachers adequately trained is available 
to work the remodelled system and until profound changes m the sphere 
of rural economy have been effected by all the governmental and other 
influences now being brought to bear on the problem of regenerating 
the countryside. 

Warning Regarding Premature ‘ Compulsion ^ 

221 , The Hartog Committee sounded a warning against precipi- 
tate action. They said *. * We have been much struck by the feeling 
expressed in many places that an immediate panacea for all the defects 
which now darken the picture of primary education is to be found in 
compulsion. Although we regard compulsion as essential to the 
ultimate success of any scheme of mass education, we realize that the 
immediate and widespread application of compulsion would present 
serious and in some places, almost insuperable financial difficulties, 
and that a sound system of national vernacular education can only be 
developed upon lines which permit the consolidation of one position 
before another position is attacked. In many places a drastic reorgani- 
zation of the elementary system should precede any wide application 
of compulsion ; for an impetuous and ill-considered application of the 
principle would inevitably result in much unprofitable expenditui-e of 
money and even in an accentuation of many of the present evils. To 
compel children to attend or stay in ineffective, ill-equipped and badly 
staffed schools, such as are found at present in large numbers in many 

provinces, can only result in a serious addition to the existing waste. 

♦ * * * 

There are other precautions which should be taken before compul- 
sion is enforced on a wide scale. At present, the universal, simultaneous 
aiad unconditional application of the principle of compulsion thioughout 
the whole of any one province would probably be impracticable. Its 
application must therefore be partial and local in the first instance, and 
depend both on the willingness of an area to adopt it*and its ability to 
bear its share of the cost. 

* Pages S7 and 88 of Hariog Heport. 



The question of what that share should be is important. If 
Oovernment aid is given to all districts in the same ratio to the amount 
raiecd locally, it follows inevitably that the richer districts or parts of 
^stricts will forge ahead, and obtain an ever increasing share of the 
resources of Government: available for educational purposes, leaving the 
poorer districts behind. The contrast between rich and poor 
districts or parts of districts will be accentuated ; and the poorer, 
which have just as much need of educational facilities and more need 
of help, may find that, being last in the field, there is no money left to 
enable them to apply compulsion even when they are ready to do so. 
The poorer districts or parts of districts should therefore be required 
to bear a smaller share of the cost of compulsion than the richer 
■ones.’’ 

* * * ♦ 

If, again, compulsion under the Act is applied throughout a large area 
it also follows in most cases that very expensive provision will have 
to be made in isolated areas where there are very few inhabitants.” 

‘'In the Punjab, the practice has been to make the ratio between Gov- 
ernment subsidies and the amount raised locally a variable one which is 
fixed in reference to the resources and requirements of each district. 
Moreover, the policy is not to attempt to apply compulsion throughout a 
large area, but rather to build up strong Vernacular schools in rural 
areas and then gradually to extend the sphere of compulsion from one 
village to another as soon as eadi single-school area appears to be ripe 
for compulsion. It is probable that the employment of such methods 
IS conducive to the rapid and equitable application of compulsion. In 
every Province, to a greater or lesser extent, there must be already a 
large number of schools which are welbattendcd and m which, with 
5ome additions to the staff and possibly to the buildings, compulsion 
might be applied immediately and econotnically.” 

Extract of Rcvmw of Process of ' Compulsion ’ in India, 

228 The Education Commissioner with the Govc^rnment of 
India, in his Quinquennial Review of the PtDgress at Education 
in India, 1927 — 3*2, after reviewing the operation of comfkilsfon in 
the various Provinces, stated as fallows : * “ These accounts indicate 
ihat the' high hopes entettained five years agd have not been fulfilled. 
It was then suggested that ‘ it was duly a qtiestiori of money ’ and that 
with additional funds compulsion would becoitte a pattacea of all our 
ills. But more money has hot been forthcoming ; and grave difficul- 
ties in working even limited schemes have been encountered. It is 
doubtful whether large additional sums should be spent on 
compulsion in many pVovinctels. A'catefnl preparation of the ground is 
essential. 


• See pages 158—160 Of the Rbvievr. 
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“ On the other hand, there is undue pessimism. The report of the 
United Provinces has wisely pointed out that in other countries also 
success has by no means been immediate : * Ten years after compuln 
sion had been introduced in England, attendance was not more than 
72 per cent, and that with much better machinery than can be attained 
in India.* Indeed, it is only in recent years that the provision of 
schools in England has become adequate ; despite vast expenditure 
and the widespread availability of literature, relapse into comparative 
illiteracy must still be very great.’* 

Lamentation over the shortage of funds is therefore out-of-place } 
what is required is a firm determination to grapple with the 
difficulties ” 

There is, first, a grave danger that an introduction of compulsion 
in a few areas will be a means of accentuating the already large dis- 
proportion in expenditui'e between progressive and backward, betweenj 
town and country, between boys and girls, between literary and voca- 
tional education. This danger is particularly great in those provinces 
in which grants are based solely on expenditure, as by this means, 
whereas the rich obtain more, the poor obtain less. There is much tq 
be said for the Punjab system, whereby grants are distributed tq 
districts by reason of their needs rather than their resources. For this 
purpose each district is graded so that comparatively rich districts 
obtain grants approximating one-half, while poor districts obtain up to 
90 per cent of their approved additional expenditure. Moreover, 
compulsion is fairly evenly distributed between town and country as 
well as between districts ” 

** The acid test of the value of compulsion is the extent in which it is 
successful in reducing waste caused by stagnation or ‘ wastage ’ or 
both.” 

“ In his recent book ‘ The Education of India,* Mr Arthur Mayhew 
has suggested that ‘ India is too poor to afford any further extension 
based solely or mainly on the present wasteful voluntary system ’ 
It may be suggested with even greater justification that India cannot 
afford an impetuous and widespread extension of compulsion, which 
will accentuate ‘ w;astage ’ and render the present difficulties even more 
complex and baffling. Unless a system of compulsion is based on firm 
foundations, unless the majority of parents are actively in support, 
unless an ample supply of traiped and efficient teachers is available^ 
ujiless there is careful supervision and a wise distribution of schools, 
compulsion will do more harm than good. It is also of doubtful 
morality to compel parents to send their childern to school unless the 
schooling will be really beneficial to them and unless the health of 
children 'will not be impaired by working in unhygienic conditions. 
Again, it would be folly to graft compulsion on to a system of thr^e^ 
class primary schools, in which there would be little prospect '^of th^ 
pupils attaining a firm grasp of literacy.** 
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Much time and energy have been wasted in the past in preparing 
.detailed estimates of expenditure likely to be incurred by a sy stem of 
widespread compulsion. Such estimates quickly become out-of-date 
and, in any case, are often valueless. On the basis of the number of 
boys of school-going age and of the average cost per pupil, a rough 
estimate of the cost can easily be prepared, but there must be wide 
variations between the two extremes of maximum and minimum expen- 
diture. The actual cost is dependent upon the degree of efficiency 
that is attained. If» to take the two extremes, efficiency and organiza- 
tion are so perfect and the attendance of pupils is so regular that all 
boys of school-going age complete the primary stage in four years, the 
cost will be far smaller than it would be if, in consequence of 
inefficiency of teaching, defective organization and irregular attendance, 
no pupils completed the primary stage within six years and even then 
left school illiterate. In other words, an efficient system of compulsion 
is an economy, but an inefficient system is an extravagance/' 

Necessity for Caution tn Burma, 

229, With examples in India before us, it behoves us to move wanly 
in Burma and to profit by the mistakes of our neighbours, to conso- 
lidate before we attempt expansion, to make good the present ground 
as the threshold of thoroughly planned development, 

Burma Bill No, 9 of 1932 Compulsory Vernacular Education Bill, 

230 As a result of proposals first mooted in 1927, a Compulsory 
Vernacular Education Bill No. 9 of 1932 was drafted. 

Proposed Application of Bill to Single-School Areas 

In connection with the Bill, the Director of Public Instruction 
stated that he had established by enquiries that there were some 350 
single-school " areas which could be converted into compulsory areas 
without any additional expense to the Local Education Authorities or 
to Government, and that over 500 areas could be made compulsory 
school areas by transfers of teachers without any additional cost to the 
Local Education Authorities or to Government. In no case was the 
complete jurisdiction of a Local Education Authority, rural or town, 
reported to be ready for the introduction of compulsion. It was intended 
to use powers under the Act to convert single-school areas into compul- 
sory areas. Experience in India tends to show that such a policy 
would be doomed to failure. 

Examination of the Bill in connection with the Unrecognized Monastic 

School, 

231. The Bill calls for examination in relation to the unrecognized 
monastic school. There are some 18,000 (figures unreliable) 
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unrecognized monastic schools with over 200,000 pupils. In a com^ 
pulsory scheme, either the children in these schools must be exemptedr 
or be swept into compulsory secular schools. If exempted, the 
curriculum and teaching methods and organization of many thousands of 
unrecognized and inefficient (from the secular education point of view) 
schools must be recognized The chaotic repercussions of suchi 
recognition on the recognized schools may be imagined. Clause 5 
of the Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill reads as 
follow’s : “ Monastic schools are recognized by a provision that 
children attending them will not be compelled to attend other schools ” 
Section 18 of the Schedule of the Bill provides that attendance at a 
board or recognized school in an area of compulsion shall not be 
obligatory in any case where (a) the Local Education Authority declares^ 
after calling for a report from the monk or other person in charge 
of the child's education, that the child is attending a regular course of 
instruction in respect of the current school year either in a monastic 
school which is not a recognized school or by any other means ; provided 
that nothing in this rule shall make it obligatory for the head of the 
monastic school to keep an attendance register.’' It appears to us 
that in view of the present state of unrecognized schools and of the 
complete lack of control of these schools and the proposed system of 
exemptions, the compulsory scheme which is the object of the Bill 
would be compulsory in name only. 

232. In view of the history of the unrecognized monastic school 
during the past 70 years, as described in the preceding section of this 
report, of the general inefficiency of the average unrecognized 
monastic school as an instrument of secular education, and of the 
teaching methods, in^egular attendances and lax discipline in the 
majority of these schools, we are of opinion that the provisions of the 
Bill fail to legislate for the facts. We understand that in the 
course of the discussions preliminary to the drafting of the Bill^ 
the objections we have indicated were considered. It was suggested 
in these discussions that a long period of preparation of the ground 
was necessary for the gradual introduction of progressive doses of 
compulsory enrolment in carefully prepared areas ; as a first step, 
a modified form of compulsion was advocated, namely, insistence on 
attendance for at least four years of a pupil voluntarily enrolled in a 
recognized lay school. The Bill obviates the difficulties by the simple 
expedient of giving recognition for the purposes of attendance to 
otherwise unrecognized schools which have refused to conform to the 
requirements of recognition and to play a part in the secular education 
of children during 70 years of effort on the part of Government 
to persuade them to do so. Some provinces in India have problems in 
regard to religious and semi-religious schools, Koran and Mulla schools 
and Mahtabs and Path sh a las, but in no province, except possibly 
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Bengal, does the problem of vested religious interest in education assume 
such dimensions and difficulties as it does in Burma. This fact 
must be faced. Until the Buddhist Order, which has a monastery or 
monasteries and a monastic school or schools in practically evei^y village, 
is prepared to co-operate and conform to the requirements of recognition 
or to divest itself of its interest in education in the village, no efficient 
compulsory enrolment system can be organized. The Buddhist Order 
cannot be ignored, neither can it be forced into converting its schools 
into instruments of secular educatioru A process is at work gradually 
eliminating the inefficient monastic school from the recognized system 
of schools and there is no reason to suppose that the process will be 
retarded or revet sed. The inevitableness of modern influences will in 
time produce circumstances which will make the monastic school fall in 
with the introduction of compulsory schemes but, except in Rangoon 
and possibly one or two other large towns, the day for intioduction of 
compulsory enrolment schemes that would give promise of success is 
not in sight. 


7 he Bill should be Abandoned, 

233 Financial stringency led to the shelving of the proposed Bill 
and the postponement of an experiment which we fear would repeat 
in aggravated forms the waste and mistakes that have attended 
compulsory enrolment schemes in some Indian provinces. We are of 
opinion that the Bill should be abandoned. The development of 
education in Burma must be accomplished by other means. 

Compulsory Attendance after Voluntary Enrolment 

234. Reference has already been made to a suggestion that a 
measure of compulsory attendance might be imposed on pupils enrolled 
in recognized schools In a Report in 1934 on Primary Education in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, with special reference to 
uneconomical and superflous schools, Mr. R. S Weir, Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction, stated . I theiefore advocate control 
of admission. A tentative effort towards this has ]ust been started in 
Sultanpur District where parents are asked to assure the authorities 
that on the admission of the boy they will not withdraw him till he has 
passed class II. This assurance may have little legal value but will 
certainly act as a deterrent to the casual admittance and withdrawal of 
children. In Malta, there are 163 elementary schools, with 30,939 
pupils. There is (Year Book, 1933, page 684) no compulsory education 
m Malta but there is compulsory attendance. A person is not obliged to 
send his child to school, but, once admission is asked for and obtained, 
he has to leave him there until the age of 14 or alternatively until the final 
examination or the higher standard is passed There are always 


* Pages 1 8 and 19 of the Report 
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lengthy waiting lists. The population is rapidly increasing and staff 
and funds cannot be obtained to cope with the increase of the 
population ” 

“ Compulsory attendance without compulsory enrolment would 
reduce the waste in the lower preparatory section. Beyond class II the 
waste is not so pronounced. Boys are bv that time definitely launched 
on their education and it might be sufficient if in the first instance 
regulations corresponding to those in Malta were introduced, making 
attendance compulsory till class II has been passed. It is therefore for 
consideration whether the Acts under which compulsory primary 
education is enforced in municipalities and in district boards, should not 
be amended so as to empower boards which might not wish to enforce 
compulsion in their areas to introduce compulsory attendance. The 
experiment is worth a trial 

The Ltnhlhgow Commission on Comfulsoty Attendance, 

235 Compulsory attendance after voluntary enrolment appears to us 
to be the only kind of compulsion that can be imposed, in the present 
circumstances, in Burma. The Linlithgow Commission said in 1928 
* “ in recommending that compulsion should be introduced as rapidly as 
possible, we do not contemplate the creation of an army of attendance 
officers and wholesale prosecutions. The mere presence of an Act 
upon the Statute Book and its application to a particular area go far to 
ensure obedience to its provisions. We are inclined to favour the view 
adopted in the Punjab, that compulsion should be used more to keep at 
school boys already sent there than to bring in the last boy in the 
village It is more important to stop the wastage we have mentioned 
than to strain after the last truant.” 

The Hariog Committee on Compulsory Attendance, 

236, The Hartog Committee on this subject said : t “ The 
success of schemes for voluntaiy self-imposed compulsion, such as 
has attended the working of the Parents’ Societies in the Punjab has 
we believe, given rise to^the suggestion that a possible interim remedy 
for part of the evils of the present wasteful system might be the 
adoption of a form of compulsion which would aim only at the retention 
of pupils in school for a stated number of years, once the pupils 
had commenced the primary course. The advantages of such 
a proposal, if it can be made effective, are obvious, and its adoption, 
even allowing for the continuance of stagnation, would enormously 
increase the number of pupils who reach class V. The proposal 
also has the advantage that in local areas in which the provision 
of funds presents the greatest obstaclj^in the w'ay of the adoption of 
satisfactory programmes for advance, the additional expenditure involved 

^ Page 524 of the Linlithgow Report. t Page 89 of the Hartog Report. 
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5n compelling pupils to continue in school would be comparatively 
small. Further, the great waste due to the uneconomic character of 
the vast majority of the existing primary schools would be eliminated 
^nd a system would be established whereby at least there would be a 
reasonable chance of the majority of pupils at present in attendance 
becoming permanently literate It might be worthy of consideration 
whether punitive measures should not be taken with greater vigour 
against those who send their children to school and cause public money 
spent on their children to have been wasted by withdrawing them from 
school before they have had the time to benefit by their schooling.” 

Legislation for Compulsory Attendance Advocated. 

237. This, we suggest, should be the line of advance lor the present 
m Burma and we recommend that the proposed Education Act should 
embody sections to make voluntary enrolment carry responsibility for 
•compulsory attendance. The first measure of advance towards 
compulsory attendance should be the making of a statutory requirement 
that a parent who voluntarily enrols his child in a recognized school 
shall continue to send his child regularly to school until he has 
completed the course in the Ilnd standard, that is to say, until he has 
completed the courses in the infant class and 1st and Ilnd standards 
and that an infraction of this responsibility shall be an offence 
punishable by fine. It may be urged that such statutory requirements 
may lead to a great drop in enrolments. It has already been 
shovvn that 75 per cent of the children enrolled m recognized 
schools fail to enter the Ilnd standard. They represent the bulk of the 
enormous “ wastage ” of teaching energy and money. Their abstention 
from enrolment would free teaching energy and money for concentration 
on more useful and productive work. Probably during the first year or 
two, Local Education Authorities adopting a compulsory attendance 
scheme would be driven to make numerous applications to judicial 
authorites for the enforcement of the penalties on parents who had 
enrolled their children and were backing out of their engagement. This 
must be faced Some effective steps must be taken for the welfare of 
the child ; the child cannot be left indefinitely to the mismanagement of 
Ignorant parents ; the scheme suggested offers a practical method of 
combating the ignorance and apathy of parents. It involves the possi- 
bility of bringing the monastic schools into the scheme without arousing 
their opposition , it will not conflict with their interests. It is the first step 
that the present wastage calls for Compulsory attendance combined 
with the other means for improving the efficiency of the Vernacular 
school offers some hope of making an impression on illiteracy in its 
stronghold — the present inefficient infant classes and standards I and II. 

238. We may be criticised as acting with excess of caution and 
with refusing to grasp the nettle firmly. We would reply that it is not 
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a nettle that is to be j^rasped* but a jungle of thorny growths, religious, 
political, economic and social, and that heroic recommendations 
that ignore the facts will achieve nothing. We urge that if compulsory 
attendance for three years (after voluntary enrolment) is enforced 
up to and including the Ilnd standard, tx , m the infant standard 
and in standards I and II, a substantial advance towards real literacy by 
a large number of children will be achieved. The measure of this 
advance is the course which the children will be required to complete. 
On the substantial achievement further advance may be based 

239 Arising from our discussions of the problems of illiteracy and 
wastage and of their eventual solution by the gradual development of 
a system of compulsory education, we recommend : 

(1) that, as the first requirement is an accurate investigation 
of the nature and scope of the problems, each Local 
Education Authority be required to make a thorough 
survey of the existing education provision in the area 
under its jurisdiction in order to ascertain : 

(a) the numbers and locations of unrecognized schools ; 
the numbers and ages of the children attending each 
unrecognized school ; 

(c) the curriculum followed in the unrecognized schools ; 

{d) the numbers of teachers, monk and lay, trained and 
untrained, employed in each unrecognized school ; 

{e) the numbers and locations of recognized Vernacular 
schools — Board and aided ; 

(/) the numbers and ages of the children attending each 
recognized school ; 

(^) the numbers of teachers trained and untrained, monk 
and lay, and qualifications of trained teachers in 
recognized schools ; 

{h) the numbers of children of schooNgoing age 6 to 11 
years who are not receiving any formal education 
in recognized or unrecognized schools ; 

(f) the numbers of children referred to In the preceding 
Sub-clause who have attended recognized or unrecog- 
nized schools and, I# possible, the durations of the 
periods of instruction ; 

that, when the material is collected, Local Education 
Authorities be required to prepare a map to scale 
4 inches to 1 mile incorporating the data prescribed. 

In preparing the map the following instructions should be 
followed : — 

(Note Town Authorities need only follow such instructions as are appropriate.) 

{a) Uninhabited areas should be blacked out. 
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(6) Roads, railway lines, rivers and canals, main tracks,, 
and paths should be indicated. 

(c) Major physical obstructions such as hills, rivers, 

chaungs, ravines, jungle, etc., should be indicated. 

(d) Water, running or standing, should be shown in 

blue ; communications of whatever kind in red. 

Note. — It is not intended that a Local Education Authority should make a 
detailed topographical survey map, but that a reasonabljj^de tailed symbolic 
statement of the physical and other configurations of the area should be before the 
eyes and in the minds of those responsible for educational provision and planning. 

{e) The names of the larger towns and villages with 
populations should be shown, and a figure in brackets 
indicating the estimated number of children of 
school- going age. 

(/) Smaller villages should be indicated by dots with a 
figure stating the population. 

(^) The different kinds of schools should be indicated b 3 r 
the signs given below. 

(h) The enrolment in each school should be written in ink 

below each sign. 

(i) A lower primary school should be indicated by the 

addition of the letters “JL.P."' 

0) When a school is a segregate school, the following: 
letters will be used to indicate its nature : — 


Karen 

- 

Krn. 

Hindi 

- 

H. 

Muslim 

- 

Mm. 

Tamil 

• 

Tl. 

Telugu 

- 

Tu. 

Kachin 

«■ 

Khn. 


(A) The name of a school should be printed in Block 
Capitals. 
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GREEN SIGNS. 


For English Schools. 

Government. 


Primary 


Aided. 


Middle 


High 



BLUE SIGNS. 

For Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

Government. 


Primary 



Aided 


Middle 


High 



Primary 


RED SIGNS. 

For Vernacular Schools. 


Board. 

Recognized 

Recognized Monastic 

Recognized 1 


Lay aided. 

aided 

unaided 

▲ 





Middle 


High 




YELLOW SIGNS. 


I 



Unrecognized Monastic 


Unrecognized Lay 


••• 
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3) that, when the survey and the map have been comp'eted* 
a Local Education Authority be required : 

(а) to examine the existing: provision of schools in order 

to determine where wasteful overlappinST of schools, if 
any, has occurred and what centralisation and con- 
centration are necessary to achieve economy aod 
efficiency ; 

(б) to determine where provision is deficient and how the 

deficiency may be made g:ood ; and 

(c) to make plans for ordered and progrressive development 
during: prescribed periods of 5» 10 and 15 years 
keeping: in view the ultimate g:oal, namely, the 
development of compulsory education for all children 
of school- going: age. 6 to 11 years. 

In making plans for reorganization and development, the following 
iniortnation may be kept in mind 

(a?) A circle of radius one mile compriaes an area of three square 
miles ; a citx^le of radius one and a half mile comprises an area of 
seven square mites ; a oirdle of radius two miles comprises an area of 
13 square miles. 

(b) In Burm^, according to the census statistics of 1931 — 

(i) a primary school serving a circle of area three square miles 

would have an average population of 27 pupils of school 
going age, 6 to 1 1 years ; 

(ii) a primary school serving a circle of area seven square miles 

would have an average population otf 63 pupils of school- 
going age, 6 to 11 years , 

fiii) a primary school serving a circle of area 13 square miles 
would have an average population of 117 pupils of school- 
going age, 6 to 11 years 

It rs important to remember, however, that the figures are average 
figures. The actual densities of population per square mile 
throughout the Province vary widely The organization of school 
circles must prooee<l according to actual local density of population 
and physical and other circumstances, not according to assumed 
figures or averages Subject to local conditioiis and ordinarily, schools 
should be oi'gani»ed to serve areas of 13 square miles. In densely 
populated areas smillier area nnits will <s>f necessity have to be 
organized Where economy of organizatio« and efficiency of teaching 
dictate, lower primary feeder schools under bbe control of a central 
and complete primary echool sfiKSuld be organized. The larger the 
central school, subject to^the of 35 pwpds per teacher in each 

•dose, the mo»e*©fficient and econoimcal will be the orgam^tion of the 
oefftnal and ‘feeder schools. Difficulties of communication can be 
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provided for accordinj^ to the nature of the difficulties It is not 
asking too much of boys and j^irlsof nine years of aj^e and over to travel 
two miles more or less each way to and from school. We are awaie 
of the physical features in various parts of the Province that make the 
application of these proposals difficult. At the same time, we believe 
that many difficulties now considered insuperable can be overcome by 
local organization and initiative, e children can be taken to school 
in the delta districts during the rains by ‘‘ school sampans This 
method of conveyance is organized by some schools 

We are awaie of the many difficulties and problems that Local 
Education Authorities will encounter in making these plans, and do not 
underestimate them The making of plans to achieve the most econo- 
mical and efficient school circles will require much careful and pains^ 
taking examination of local circumstances and exhaustive examination 
of all possible subdivisions of educational areas 

( 4 ) that, while accurate information is being accumulated and 

plans are under preparation the attack on illiteracy 
and “wastage” should be pressed and the administra-^ 
tion of education by Local Authorities improved by the 
adoption of the following measures : — 

(5) wherever possible, vacant places in existing schools 

where the ratio of pupils on the rolls to teachers is less 
than 35 : 1 should be filled ; 

(6) each Education Authority should maintain in graphical 

form, displayed in a prominent position in its meeting 
room, a current statement showing the several classes 
in the primary schools, the enrolments and the atten- 
dances of pupils from week to week, to indicate prema- 
ture withdrawal of pupils and irregular attendances ; 

(7) for the purpose of stopping falsification of registers and 

to dealing with such falsification after due enquiry, as a 
penal offence each Local Authority should Instruct 
school managers to post outside the school buildings and 
precincts, and to enter up each morning, a statement 
showing the class enrolments and daily attendances of 
pupils in the several classes in the school and should 
authorize a member of the School Committee or the 
Village Headman, or a member of the Circle Board or 
other responsible person to verify at any time the 
accuracy of the statement by reference to the attendance 
registers and the numbers of pupils present in the school 
and to report discrepancies, together with the reasons 
given by the manager, to the Local Education Authority; 

(8) subject to the sanction of the competent education 

authority. Local Education Authorities should, where 
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necessary, prepare schemes of school hours and holidays 
to meet seasonal and local conditions, subject to the 
proviso that such schemes to meet seasonal and local 
conditions may be made as a concession to parents and 
not to employers of child labour and must keep in view 
the fundamental principle that the proper place for 
young children in the day time is in the school and 
that children, for whom concessions are made, should 
attend school before and not after being engaged 
in work ; 

(9) enrolments should be limited rigidly to a period of 

60 days from the date of the official opening of the 
school year (that is to say no enrolments may be 
accepted during the year outside the period) subject to 
the proviso that where conditions permit a Local 
Education Authority may fix a period of less than 6 0 
days for enrolment ; 

(10) children who have not completed six years of age 
should not be enrolled and should be excluded, without 
exception, trom the class-rooms. Birth certificates 
should be called for. When they are not available and 
a Deputy Inspector of Schools is of opinion that a child 
is under six years of age, the child should be excluded 
unless the guardian is able to satisfy the Deputy Ins- 
pector of Schools that the child has completed six years 
of age ; 

Note — The demand for birth certificates will assist in promoting the improve- 
ment of the existing system of birth registration and help the I^ublic Health Depart- 
ment to impro\e its “ vital ” statistics 

(11) to reduce “ stagnation,’^ no pupil should ordinarily be 
kept in either the infant class or standard I for longer 
than two years. Deputy Inspectors should make parti- 
cular enquiries in each school about “ stagnation ” and 
should report to the Inspector of Schools and suggest 
suitable remedies ; 

(12) subnormal pupils should not be retained in schools. 
We are unable to make any recommendation on the 
provision of education for subnormal pupils, but consider 
that this matter should not be overlooked ; 

(13) where two or more teachers are available in a primary 
school, special attention and energy should be directed 
to the lower classes — on the principle of the best teachers 
to the younger pupils ; 

(14) a school whose claim for salary grants is based on 
enrolments 50 per cent or more of which were in the 
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infant class and standard 1 (or corresponding: classes, 
new notation) during each of the preceding four years 
should, subject to a full enquiry into ail the circum- 
stances of the school, have its grade and salary grants 
reduced until such time as there is some assurance that 
wastage” in these classes has been arrested ; 

(15) Local Education Authorities should be permitted to 
prepare for sanction by the competent education 
authority schemes of instruction by the shift system 
when such organization is necessitated by local condi- 
tions and shortage of staff ; provided there is reasonable 
assurance of improvement of the efficiency of the 
schooling under a shift system, a scheme may provide 
for the reduction of the total number of hours of instruc- 
tion at present prescribed ; 

(16) the organization of schools for plural class teaching 
should receive attention, and, to this end, teachers 
under training should receive advice and guidance ; 
inspecting officers should give the matter special atten- 
tion in single-teacher schools and should assist teachers 
to organize their time-tables and work ; 

The ultimate remedy for illiteiacy and ‘‘wastage” is efficient 
universal compulsory education The introduction of such a system is 
impracticable at present One of the mam obstacles to the develop- 
ment of such a system is the unrecognized monastic school (one or 
more in practically every village) ; it is not concerned to give secular 
instruction A scheme of compulsory enrolment would imply either 
the taking of powers by Government to convert all unrecognized 
monastic schools into recognized schools following a secular curriculum 
or the recognition of the curriculum of the unrecognized monastic school 
as adequate for the purposes of a state system of compulsory education 
The first alternative is at present impracticable ; the second, if practic- 
able, is undesirable since the adoption would but perpetuate the 
deficiencies and inefficiencies of the existing system of Vernacular 
education. 

We recommend : 

(17) that the existing Compulsory Education Bill of 1932 
should be abandoned ; 

(18) that the first step towards the development of compul- 
sory education should be the development, at local option, 
of a scheme of compulsory attendance of pupils who 
enrol voluntarily in recognized Vernacular schools ; 

(19) that in order to reduce “ wastage ” and as a preliminary 
measure of compulsion in Vernacular primary schools, 
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leg^islation be undertaken to require, at local option, 
compulsory attendance for three years after voluntary 
enrolment in reco^fnized Vernacular schools in the 
infant class and classes I and 11 (or corresponding^ 
classes, new notation), provided that if any area exists 
where compulsory attendance may be applied up to and 
including the lllrd and IVth standards (or correspond- 
ing classes, new notation), provision be made to extend 
the legislation for such areas ; 

<2 0) that, pending the introduction of legislation to establish 
compulsory attendance schemes at local option, steps 
should be taken by Local Education Authorities to 
require all parents desiring the admission of their 
children to recognized Vernacular schools to give a 
written undertaking that their children’s education will 
not be stopped before the children have completed at 
least the course in standard 11 (or corresponding class, 
new notation) or alternatively have undergone instruc- 
tion for three years continuously ; 

(21) that the proposed system of compulsory attendance 
after voluntary enrolment should be applied to the 
whole jurisdiction of a Local Education Authority and 
on no account should a policy of application to parts of 
an administrative unit be permitted ; 

(22) {a) that compulsory attendance should apply to all 
recognized schools in the area under the jurisdiction of 
an authority constituted under the Rural Self-Qovern- 
ment Act, 1921, and the Burma Municipal Act, 1898 
(and we suggest the City of Rangoon) ; 

(6) that attendance be defined as presence for instruction 
in a recognized primary school in the classes to which 
compulsory attendance is applied, for so many days and 
on such days in the year and at such time or times on 
each day of attendance as may be prescribed by the 
competent authority ; 

(c) that the guardian of a pupil be defined as any person 
to whom the care, nurture or custody of a child falls 
by law or natural right or recognized usage or who 
has accepted or assumed the care, nurture or custody of 
a child and to whom the care or custody of a child has 
been entrusted by lawful authority ; 

<</) that an offence under the compulsory attendance system 
shall not occur ; 

(i) when it is certified to the satisfaction of a Local 
Education Authority that a child has been withdrawn 
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from one reco^rnized primary school and has been 
enrolled in another reco^^nized primary school or 
school of higher grade and is in regular attendance 
thereat ; 

(ii) when it is certified to the satisfaction of the Local 

Education Authority that a pupil has ceased to attend 
on account of sickness or infirmity ; 

(iii) when the guardian moves from the jurisdiction of one 
Local Education Authority to that of another and the 
pupil moves with him ; 

(iv) when the residence of the guardian has been moved 
to a place more than two miles distant from the 
school in which the pupil is enrolled or to some 
nearer place from which, in the opinion of the Local 
Education Authority, daily access to the school cannot 
reasonably be had ; 

(e) that an offence under the compulsory attendance scheme 
shall occur when a pupil has ceased to attend 
continuously for a period of 14 or more school days 
unless the non-attendance is covered by one of the 
exemptions stated in the preceding sub-clauses ; 

(/) that irregularity of attendance amounting to 20 school 
days in the aggregate, in a period of three calendar 
school months shall constitute an offence under the 
compulsory attendance scheme ; 

(^) that when an offence has occurred, the school manager 
shall report the facts together with a certified extract 
from the attendance register to the Local Education 
Authority concerned provided that a school manager 
shall warn the guardian of a pupil, whenever a pupil is^ 
absent without good reason for seven consecutive school 
days, of the penalties to which he will become liable 
in the event of an offence being committed ; 
ih) that, on receiving a report of an offence from a school 
manager, a Local Education Authority shall, after such 
enquiry as it may consider necessary, send a written 
caution to the guardian to the effect that if the pupil, 
about whom the report of the offence has been made, 
does not attend school within a period of three school 
days after the receipt of the written caution, the Local 
Education Authority may lay a complaint before a 
magistrate, who may impose a fine of not more than 
five rupees ; 

(;) {a) that any guardian who has on two or more 
occasions been convicted of an offence under the 
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compulsory scheme, on further conviction shall 
be liable to a fine which may extend to twenty 
rupees ; 

■(/>) that in case of an offence after the first caution and 
within three months of that caution a Local Education 
Authority may complain to a magistrate without 
further caution ; 

</c) that all monies collected as the result of the imposition 
of penalties under the compulsory attendance scheme 
shall be credited to the fund of the Local Education 
Authority ; 

i23) that no tuition fee shall be charged in classes in a 
recognized primary school to which the compulsory 
attendance scheme is applied ; 

{24) that the necessity for formulating adequate safeguards 
against undue harassment of managers and teachers 
in connection with any penal clauses that may be 
inserted in connection with compulsory education be 
considered. 


SECTION IX 

The Existing Systems of Schools Veknvcular — Anglo-Vekna- 

cuLAR — E nglish Co-ordination of ihe Systems , Reorganiza- 

ITON OF THE Co-ORDIN ATED SVSTEM AND RECONSTRUCTION OF 

Curricula 

240 The existing school <ind Universitv system is, to a large extent, 
concerned with the piepaiation of pupils for the higher administrative 
occupations and foi piofessional life «ind but little, and not specifically, 
wath the education of the future citizen w4io will etU n a Ining with his 
hands In conseciuence the system is pie-occupied w ith books and 
neglects skills other than skill wath w^ords The \outh wdio passes 
through this system emerges in an envitonnient where the occupations 
for which his education has piepared him are limited in number. 
T'his is the genesis of the problems of unemployment of graduates and 
of pupils of the secondary school system The schools as at present 
organized are pow^erless to help in the solution of the problems. They 
are the channel of a diift wdiich they ai e neither able to stop nor to 
control The drift is tw^o-fold , it is from the lower school to the 
University and from the country to the towm Tins is strikingly 
demonstrated in Rangoon wdiere about thirty per cent of the 
‘‘secondary” pupils of the Piovince are concentrated Rangoon is 
the only industiial area, apart from the oilfields, in the Province. 
Nearly ninety per cent of the population live and work outside 
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towns. The secondary schools not only tend to favoui the town 
dweller but have the effect of stimulating and exaggerating the 
tendencies towards the clerical and controlling professions. Th« 
Anglo-vernacular and English schools were originally established to 
educate for these occupations but with the additional aim that 
education should filter down to the masses. The latter process has 
not been markedly successful and the opposite process of building up 
from the Vernacular school has not made adequate progress. 

The Need for Regeneration of the Primary School. 

241 In the preceding Section we have discussed the problems of 
wastage/^ of “ stagnation/’ of illiteracy, and of the million children not 
undergoing formal secular education. Political institutions are 
developing rapidly in Burma and, in the near future, a great stride is to 
be taken towards complete democratic government The efficacy of 
democratic institutions depends on the level of education of the people 
who operate them The level of education of the masses in Burma at 
present leaves much to be desiied For the welfare of the child as 
well as for political and social purposes, the development of the 
efficiency of the primary school and the expansion of the primary 
school system are of vital importance The Vernacular primal y 
school IS in need of regeneration Its curiiculum which consists 
of little more than the three R’s — the little more being religious 
instruction, some geography of Burma and, more often than not, per- 
functory object lessons called nature study — is in need of revitalizing 
The three R’s and geography lend themselves to routine examination 
in the IVth standard, and are dominated by examination Under this 
domination relatively high standards of mechanical attainment in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and knowledge of facts about the 
geography of Burma are achieved These attainments are acquired by 
mechanical methods of learning and by dint of many repetitions, but the 
concomitant knowlege is to a large extent dead matter and the interest 
of the child is seldom wakened and held The method of learning b> 
oral repetition hallo ved b\ centuries of monastic school practice and 
arising from the scarcity of books dies hard. Many of the teachers 
were brought up in the method during attendance at a monastic or 
lay school The teacher and his pupils hear the sing-song of tradition 
and the teacher is lulled into contentment with traditional practice. 
But the method is against all the instincts and needs of the child. 
Possibly, a not inconsiderable part of the present “ wastage ” is due to 
the disgust of the child with the whole atmosphere and method of the 
school, its lack of living interest, its divorce from ordinary life and 
activity, its dull routine, meaningless disciplines and dead knowledge. 
The apathy of the parents joins the apathy of the child, and the child is 
glad to answer the call of the parents to the seeming freedom of work 
at home or in the fields. Yet the teacher is not to blame. He has a 
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dead weight of illiteracy and ancient prejudice opposed to him. He is 
not handsomely paid ; has little incentive to initiative ; has poor 
buildings and equipment. 

Reorganization and Reconstruction Imperative, 

242. There has been much talk for many years in India and Bunna 
of the deficiencies of the education system. The Sadler and 
Linlithgow Commissions, the Hartog Committee, the Simon 
Commission and numerous Provincial Committees have examined and 
reported on the deficiencies of the education system and the steps to be 
taken to remedy them. Recent financial stringency has made recon- 
struction and development difficult, if not impossible, but has forced the 
cutting away of much dead wood. There are signs that the financial 
stringency is loosening. Reconstruction, re-onentation of educational 
policy, synthesis of the educational systems and new developments 
in education are imperative The alternative is drift , is exaggeration 
of the existing deficiencies, a continuation of the literary courses 
in all tj/pes of schools and waste of effort and money on instruction 
that is making but little, if any, impression on the illiteracy 
of the masses at one extreme, and adding to the gravity of the 
already grave problems of the unemployed graduate and the product 
of the secondary schools at the other , continuation of a system that 
is making little progiess towards economic and social reconstruction m 
the rural areas where the bulk of the people live Adynamic treatment 
of education is imperative ; that treatment will demand the co-operation 
of the Education Department with other Departments concerned with 
the social services The focus of educational policy will have to be 
broadened from the Anglo-vernacular and English school, and the 
University where it has been somewhat concentrated for long, to 
include the Vernacular system which must be regenerated so that it 
will attract and hold the children and in time gather them all under its 
tuition . 


The Existing Systems of Schools and other Institutions. 

243. It IS time to examine the systems of schools that are faced with 
these problems and to devise ways and means and methods of regene- 
ration and reconstruction to enable the schools to solve their problems. 

244 The public service of education in Burma comprise^ the 
institutions and sy stems of schools indicated below * — 

(l) The University’ of Rangoon, constituted by the University’ of 
Rangoon Act, 1920. The University grants Degrees in Aids, Science, 
Law, Medicine, Engineering (Civil) and Forestiy (teaching suspended 
for the present). It incorporates University College, Judson College^ 
the Medical College and the Training College for Teachers. An 
Intermediate College in Mandalay is recognized by the University. 
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12 ) The Anglo-vernacular and English systems of schools 
consisting of : — 


'!) 

High 

Middle. 

English 

Anglo- 

vernacular 

English 

Anglo- 

vernacular. 

w Schools. 

2 Pupils 

5 Schools. 

jd 

a. 

3 

Cu 

(51 

g Schools 

G* 

3 

O. 

(7) 

» Schools 

Ji 

O4 

s 

(9) 

Government Schools . . 

I 

1 

212 

32 

8,315 

1 

... 

1 

12 

1,110 


and the following aided schools managed by the bodies named : — 


Name of Manager 

( 1 ) 

High 

Middle 

English 

Anglo- 

vernacular 

English 1 

Anglo- 

vernacular. 

3 Schools 

& 

3 

(3) 

^ Schools 

cr» 

s. 

3 

(5) 

t/5 

1 

T; 

; 

( 6 ) 

M Pupils 

3 Schools 

g Pupils. 

The Council of National 



23 

5,697 



22 

2,120 

Education. 









The Amencan Baptist 

2 

425 

18 

6,001 



29 

4,455 

Mission. 









The Koman Catholic 

11 

4,968 

7 

1,871 

3 

982 

5 

626 

Mission. 




1 





The Methodist Mission 

* • • 


4 

1,007 

... 


1 

150 

(English). 









Buddhist Societies 



8 

1,760 



16 

1,429 

The Society for the Propa- 

3 

1,147 

5 

1,866 

5 

1,479 

5 

761 

gation of the Gospel 









The American Methodist 

1 

417 

3 

1,525 



5 

678 

Mission. 









Other private management 



11 

3,755 

1 

189 

22 

2,493 

Total 

17 

6,957 

79 

23,482 

9 

2,650 

105 

12,712 


Anglo- vernacular and English schools are organized in three departments 
known as “ primary, “ middle and “ high departments The mam 
difference between Anglo-vernacular and English schools is that in the 
primary and middle departments of English schools, English is the 
medium of instruction, while in the Anglo-vernacular schools, the medium 
of instruction is Burmese or a recognized Indian vernacular In the 
high department of Anglo-vernacular and English schools, the general 
standard of work is much the same except in English and history. 
The High School Examination held at the conclusion of the Xth 
standard course in both types of schools is used by the University as 
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a matriculation examination. The training of teachers for these 
schools is conducted by the University Training College for Teachers. 
A few aided Kindergarten classes outside the University train teachers 
for work in the infant departments of both types of schools. 

(3) The Vernacular System. — Vernacular schools are divided into 
three grades — primary schools containing five standards, viz.^ infant* 
I, lU III, and IV. 

Middle schools with standards graded up to V or VI or VII 

High schools with standards graded up to VIII or IX or X. 

In 1934-35, the numbers of Vernacular schools of each grade were 
as follows : — 


Primary ... | 
Middle 
High 

Unrecognized 


Board 

Aided-lay and Aided-monastic 
j Board 

I Aided-lay and Aided -monastic 
( Board 

I Aided-lay and Aided-monaslic 
f Primary (principally monastic 
1 schools) 


Number of 

Number of 

Schools. 

Puptls. 

35 

3,142 

4,484 

280,625 

77 

11,678 

809 

99,188 

30 

6,772 

147 

25,213 

17,675 

205,774 


(4) Special schools and institutions outside the above classifications 
such as — 

Normal Schools and Elementary Training Classes. 

The Agricultural College — (not conducting teaching courses at 
present) . 

The Government Medical School 

The Government Technical Institute, Insein 

The Government Veterinary School, Insein. 

The Government School of Forestry, Pyinmana, 

The Saunders Weaving Institute, Amarapiira 

The Pagan Lacquer School 

The Public Health Institute Classes. 

Government Surveying Class 

The Borstal and Senior Training School, Thayetmyo 
Aided schools for blind pupils. 

One aided school for deaf and dumb pupils. 

Night schools 

Commercial schools — teaching typewriting and stenography, 
commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, etc. 


Co-ordination of Secondary Education Essential 

245 We have already directed attention to the fact that the Anglo- 
vernacular and English systems of schools have no statutory basis, and 
are administered directly by the Ministry of Education under codes 
and rules made by Government, and that the system of Vernacular 
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schools IS administered under the provisions of the Burma Municipal 
Act, 1898, the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 1922, and the Burma 
Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, and we have discussed m general 
terms the necessity of placing the Anglo-vernacular and English systems 
on a statutory basis, and of co-ordinating the several parts of the public 
service of education We piopose now to examine more closely the- 
relationships of the different systems of schools. 

246 The Vernacular system is administered and controlled by Local 
Education Authorities who have wide powers Their powers include 
authority to establish and maintain or aid middle and high Vernacular 
schools as w^ell as primary schools. They may use these powers 
without reference to the provision of Anglo-vernacular and English 
schools within then jurisdictions. It is true that the Ministry of 
Education has ultimate power to check extravagant and superfluous 
provision, but powder to restrain is not enough — pow’er to construct is 
required Secondary education is expensive Canada, South Africa, 
Rhodesia and Australia, with rural problems not unlike those in 
Burma, have come to the conclusion that secondary education cannot 
be taken to the doors of the pupils, that small local administrative 
units have not the resources to provide secondary education m rural 
areas, and that the central authority is better equipped and financially 
more able to provide this education The central authority is in the best 
position to take the broad view^ of national and local needs, to plan 
provision that wall eliminate the risks of haphazard provision by 
numerous local authorities, to obviate overlapping and, at the same 
time, to distribute f<icihties economically and equitably for local needs. 
These arguments have weight in the circumstances of local education 
administration in Burma The present dispersion of power to establish 
and maintain Anglo- vernacular, English and Vernacular secondary 
schools is, in oui opinion, unsatisfactory. There is risk of undesirable 
competition betw^een the different types of schools and of the establish- 
ment of unnecessary secondaiy schools. Moreover, it is undesirable 
that two (or three) differentiated systems of schools should develop 
their higher departments under different authoiities m the same area. 
It IS manifest that some co-ordinating control is necessary We have 
had reason to point out that the Local Education Authorities themselves 
require more effective and co-ordinating control by the central 
authority. The LocaJ Education Authorities are not at present equipped 
or qualified to manage secondary education. They have enough and 
more than enough to occupy their attention m the management and 
development of the system of primary Vernacular schools. Logic and 
necessity cannot avoid the conclusion that the Ministry of Education 
must assume control of all secondary education and direct policy towards 
the development of a co-ordinated system without diminishing the 
qualities and efficiencies of the several types of schools. 
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Extent of Approximation of Cnn icula^ etc , tn the three systems 

of Schools, 

247. In recent years, processes of co-ordination and approximation 
have been at work in the three systems of schools The introduction 
of algebra and geometry into the Vernacular middle school curriculum, 
the recognition by Government of a pass by the Vernacular Xth 
Standard Examination combined with a pass in English by the Anglo- 
vernacular High School Examination as a qualification equivalent to a 
pass by the Anglo-vernacular high school standard, the setting of the 
same question papers in English and Burmese in a number of subjects 
in the Vernacular Xth and Anglo-vernacular and English High School 
Examinations, the growing piactice of using Burmese as the medium of 
instruction in the middle and high departments of Anglo-vernacular 
schools, the increasing numbers of text-books in Burmese for work in 
middle and high departments of all types of schools have tended 
towards approximation of cuinculum and standards of work in Verna- 
cular and Anglo-vernacular schools. Moreover, two somewhat contra- 
dictory demands are working m the direction of approximation One is 
for the vernaculanzation ot all teaching in school and University ; the 
other, a widespread and persistent demand, is for the teaching of 
English as a second language in Vernacular schools The demands 
impl}", on the one hand, the relegation of English to the place of a 
second language in the Anglo-vernacular curiiculum and, on the 
othei , the general introduction of English as a second language in the 
Vernacular curriculum The use of English as the medium of 
instruction is decreasing in many Anglo-vernacular schools. This 
process combined with increasing teaching of English in Vernacular 
schools and the other factors mentioned wall w ork tow ards complete 
assimilation. 

248 A scrutiny of the middle and high school courses prescribed 
m the Anglo-vernacular, English and Vernacular schools reveals the 
extent of approximation The prescribed courses and examination 
papers set m the Anglo- vernacular (High School) and Vernacular 
Xth standard examinations in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, general 
science, Prdi, drawing, mensuration and survey ing, domestic economy 
and hygiene, and needlework and dressmaking are identical The 
apparatus of examination is common to the subjects named, and 
the same minimum mark is required for a pass in the respective 
subjects. It does not necessarily follow, how^ever, that in practice 
standards are equivalent Different question papeis are set m English 
(which IS an optional subject in the Vernacular curriculum), Buimese, 
geography and history The courses in geography are identical In 
the Anglo-vernaculai school, the ^course in history comprises a general 
outline of the history of England and of the Biitish Empire, a general 
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outline of the history of India from 1526 to 1909, and a general outline 
of the history of Burma and of the British system of government ; 
for the Vernacular school, the course is limited to a general 
outline of the history of Burma and of the British system of 
government. The courses in Burmese are different, the course for 
the V'ernacular school being heavier in content and of higher standard 
than those for Anglo-vernacular and English schools. There is no 
relative eriuivalence oi the pi escribed courses m English At present 
the teaching of English in Vernacular schools is inefficient No 
texts have been prescribed for the English course for the Vernacular 
Xth standard examination ; to date no candidates have offered 
English in this examination which was held for the first time 
in 1931-32 

It is evident that the processes of appi'oximation extend to a con- 
siderable part of existing curricula How far approximation of standards 
IS real is difficult to say The assessment of standards of attainment m 
education is a difficult process ; the ponderables are few , the imponder- 
ables many. It is reasonable to assume, however, that, in the conditions 
that obtain in the administration and management of Vernacular schools, 
the general efficiency of the teaching is lower than in Anglo-vernacular 
schools The Anglo-vernacular schools have the advantage of a 
relatively highly trained corps of teachers with efficient professional 
training and degrees in education This corps is constantly augmented 
from the University Training College by graduates and undergraduates 
who have undergone a course of professional training for two years The 
teachers in Vernacular high schools are trained in Normal schools where 
the duration of the course is one year only. Until 1931-32, the highest 
class in the Vernacular high school was standard IX A pass in the 
I Xth standard public examination was the minimum qualification for 
admission to training in a Normal school leading to aceitificate entitling 
the holder to teach in the high department of a Vernacular school. 
Lower qualifications are recognized for middle and pnmaiy depart- 
ment work, but they need not be taken into account for the purpose of 
the present discussion. In view of the history of the Vernacular high 
school and of the training of its teachers, it is a reasonable assumption, 
if not a fact, that the initial professional capacity of the Veinacular 
high school teacher is of a less efficient order than that of the Anglo- 
vernacular teacher Practical experience, natural teaching aptitude 
and professional zeal may and does tend to even out disparities in the 
skills of the two classes of teachers The fact remains, however, that 
the average Vernacular teacher starts at an initial disadvantage — in 
many cases with many disadvantages because of the relative inefficiency 
of the Vernacular school system — yet the Vernacular teacher is 
expected to train his pupils to the requirements of the Anglo-verna- 
cular high school examination and the wonder is that he is beginning 
to succeed in doing so. The following figures show the number of 
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candidates prepared and successful m the school final examinations in 
March 1935 : — 


— 


Number of pupils 
presented. 

Number of 
Passes. 

1 

Percentage of 
Passes 

Anglo-vernacular High 
Examination 

School 

3,239 

1,362 

42 per cent 

Vernacular Xth Standard 
nation 

Exami- 

762 

204 

27 


Logical Goal of Present Processes of Appro ximaiton, 

249. We have no doubt that the approximation which has come 
about has been in accordance with deliberate policy, and we consider 
that that policy should be carried to its logical conclusion. We are of 
opinion that, on educational and other grounds, approximation is 
desirable and that differentiation in systems of schools on any basis 
other than the educational functions of the schools is neither desirable 
nor lustifiable, and w^e consider that the aims of the systems of schools 
should be similar and that the pupils m each system should enjoy 
equivalent privileges and that all tlie doors of oppoitumty opened by 
the education provided in secondary schools should be open equally to 
the pupils of the three types of schools The meaning of these general 
statements wall become clearer in the course of the development of our 
theme which is that, in addition to co-ordination of the systems of 
schools, reorganization of the schools themselves and reconstruction of 
the curricula are the unavoidable issues of past policy and present 
necessity 


Educational Reconstruction Elsewhere. 

250. Modern scientific research, particularly in the biological 
sciences, and research in psychology and other branches of knowledge 
germane to pedagogy, have placed at the service of the educationist 
fundamental information about the mental and physical development of 
the child and the adolescent. In many parts of the world, the functions 
of education m the national economy have been reviewed in the light of 
post-w^ar experience, and education systems are being reconstructed in 
accordance with the new^ data and modern conceptions. In England^ 
under the auspices of the Board of Education, a series of authoritative 
reports on educational reorganization and reconstruction based on 
exhaustive enquiries and on exp>ert opinion of every kind have been 
published since 1926. For our present purpose, the most noteworthy 
of these reports are those of the Consultative Committee known as 
“The Hadow Reports*' : (1) The Education of the Adolescent, 1926, 
(2) The Primary School, 1931, and (3) “ Infant and Nursery Schools 
1933. These reports, known generally as the First, Second and 
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Third Hadow Reports respectively, are inspiring reconstruction of the 
education systems in England and Wales, Scotland and North Ireland. 
Their inliuence has spread beyond the United Kingdom to North 
America, Africa and Australia and to parts of Europe where recon- 
struction of education systems is being undertaken 

Comparison of Differentiated School Systems in England and Burma 
and Parallel Reconstruction indicated. 

251 The central idea of the report of the Consultative Committee 
on The Education of the Adolescent ” (The First Hadow Report) was 
that the time had come to abandon tinally an arrangement which was 
no longer well adapted to the educational needs of the people. The 
education system in England now under reconstruction consists in 
general of two self-contained types of schools — one being the 
‘‘ provided ” and non-provided schools of the elementary system, the 
other the ** state-aided endowed schools which existed before 1902-03, 
together with numerous other secondary schools, founded by Local 
Authorities after the passing of the Education Act, 1902-03. 

To day schools of the two kinds are m most places controlled by the 
same authority and the growth of the scholarship system has 
bridged the gulf which formerly separated them Nevertheless they 
belong to groups so distinct in their history, their legal position 

and their administration, as in effect to constitute two systems 

only partially and somewhat loosely linked. Also they are parallel 
systems in the sense that a child may complete within either of them 
the school attendance required by law The original basis of 

the distinction between the systems of schools was the social and 
economic status of their pupils ; this distinction, though to some extent 
obscured, still remains Such was and is the system that is under 
reconstruction in England Substitute for “ provided ” and “ non- 
provided” elementary schools and ** state-aided endowed schools ’’ — the 
designations “ Vernacular and ‘‘ Anglo- vernacular and English ’’ 
schools respectively — and the above description would be an apt 
reference in a number of ways to the system m Burma to-day 

252. At present, there is one bridge only from Vernacular to Anglo- 
vernacular schools It carries the pupil, whether he is a Bridge ’’ 
scholar or unsubsidized, whatever the stage he may have reached in 
the Vernacular school, to a special class corresponding to the Illrd 
standard in the Anglo-vernaculai school For “ Bridge ” pupils, 
allowance can be and is made for attainments in subjects other than 
English, and a pupil from a Vernacular school can be placed in 
appropriate classes above standard III for instruction in subjects other 
than English, but his real place in the school grading is his grading in 
English A pupil above the average may progress rapidly in English 
to the standard of his other subjects. The existing arrangements are 
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Ihe only possible arrangements in the existing systems of schools. 
With further progress towards approximation, the present obstacles to 
approximation will disappear and bridges will be Hung from standard to 
corresponding standard until in time no bridges will be necessary. 

The Hadow Proposals. 

253. The First Hadow Report proposed that instead of the old 
T^irtual division separating the two self-contained types of education, 
there should be a horizontal cut across the state aided system, which 
would divide it in a lower group of schools ministering to the needs of 
infancy and childhood and a higher group concerned with the needs of 
the adolescent and providing instruction in accordance with modern 
knowledge of mental and physical growth during these stages of life. 
The horizontal cut was proposed at the age 11 to 12 years for reasons 
connected with mental and physical development. 

254. Reconstruction in England envisages the break up of the two 
systems and the synthesis of one system consisting of schools organized 
as follows : — 

Infant schools for children aged 5 or less to 7 years of age. 

Junior schools for children aged 7 to 11 years of age. 

Post-primary schools of three types — 

(a) Schools of the kind now called “ secondary which give a 

predominantly hteiary and scientific curriculum to be 
taken up by all pupils to age 16 with advanced courses 
for those who remain to the age of 18 years, looking 
definitely towards the university and the professions ; 

(b) Schools for pupils up to age 16 years where the curriculum 

would be less extensive and less academic and would 
lead definitely towards commerce and industry rather than 
towards the universities and the professions ; and 

(c) Schools with a simple and more practical curriculum for 

pupils who are not likely to profit by the courses given in 
either (a) or (b) type 

The First Hadow Report admitted that so detailed an organization 
would not be possible m small urban or rural districts and that some 
adjustments to local conditions would be imperative. 

255. Time is ripe and opportune for re-orientation of educational 
policy in Burma. Before, however, de\ eloping the theme that the 
recommendations of the Hadow^ Reports have significance for 
education m Buima to-day, a glance may be given to proposals for 
reconstruction that have been moc ted in India 

Proposed Reorganizations of Schools in India 

256. The third Conference of Indian Universities in March 1935, 
<irew the attention of the Government of India to one of its resolutions 
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in which the Conference pointed out the necessity for dividing the 
school system into certain dehnite stages — each with a self-contained and 
clearly defined objective — untrammelled by university requirements- 
With a view to effecting improvements in secondary education, the 
Conference was of opinion that the period of study in a university for a 
pass degree should be at least three years, although the noimal length 
of the period during which the pupil is under instruction should not be 
increased ; and was also of opinion that the period should be divided 
into four definite stages : — 

(i) Primary, , 

(ii) Middle (in both stages the instruction in non-language subjects 
should be exclusively vernacular), 

(ill) Higher secondary (in which stage the medium of instruction 
should be vernacular wherever it is practicable), and 
(iv) University education, 

covering live (or foui) four (or five), three and at least three years 
respectively — there being a formal examination at the end of 
each stage onl> — thus avoiding the abuse of too frequent formal 
examinations. 

Proposed Rcorgamzaiion tn the United Provinces, 

257, The Government of the United Provinces, also exercised by 
the need for reconstruction, has worked out a scheme in detail. 

Summarized the scheme is as follows : — 

“ (a) The length of the high school course should be reduced by 
one year. 

(b) The length of the Intermediate course should be increased by 
one > ear. In order to emphasize that this course is self-contained 
and complete in itself, it may be designated ‘ the higher certificate 
course.^ 

(c) The course for the high school should be on four parallel 
lines : — 

(i) Commercial, 

(ii) Industrial, 

(ill) Agricultural, and 
(iv) Arts and Science. 

(d) The high school certificate should be of two kinds : (1) 

certifying completion of a secondary school course and admitting 
to commercial, industrial and agricultural courses, and (2) certifying 
fitness to proceed to the higher certificate course in arts and science^ 
and 

(e) Manual training or handicraft in some form should be 
compulsory in the lower classes of secondary schools in order ta 
discover boys with practical aptitudes and pre-dispose them towards 
industrial pursuits.’* 
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Proj30sed Reorganization in the Punjab, 

258. The Punjab University Enquiry Committee has recommended 
a remodelling of the system of high school education on the following 
lines : — 

(1) The secondary course in Anglo- vernacular schools should be 
decreased by one year {t.e,, the total length of the course m the Punjab 
should be nine years). 

(2) The subjects in the secondary course and at class IX 
(corresponding to class VIII m the United Provinces) should 
be so arranged that the course may be continuous and self- 
contained 

(3) The high school examination should be held at the end of 
class IX (Class VIII in the United Provinces) 

(4) The vernacular should be the medium of instruction through- 
out the high school 

(5) The length of the Intermediate coiiise should be three 

years 

(6) Industrial and craft schools should be increased in number 
and improved in quality. Pupils should be admitted to industrial 
schools after class VI (V in the United Provinces) and to craft schools 
after class IX (VIII in the United Provinces) 

(7) The rural areas need for their progress a complete and 
efficient system of Vernacular education which should embrace the 
sciences specially related to ruial life , the secondary course should* 
therefore* be increased by one year. 

259. In India in places it would appear that school policy is moving 
in the direction of diminishing difterentiation between Vernacular 
and other systems of schools It is a policy which past 
developments and present tendencies to approximation of curricula 
have brought to the thieshold cf practice m Burma. It would be 
illogical to try to reverse the tendencies and the process. Indeed, it is 
certain that any attempt to do so would be strongly lesisted. We 
assume general agreement wath the preposition that the existing process 
of approximation in the existing systems of schools cannot and should 
not be retarded, but that it is necessary to control the process and to 
direct policy towards systematic co-ordination and elimination of 
fortuitous factois m the development of secondary education But 
something more is necessary and w^e conceive that reorganization of the 
schools and of the curricula of the co-ordinated system of schools to 
relate education to life and occupation in Burma is of vital importance. 

Some General Propositions as the Basts of Reorganization, 

260. As the basis of reorganization and reconstiniction we have 
formulated to ourselves a number of general propositions which we 

16 
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consider cardinal. The propositions have ample authority in common- 
sense as well as in expert opinion : — 

(1) The development of the child to puberty constitutes for 
educational purposes a well-defined period of life The recognition of* 
this is the basis of the Hadow Reports and of educational reconstruction 
now being undertaken in many parts of the world. The actual age at 
which the functional developments associated with puberty begin to 
manifest themselves varies from child to child. Generally, they appear 
later in boys than in girls. In the temperate and colder climates, girls 
may achieve physical maturity between 12 and 14 years of age, and 
boys between 14 and 16 years of age. In hotter climates, it is popularly 
supposed that maturity may be reached and is reached at earlier 
ages. No comprehensive statistical data are available on this subject in 
Burma, but we understand that the evidence that is available does not 
support the popular supposition. We understand that age 11 may 
reasonably be adopted as an average age to mark generally the end of 
childhood and the beginning of the processes of adolescence. Up to 
this age, instruction requires a definite technique suited to the growth 
and development of the child. 

(2) The education of the adolescent from age 11 to physical 
maturity requires educational methods different to those of the 
period of childhood. In Burma the objections to co-education except 
in the University and in certain communities are general and strong. 

(3) School methods of instruction and modes of life are different 
to University methods and modes of life. It is undesirable to 
commit immature youth of 16 years of age to university methods and 
modes. University education should not begin before a pupil has 
completed 18 or more years of age. 

(4) It IS desirable that all children of school-going age should 
receive a sound elementary education. 

(5) It IS desirable that as many adolescents as possible should 
continue their education to 15 or more years of age. 

(6) It IS desirable that adolescents who have adequate intellec- 
tual equipment should continue their education in vocational institu- 
tions or the University. 

(7) While the ideal of secondary education for all may be 
maintained, facts dictate that only to those intellectually capable of 
profiting should the educational resources of the community be 
extended. The dictum each according to his ability must qualify 
within reasonable limits and according to modern concepts the dictum 
equal opportunity for all. 

(8) As in the past, the great bulk of the population will have to 
look forward to a life time of moderate wage earning or moderate 
returns from agricultural labour. 

(9) The major tisk of education in Burma is to help towards Ihe 
establishment of economic security and the improvement of living 
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conditions in the villages. The wealth of the villagers in health, in 
fullness of life and in .the amenities of living can be increased in 
manifold ways. Ancient prejudice and ignorance, which only education 
can break down, stand in the way of this increase of wealth. The 
task can be undertaken by reconstructing the curricula of the schools 
to imbue pupils and teachers with living and practical knowledge and a 
desire not only to improve the economic return of labour and land, 
but aiso the social life and leisure of the community. Education in 
being functional can be a dynamic force in the villages. 

Co-ordmatton and Reorganization Proposed. 

261. Based on these general propositions, and on present develop- 
ments, and emerging from our arguments and from the necessities of the 
school systems in Burma discussed to this point, we recommend a 
departure in pohey that has the merit of adjustability to the existing 
systems of schools and of natural growth from the existing process of 
approximation and that is dictated by present tendencies in Burma 
and commended by experience and knowledge elsewhere. In outline, 
the suggested departure towards reorganization of the Vernacular, 
Anglo-vernacular and English school systems is that all schools of 
whatever type should be incorporated in one consistent though diversi- 
fied system ; in other words, that the parallel, vertical, somewhat 
isolated systems of Vernacular, Anglo-vernacular and English schools 
should be co-ordinated and that the co-ordinated system should be 
graded horizontally so that the education of the child shall be a 
progress to ends common to the systems of schools. 

262 We recommend that the reorganized system consist of : — 

1. Primary schools for children age 6 to 11 years of age — 

Organized in classes ... I II III IV V 

Normally for children aged 6-7 7-8 8-9 9-10 10-11 

2. Post-primary schools for children aged 11 to IS — 

Organized in classes .. VI VII VIII IX 

Normally for children aged . 11-12 12-13 13-14 14-15 

3 a.* Handicraft Schools and Vocational Institutions. 

b. Pre-university schools for pupils aged 15 to 18 years of age — 
Organized in classes ... X XI XII 

Normally for pupils aged .. 15-16 16-17 17-18 

4. a. *The University for pupils aged 18 and more years of age 
giving instruction leading to degrees in Arts and Science, 
Education, Engineering, Forestry, Medicince and Surgery, 
and Law. 

b. * Other Vocational Training. 

263. We recommend : (1) that at the end of the primary school stage 
a First Public Examination be held — a simple written and oral examina- 
tion — in the three R's and geography ; (2) that at the end of the 

— 

* (Handicraft and vocational education U discussed in detail in Part III.) 
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post-primary courtee# a Second Public Examination be held to seieot 
pupils who are likely to be able to profit fro«n further literary or 
Tocational studies ; (3) that the courses in the post-primary school 
be organized without reference to the pre-university school and its 
courses and without reference to university rtudies ; (4) that the 
pre-university school incorporate part of the courses in the existing 
high departments of schools and the Intermediate courses in the 
University on the lines suggested by the Sadler Commission and that the 
courses be prescribed by the University and be designed specifically 
for preparation for university studies and that the University conduct its 
Matriculation examination at the end of the pre-university school course. 

264 We are aware that we lay ourselves open to criticism in 
omitting mention of provision of education for children under six years 
of age. We recognize the vital importance of such provision and agree 
that where such provision and adequate equipment and staff for kin- 
dergarten teaching is made, it should be recognized and, where possible, 
aided. The deficiencies in the provision for the education of girls and 
the shortage of women teachers constitute at present an insuperable 
obstacle to the establishment of a system of infant schools. Tlie 
immediate major task of education is, we consider, the development of 
the provision for children aged 6 to 11 years until the goal of com- 
pulsory education for all children in this age range is achieved 
Thereafter the provision of infant schools must be undertaken The 
development of the education of girls, at present in a backward con- 
dition, must precede the development of infant schools for children 
under six years of age. Special attention must be given to the provision 
of education for girls not only for the service of infant schools, but also 
for the schools for children aged 6 to 11 years where women teachers, 
who by temperament are more suitable than men, are urgently required. 

Application of the proposals to the Existing Systems of Schools 

265. Our proposals do not raise any serious difficulties in the 
organization of primary schools for children up to age 11 or 11 plus . 
In passing, it may be noted that the existence of the infant and 
kindergarten classes in Anglo-vernacular and English schools 
although not recognized in the Code is recognized in fact in 
the administration of grants-in-aid. The bulk of the aided Anglo- 
vernacular and English schools receive grants in respect of teachers 
conducting infant and kindergarten classes The age of admission to 
the infant classes is six years. In practice, many are admitted before 
reaching that age, and age anomalies are numerous throughout the 
school system. 

Many adolescents are found in each of the standards of the 
Vernacular primary school^ The wide variations in the provision of 
educational facilities and of states of development generally throughout 
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the frovince make this tmavmdable. The probleine and diffictritiea 
miimmg frona the enarolment in primary schools of children above 11 ye«ir$ 
of age -will noi disappear until the conditions that give rise to these 
problems are altered, that iSi until it is possible to introduce ^mvereal 
oompiulsory education. They must be faced as best they may tiU tlieso. 


'266. The following are the prescribed age groups and the corres- 
ponding standards in Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools at 
present : — 


Age. 

Vernacular 

Anglo-Vernacular 

Age. 

Vernacular. An^O'-Vemaeurhar. 

6— 7 

Infant Class 

Staad&rd 1 

12-.13 

Standard VI Standard 'VII 

7 — B Standard I 

ll 

13- 14 

VII VIII 

8— 9 

II 

III 

14—15 

VIII IX 

9—10 

III 

IV 

15—16 

IX X 

10—11 

IV 

V 

16—17 

X 

11-12 

V 

VI 




Facts do not square with the paper prescriptions. The average aae of 
admission to the Intermediate course in the Univeraity is oonsiderabiy 
above 16 years of age, the prescribed minimum age for admission to 
the course. In 1934, 1,543 candidates out of a total of 3,107 candi- 
dates for the high ^hool examination were over 19 years of age. The 
ages and classes of pupils in Vernacular schools are so divergent in 
different parts of the Provmce that there is no relation to assumed 
aveiage ages. There can be no serious objection, in view of the facts of 
practice and for the sake of consistency on paper to a levelling of age 
groups and class notation. The corresponding classes in the several 
systems of schools should be labelled standards I to XII, for the 
purposes of a policy of integration and consistency and with a view to 
aiding policy to bring practice into line with paper prescriptions. 

The Functions of the Primary School. 

267, Before examining in detail the implications of our outline 
proposals in reference to existing school organization and curricula, we 
propose to discuss their general implications for the existing systems 
of schools In order to clarify our thoughts on the object and aims of 
the primary school, we quote the well known description of the primary 
school in the introducion to the Code of Regulations of the Board 
of Education (England) * “ The purpose of the Public Elementary 

School is to form and strengthen the character and to develop the 
intelligence of the children entrusted to it, and to make the best use of 
the school years available, in assisting both girls and boys, according to 
their diifferent needs, to fit themselves, practically as well as intelleo 
tually, for the work of life ” 

“With this purpose in view^ it will be the aim of the School to 
*ain the children carefully in habits of observation and clear reasoning 


Si€e pages 6and'9 of the “ Hand^^book of Snggeslions for Teachers ’M927 (Board of 

.Edacatioa) . 
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so that they may gain an intelligent acquaintance with some of 
the facts and laws of nature ; to arouse in them a living interest 
in the ideals and achievements of mankind, and to bring them to 
some familiarity with the literature and history of their own country ; to 
give them some power over language as an instrument of thought and 
expression, and, while making them conscious of the limitations of their 
knowledge, to develop in them such a taste for good reading and 
thoughtful study as will enable them to increase that knowledge in 
after years by their own efforts.” 

“ The School must at the same time encourage to the utmost the 
children’s natural activities of hand and eye by suitable foirns of 
practical work and manual instruction ; and afford them every oppor- 
tunity for the healthy development of their bodies, not only by training 
them in appropriate physical exercises and encouraging them in 
organized games, but also by instructing them in the working of some 
of the simpler laws of health.” 

It will be an important though subsidiary object of the School to 
discover individual children who show promise of exceptional capacity, 
and to develop their special gifts (so far as this can be done without 
sacrificing the interests of the majority of the children), so that they 
may be qualified to pass at the proper age into Secondary Schools, and 
be able to derive the maximum of benefit from the education there 
offered them.” 

‘‘ And, though their opportunities are but brief, the teachers can yet 
do much to lay the foundations of conduct They can endeavour, by 
example and influence, aided by the sense of discipline which should 
pervade the school to implant in the children habits of industry, self- 
control, and courageous perseverance in the face of difficulties ; they 
can teach them to reverence what is noble, to be ready for self-sacrifice, 
and to strive their utmost after purity and truth ; they can foster a 
strong sense of duty and instil m them that consideration and respect 
for others which must be the foundation of unselfishness and the true 
basis of all good manners ; while the corporate life of the School, 
especially in the playground, should develop that instinct for fair-play 
and for loyalty to one another which is the germ of a wider sense of 
honour in later life. ” 

** In all these endeavours the School should enlist, as far as possible, 
the interest and co-operation of the parents and the home in an united 
effort to enable the children not merely to reach their full 
development as individuals, but also to become upright and useful 
members of the community in which they live, and worthy sons and 
daughters of the country to which they belong.” 

268. We recommend that the Burmese version of our Report should 
contain at this point, a ti*anslation of the whole of the Introduction of the 
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Hadow Report on “ The Primary School ” m order that this authorita- 
tive statement of the organization and of the aims and objects of 
primary education should be at the service of teachers, members of 
Local Education Authorities and others. 

The Functions of the Post-primary School. 

269. The post-primary school, its aims and objects next take 
our attention. Post- primary schools are intended essentially as schools 
for liberal education In no sense are they vocational schoolSi 
although realistic bias towards the activities and life of the environ- 
ment of the schools is necessary to enable them to play a constructive 
role. There is a fairly general concensus of authoritative opinion that 
no vocational education worth the name can be usefully given until the 
foundations of a sound general education have been laid (Even in 
continuation classes, combined with actual apprenticeships, this 
principle is implicit ) The tendency throughout well-developed 
educational systems is to delay to age 15 and 16 the committing of the 
child to an earning occupation. The tendency is based on many 
factors, not the least being the modern recognition of the stresses and 
strains and peculiar needs of adolescence. In the words of the 
Hadow Report on the Education of the Adolescent “ The scheme 
which we advocate can be simply stated. It is that between the age 
of eleven and (if possible) that of fifteen, all the children of the country 
who do not go forward to ‘ secondary ’ education in the present and 
nan^ow sense of the word, should go forward none the less to what is, 
in our view, a form of secondary education, in the truer and broader 
sense of the word, and after spending the first years of their school 
life in a primary school should spend the last three or four in a well- 
equipped and well-staffed modern school (or senior department), under 
the stimulus of pi*actical work and realistic studies, and yet, at the same 
time, m the free and broad air of a general and humane education, which, 
if it remembers handwork, does not forget music, and, if it cherishes 
natural science, fosters also linguistic and literary studies. It is less 
easy to state the ideal which lies behind our scheme. But there are 
three great ends of human life and activity which we trust that our 
scheme will help to promote. One is the forming and strengthening of 
character — individual and national character — through the placing of 
youth, in the hour of its growth, ‘ as it were in the fair meadow ’ of 
a congenial and inspiring environment. Another is the training of boys 
and girls to delight in pursuits and rejoice in accomplishments — work 
in music and art ; work in wood and in metals , work in literature and 
the record of human history — which may become the recreations and 
the oinaments of hours of leisure in maturer years. And still another 
is the awakening and guiding of the practical intelligence, for the better 


* Page XXIII of the Introdnction to the Report 
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and more skilled service of the community in all its muMiple business 
and complex affairs-^an end which cannot be dismissed as ^ utilitarian ’ 
in any country . . . , ” 

The Orgamzatton and Curricula of the Post-primary School. 

270. The proposed post-primary course corresponds generilly to 
what IS called the middle school course plus two years of the high 
school course in the existing schools, but material reconstruction is 
recommended. The nature of the reconstruction we indicate in tbe 
following adaptations of “ Hadow proposals : Primary education 
should be regarded as ending at about the age of 11 plus . A second 
stage should then begin, and this stage, which for many pupils would 
end at 16 plus , for some at 18 or 19, but foi the majority at 14 plus or 
15 plus^ should, as far as possible, be regarded as a single whole, 
within which there will be a variety of types of education, but which 
will generally be controlled by the common aim of providing for the 
needs of children who are entering and passing through the stage of 
adolescence. All normal children should go forward to some form 
of post-primary education. A humane or liberal education is not 
one given through books alone, but one which brings children into 
contact with the larger inteiests of mankind It should be the aim 
of the schools to provide such an education by me^ns of a cuiriculum 
containing large opportunities for practical work and closely 
related to living interests In the earlier years the curriculum 
in these schools should have much in common with that provided 
in the schools at present commonly known as “secondary”, it 
should include a second language, and only in the last two years 
should a “ practical ” bias be given to the courses of instruction. 
At the age of W plus pupils from primary schools should nomiall 3 ^ 
be transferred to a different school, or, failing that, to a type of 
education different fioni that given to pupils under the age of 11 plus , 
but provision should be made in exceptional cases for the transfer of 
children at a later stage, provided that the course which they pursue 
after such transference lasts sufficiently long to be of value to them. 
In framing the curricula, due regard should be paid both to the 
capacities of the pupils and to the local environment In framing the 
several syllabuses, each subject should be regarded as a whole , and all 
<letails irrelevant to the purpose in hand should be eliminated, in order 
that the pupil may not be ovei burdened, and that an opportunity may 
be given for the development of individual tastes Bias should be 
introduced only after careful consideration of local conditions and upon 
jthe advice of persons concerned with the local industries. It should 
not be of so marked a character as to prejudice the geUieral education of 
the pupils. Adequate provision should be made for the needs of such 
pupils as may gam greater advantage by following a more general 
course of study. 
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Pre-*umvevsiliy Schools. 

271. The proposed pre-university school, which wifi incorporate 
standards X, XI and XII, corresponding to the exisbng standard X 
of Anglo-verniaicnlajr, V-ernacular and English schools and the first and 
second yeairs df the Intermediate courses m the University, has the 
authorit^^ of the Sadler Commission to support ft. The age range in 
these classes should be, normally, 15 to 18 years. At present, a pupil, 
provided he is academically qualified, may enter the University at age 
sixteen years. There is no need to recapitulate the reasons which 
impelled the Sadler Commission to recommend the separation of 
Intermediate courses from University courses proper and that have 
led to such separation in some Indian piovinces The work done in 
Intermediate courses is school work and requires school methods of 
instruction At the age of sixteen, a pupil is not mature for university 
life and work. In Burma, the supply of graduates with honours and 
with degrees lu education is rapidly becoming adequate for the conduct 
of “ Intermediate ’’ instruction in schools. It is suggested that picked 
schools throughout the Province should be entrusted with the 
responsibility for providing the proposed new courses. The examination 
at the end of the courses in the picked schools woul^l be a Matriculation 
examination prescribed and conducted by the University This 
organization would relieve the University of work which is not its 
proper work and would enable it to organize ordinary degree courses 
of three years’ duration. At the same time, the Ministry of Education 
would be free to concentrate on the development of the primary and 
the post-primary schools iintrammeled by the constricting influence of 
Univer&ity requirements on school curricula. 


Adjust)nefit of Existtiig Curricula of the Three Systejris of Schools to the 
Proposed Reorganized Pruuary School. 


272. Keeping the general outline of the proposed reorganization in 
mind, we now turn to an examination of its application to the existing 
organization of schools and the curricula. The courses in the existing 
primal y schools are . 


Anglo-vernacular Schools 
Mam Subjects — 
Conipuhory — 
English 
A recognized 
vernacular,* 
Geography. 
Arithmetic. 


English Schools. 

Main Subjects — 

English 

Geography 

Arithmetic 


Vernacular Schools 

Main Subjects — 

A recognized verna- 
cular.f 
Arithmetic 
Geography [except 
for ^ infants ] 


^ The recoi$ni7ed vernaculars are t The recognized vernaculars are the vernaculars named in the 

Burmese Bengali vernacular curriculum tins Punjabi 

Urdu Sgaw Karen X Monastic schools may substitute Pah for Geography or 

Telegu Gujarati Elementry Science. 

Tamil Hindi, 
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Anglo-vernarular Schools. 
Additional Subjects— 
Compulsory — 

Physical Training. 
Hygiene. 

History. 

Needlework for 
girls. 


English Schools. 
Additional — 
Compulsory — 

History 
Elementary Science 
Physical Training. 
Hygiene. 
Needlework for 
girls 


Vernacular Schools. 
Kindergarten 
tinfant and 
Standard I).* 
Elementary Science 
Hygiene Standards 

Needlework (for 
Girls Standards 1 
to IV). 

Religious Instruc- 
tion. 

Drill 


Optional ' — 

Any approved 
subject 


Optional — Optional Subjects — 

Any approved English, 

subject. Pall 

Persian. 

Drawing. 

Weaving. 

Manual Trainings 
and any other 
approved subject. 


The existing Aflglo-vernacular curriculum prescribes a compulsory 
second language in the primary stage. In the English curriculum, a 
second language may be taught in the primary stage as an optional 
subject. The Vernacular curriculum prescribes a compulsory vernacular 
language and a second language (in monastic schools a third language) 
may be added. Three languages in the primary stage may be suitable 
for infant prodigies ; the average child should not be asked to undergo 
the strain of such instimction The question of language instruction in 
primary and post-primary schools is discussed in detail later. 

Adjustment of Existing Curricula of the Three Systems of Schools to the 
Proposed Reorganized Post-primary School, 

273. The curricula prescribed in the existing middle and high 
schools are as follows ' — 


Monastic schools are not obliged to take Kindergarten. 




Curricula for the Middle School Examinations. 
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• In the Vernacular Middle School Examination. Vernacular IXth Standard Examination and Vernacular High School Examination question iwpers arc set in Burmese. Sgaw- Karen 
and Urdu only If there Is sutficient demand they may be set m other recognized Vernaculars 

t The following are the recognized Vernaculars 

Burmese Telugu. Bengali Gujarati Punjabi 
Urdu Tamil Sgaw- Karen Hindi 




Curricula for ike titgk School and Vernacular X Examtnaiton 
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274. In the existing middle and high school curricula, the following 
points may be noted : — 

Elementary science is included in the curricula of Vernacular and 
English middle courses but not in Anglo-vernacular courses. 

History is not included in Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular 
compulsory middle curricula ; it is m the English curriculum. In the 
Anglo-vernacular course, it may be included as an optional subject ; 
it is a compulsory subject in standards VIII, IX and X. The Verna- 
cular course is the history of Burma. 

Domestic economy does not appear in the Vernacular curriculum ; 
it is combined with needlework in the Anglo-vernacular curriculum ; 
it is combined with hygiene in the English curriculum, while needle- 
work IS a separate course in this curriculum. 

Physical training is an optional subject in the Vernacular curri- 
culum. It is compulsory m the Anglo- vernacular and English 
curricula 

Manual traimng and drawing are optional subjects in the 
Vernacular curriculum and may be approved subjects in Anglo- 
vernacular and English curricula 

275. Whatever reasons dictated the differences and whatever 
justification may remain for differentiation to-day, the tendency 
towards approximation, the need for reorganization, the deliberate 
policy of integration now recommended and the basis of that policy, 
namely, the principles we have indicated, dictate that differentiations 
based on past conditions and not on functional value in the curriculum 
should be eliminated as soon as possible. The resources and curricula 
of the three systems of schools in their middle and high departments 
tshould be pooled and reconstructed for the purposes of the post- 
pnmary and pre-university schools. In pursuance of these proposals, we 
have already suggested that post-primary schools or departments of 
existing schools should be organized to provide a course of four years^ 
duration for pupils of age 11 flusio 15 years in standards designated VI, 
VII, VIII and IX. An ideal system would provide for a variety of schools 
ijeginning at 1 1 plus but with a substantial uniformity of curriculum 
•during the first two years, directed towards the consolidation of the 
instruction in the tool ” subjects of the primary schools combined with 
the development of physical well-being and manual skill. Thereafter, 
diversification would take place according as the pupil is to be 
directed towards industry or commerce or the land or the professions 
vta apprenticeship or technical or vocational or university courses. 
Pupils destined for the University will not be lacking instruction, which 
may be continued in the pre-university school (standards X, XI and 
XII) where the curriculum will be wholly determined by the University 
and will lead to the Matriculation examination. The pupil who 
intends to leave school at any stage in the post-primary school to take 
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up skilled or unskilled worki will have had a liberal education 
combined with phj'Sical and functional education that should stand him 
in good stead in whatever work and walk of life he elects or is 
constrained to follow. The pupil who intends to proceed to a 
professional or technical or administrative type of occupation will be 
prepared for the Second Public Examination. We propose that a pass 
in this examination should admit him to the pre-university school or to 
a vocational institution or apprenticeship in commerce or industry. 

276. The organization proposed should help to dispel the exag- 
gerated and distorted values that attach at pi*esent to secondary 
education and would enable the pre-university school, untrammelled by 
considerations that are not pertinent, to undertake its special task of 
preparing for admission to the University those who are intellectually 
equipped for University studies and likely to benefit from them 

Minimum Compulsory Instruction in the Reorganized Schools System 

277. We consider that the minimum compulsory instruction in the 
primary school should include instruction in religion, in reading and 
writing in the mother tongue, (in a second language, if desirable for 
non-Burmese speaking pupils), in arithmetic, geography, nature study, 
manual training, physical education and hygiene. 

278. We consider that the minimum compulsory instruction in a 
post-primary school should include instruction m the mother tongue, 
m a second language (and a third, if desirable, for non-Burmese 
speaking pupils), in elementary mathematics (arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry and applied mensuration and surveying), geography, history, 
elementary general science, (domestic science or a domestic handiciaft 
for girls), manual instruction and physical education 

279. If our proposals are adopted, the University will prescribe the 
courses for pre-university schools and departments of schools. 

Discussion of General Place of Subjects in Curricula of the 
Reorganized System. 

280. Before discussing in detail the ‘‘ subjects of the reorganized 
curricula and the contents of syllabuses, we offer the following general 
comments on “ subjects ’’ and their place in the curricula 

281. Language is and must naturally remain the basis of the curri- 
culum. The problems in regard to the medium of instruction and to 
instruction in additional languages for cultural and utilitarian purposes 
will be discussed later. 

282. Arithmetic is a fundamental subject in the primary school. In 
the post-primary school we recommend the introduction of a course in 
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general elementary mathematics, including algebra and geometty ant# 
appropriate practical mensuration and surveying. The more analytical 
and theoretical treatment of algebra and geometry should be deferred^ 
as far as possible, to the pre-umversity courses. This is desirable in 
order that time may be avilable for the’consolidation of the vernacular 
language, for development of instruction in an additional language, for 
consolidation of the courses in arithmetic, geography and history and 
for adequate manual and practical studies and physical education. 

283. Geography m the primary school and geogi’aphy and history 
in the post-primary school must remain basic subjects. 

284. General elementary science (or elementary agricultural 
science) must find a place among the compulsory subjects in the fonn 
of nature study in the primary school and in the form of associated 
studies in biology, physics and chemistry related to environment in 
Burma in the post-pnmary school The general elementary science 
course should have, we think, a predominantly biological content and 
should have definite realistic and functional as well as academic value 
such that the course may lead, if necessary, to courses in pure science 
in the pre-university-school. 

285. Manual instruction in some fonn or other, courses in domestic 
science and needlework for girls, and physical education including 
personal and public hygiene should receive adequate treatment in the 
reconstructed courses 

Onentaiton of Curricula to Environment, 

286 Perhaps we should make it clear beyond any doubt that the 
orientation of curricula to life and occupation and to the dominant 
agricultural texture of life in Burma is in no way calculated to- 
fetter children to the soil but rather that by more knowledge of the 
why and wherefore of the processes of the soil and of the life and 
occupations on the soil, the pupils shall be the better able to adjust their 
lives to the betterment of living. Language, arithmetic (including 
algebra and geometry), geography, history and general science are 
fundamental subjects whether taught in the country or the town. In the 
schools should develop courses of academic yet realistic value related ta 
rural science and ruml economy, to personal and public hygiene, to 
civic life and domestic arts and crafts, to the agriculture, the animal 
husbandry, the horticulture and other activities of the agricultural as- 
well as the town populations. Movements are afoot in many parts of 
the world to synthesize school courses suitable for rural conditions, 
which are at the same time of academic valency for higher technical 
and university education. The Education Department can, m consulta- 
tion with Departments such as the Agricultural Department, ^ the 
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Veterinary Department^ the Forest Department, the Public Health 
Department, devise courses in science starting with elementary nature 
study in the primary school and developing through appropriate syntheses 
of botany, zoology, physics and chemistry adapted to the schools and to 
rural conditions in Bunna and, at the same time, of “ academic ” content 
that would flow naturally to courses in preparation for matriculation 

287. There is plenty of experience and experiment for guidance in 
England, in Canada and Australia, in the United States of America, ip 
Denmark and Holland, and in India. One of the maioi tasks awaiting 
education in Burma is the formulation of suitable couises on the lines 
indicated. 

The SiJiool (IS a Ceube of Coniniumty IVelfaic and Enterprise 

288 It IS desirable that the schooh primary or post-primary, 
should have land of its own for piactical gardening , it should 
have accommodation for manual work of the kind suitable for the 
environment rf the school It goes without saying it should have 
adequate recreation space. The goal should be that each school should 
become in time a centre of community as well as of school projects. The 
introduction of the pioject system of education as practised, tor example, 
in Moga, in the Punjab, w^ould go some w^ay towards convincing the 
villagei of the \alue of education and of projects foi himself as for the 
whole community Pei haps, in time, the villager wall learn to accept 
the information and propaganda disseminated by the Agricultural 
Department and other agencies about more fruitful methods of culti- 
vation and new crops. It is said that the monsoon zone of Burma 
IS a “ one crop ” land and at the mercy of the vicissitudes of one 
crop. The growing of vegetables, of fruit, the raising of poultry, 
dairying, pig raising, hve-stock breeding, aboriculture, we aie told, 
await development The energies of the education system must be 
directed so that the possibilities of such development may come wnthin 
leach of anyone with the initiative and wnlhngness to make use of 
the knowledge that is available With the development of communi- 
cations and ot broadcasting, the amenities of the towai will be brought 
to the country and, with the raising of the standard ot living in the 
country, the drift to the towai may tend to grow less, and a more 
purposeful flow take its place — a flow^ of those who should go to the 
town to receive the education, which is theiis by right of intellectual 
ability and aptitude. 

This IS a task that w ill take many years and hard work to accomplish. 

Rcdesignimi Curricula The Place and Functions of “ Subjects ” in 

the School, 

289. We proceed now to a more detailed discussion of the “ subjects ” 
of the curricula. The existing cuiricula represent the accretions ab ovo 
17 
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of 70 years^ development of the education ^yitem. Remarkable 
increases in the contents of syllabuses, in the number of subjects and in 
the standards of attainment have taken place during that time. In 
recent timesi the physical sciences, economics and civics have 
demanded a place m the time-table. To-day handiwork and the 
training of the body are considered essential and should find a place 
in a well-balanced curriculum. The time-table is hard pressed to 
satisfy" all demands. The reconstruction of the schools system which 
vve propose will involve radical adjustments of curricula and a 
redesigning of courses to give them a realistic and functional texture. 
The designers will have to determine what are necessary skills which 
must be taught thoroughly, what is essential and what inessential in the 
present cunricula and what is fundamental for all ; will have to overhaul 
the knowledge content of the various subjects and eliminate the 
unnecessary in favour of what is valuable and will have to rearrange 
present-day subject divisions so as to ensure greater economy and unity. 
At present, the several subjects of the curricula are dealt wath in water- 
tight compartments. EfforiS should be made to co-ordinate the essential 
associations of such subjects as language, historv and geography, 
arithmetic, (including algebra, geometry, mensuration and surveying) 
and the physical sciences and to run common threads through all 
subjects and knit associated knowledge on these threads. 

290. The existing courses w^ere designed for a school life of 11 
years in Vernacular schools and of 10 years in Anglo-vernacular schools 
and English schools and 2 years in the Intermediate course. The 
proposed reorganization requires the designing of courses of 5, 9 and 
12 (including 2 years of the Intermediate course) years’ duration for 
the reconstructed system of schools. The whole system wall consist of 
separate courses designed for periods of 5, 4 and 3 years, each a 
synthesis of instruction and linked in a continuous system to form a 
primary course for pupils age 6 to 1 1 years, post-primary courses for 
4 years from age 11 to IS and pre-university courses for 3 years. 

291. As a Committee, w’e have not the necessary special qualifica- 
tions to enable us to make detailed proposals as to how the existing 
courses should be modified and adjusted to fit the proposed reorganiza- 
tion. We may, however, indicate the general lines on which, m our 
opinion, adjustments should be made. The experts may be called 
upon to prepare redesigned courses keeping these indications in view% 

Curnculuui for Compulsory Attendance Scheme. 

292. In view of our recommendation that a compulsory attendance 
scheme should be adopted and applied, as a preliminary measure, to 
the first three years of school life and of the probability that under this 
scheme the formal schooling of many pupils will end at the Illrd 
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standard, courses should be desii^ned to secure, as far as possible, a 
roundinj^ off at a^e 8 plusy the rounding off being, however, a link in 
the chain that leads to the end of the primary course in the Vth 
standard (new notation). 


Kt udergayien. 

293. In the Vernacular School Syllabus — Appendix XII of the 
Vernaculai Education Code — a kindergarten course is prescribed. 
There are reLitively few teachers with the special training necessary for 
the conduct of a proper kindergarten course, and few schools have the 
equipment required for kindergarten teaching. The course is 
prescribed for children aged 6 years and under in Vernacular schools, 
but the existing rules exclude children under 6 years of age from 
Vernacular schools With reluctance we have had to admit that 
existing resources do not permit us to suggest that it is practicable, 
at present, to organize and finance infant schools for children under 
six years of age. Women teachers for such schools are not in sight in 
adequate numbers. When the education of girls has been developed 
and women teachers are available, time w ill be ripe to consider this 
most important provision. We do not imply that kindergarten methods 
should be dropped from the existing schools. The training of teachers 
for the low’er classes of the primary schools should in future be 
predominantly in methods suitable for small children and the teachers 
for these classes should be w’omen Policy should be set in this 
direction with a view’ to the provision, as earb’ as possible, of facilities 
for children under six years of age 

The Vernacular as the Medium of Instrnciion, 

294. The proposed integration of the three systems of schools raises 
the problems of the language of instruction It is a complex problem 
not only in connection with school curricula but also in connection 
with admission to the University Reconstruction postulates some 
adjustment of the different language courses m order that co-ordi- 
nation may be achieved In the system of Vernacular primary 
schools, eight vernaculai s are recognized at present. In the Anglo- 
vernacular system a ninth is added to the eight recognized in the 
Vernacular curriculum, making nine recognized vernaculars A tenth 
vernacular, namely, English, may be recognized and added for the 
purpose of the English school primary curriculum. If the principle be 
accepted, subject to the qualification to be stated in respect of non- 
Biumese Vernacular schools, that no child should commence to learn a 
second language until he has acquired some grip of his mother-tongue, it 
follow^s that m the primary school and in the primary departments of 
schools of grade above the primary, the veinacular of the school must 
be both the medium of instruction and the foundation of the curriculum 
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and that no other language should be taught until the prescribed 
mastery has been acquired. 

Inirodiichon of Teaching in a Second Language, 

295. We are of opinion that a second language may be 
introduced in the primary school in the IVth standard (new 
notation) that is, at average age 9-10 yeais If this were arranged the 
existing language difficulty in connection with the transfer of pupils 
from Vernacular to Anglo-vernacular schools would be resolved Pupils 
from Vernacular schools could enter class IV of an Anglo-v^ernacular 
school after passing standard III in a Vernacular school and begin 
instruction in a second language with the pupils in an Anglo- 
vernacular school. But if efficient teaching in the second language were 
given in all schools, no transfer would be necessary and co-ordination 
of the systems of schools would be reasonably complete. 

We recommend that without prejudice to the proposal that a second 
language may be introduced m the IVth standrird (new notation) and 
subject to the c]ualificaticns that will be staged m reference to the 
teaching of languages m schools wdiose medium of instruction is neither 
Burmese nor English, all pupils should be penmtted to begin the study 
of a second language in the post-pi unary school. 

296. To avoid confusion in this complex subject, it is emphasized 
that in paragraphs 297 — 305 w e discuss only Vernacular and Anglc- 
vernaculai schools in which Burmese is the medium of instruction and 
schools in which English is the medium of instruction. Schools in 
w^hich neither Burmese nor English is the medium of instruction are 
discussed m paragraphs 306-307 

Burmese as the Medium of Inslnuiion in Vernacular and Anglo- 

Vernacular Schools, 

297. The Committee has evidence that the teaching of Bunnese in 
schools wdiich use Burmese as the medium of instruction is unsatis- 
factory, that the courses are ill-delined and formless and that attempts 
so far to develop instruction by ordeily and progressively more ditiicult 
gradations have not been satisfactcry. The couises suffer from lack cf 
suitable books, of a standai d Burmese-Burmese dictionary and grammar 
and from dearth of other suitable mateiial. A sustained effort should 
be made to place the teaching of Burmese as the mother-tongue on 
sound lines. 

The content of the courses in Burmese for Vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular primary and post-primary schools in which Burmese is the 
medium of instruction, in our opinion, should be the same. There is 
no reason why this should not be so. Any differences in the quality 
of teaching in these courses that may exist in Vernacular and Anglo- 
verna,cular primary and post-primary schools should be eliminated as 
soon as possible. 
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Bunnese Language as a Second Language in English Primary 
and Post-Pi imary Schools, 

298 We are of opinion that efforts should be made by the experts 
in Burmese language to formulate a comprehensive course m Burmese 
for English schools The course should be organized on the analogy 
of the “ West’’ oi Faucett ” courses in English or if possible on the 
analogy of the system called Basic English. The teaching of Buimese 
in English schools is in need of considerable impro\ement. The most 
eflective contiibution towards such improvement would be the 
oigaiiiz itioii ct courses such as we recommend. 

The Place of Encilish in ilic Ciirncultun 

299 Kcfei ence has alie<idy been made to the somewhat 
conti adictoiy demands made, on the oi e hand, for vernaculanzalion of 
<ill education including Univer-^itv education and, on the other, for the 
teaching of English thioughout the whole Vern.icular system English 
mus[ of necessil\ lemain the medium of instruction in the Umveisity 
until such time as a corpus of knowledge in Burmese iii all unueisity 
subjects and adequate foi university standards and reciuirements is 
available Even then, English as a vehicle language of accumulated 
expel leiice an 1 knowledge tluonghout the woild will lemam the means 
by which Burma ma^ <icqnaint heiselE with that expciience and 
knowledge Afier the sepaiation ol Burma from India, English will 
leinain the easiest medium of communication between Burma and India 
w’lth her man\ languages English w ill remain the medium of connection 
betw’een the huge pait ot the globe, compiised in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the Canted States of America It will be of use 
foi communication wath such countries as Siam and Jap<in, and France, 
Geraiiin^ and other Eiuopean countiies Engli;>h will be the language 
of the legislature, of administration, of the law courts, of export and 
import Kind of large scale industry and commerce These points need 
not be lab iired , thc\ aie sometimes ovei looked or igncred bv critics. 
If communities such as the Karens, the Kachins, the Chins and others 
insist on the letention and development of their own vernaculars, as they 
may do, then English as a second language will be a useful common 
language. It follows that the present standard of teaching in English 
should not only be mamt<uned but should be advanced side by side 
A\ith any steps that may be taken towvuds further vernaculaiization of 
•curiicula and teaching 

Extdtng Teaching of English in Vernacular Schooh 1 uadcqiiaie 

300 The teaching of English, in the existing Vernacular schools 
is unsatisfactory. In these schools, English, as a second language, is 
taught by a corps of teachers who are not adequately quahhed for the 
woik. The teaching of English m the Vernacular school has been a 
failure since its inception. Since the teaching has achieved piactically 
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no permanent results, the bulk of the money spent on this teaching has 
been wasted. The system has been condemned year after year, in the 
reports of Inspectors and Directors, but, on acccunt of its alleged 
holding povveri that is to say its influence in stopping “ washige ’’ in the 
primary school, this condemned system has been continued. Time is 
ripe to stop a wasteful and costly pretence, to eliminate this useless 
teaching from primary schools and to put the teaching of English on 
sound foundations in Vernacular schools 

Existing Bridge arrangements between Vernacular and An^lo- 

Vei nacular Schools. 

301. In the primary departments of the Anglo-vernacular system, 
the aided schools teach two languages before standard III. Standard 
III is now both a special class and standard III. It is a special class 
for pupils who have transferred from a Vernacular school and whose 
instruction in English is given in concentrated form to enable them to 
adjust their progress to that of the Anglo-vernacular pupils in standard 
IV, when the time comes for Vernacular pupils to enter standard IV 
in the Anglo-vernacular school. On educational grounds the piocedure 
is open to criticism. What should be a harmonious development cf 
all the subjects of the cuinculum is, for most pupils tiansferied from 
Vernacular schools, converted into marking time m some subjects while 
a system of instruction that is but little distinguished from cramming is 
resorted to in English 

302. Incidentally, we note that Government schools have been 
deprived of the infant class and standards I and II for reasons of 
economy and not cn educational grounds. We may remark that mal- 
adjustments of the educational piocess that weie brought about by 
cutting off the base of Government schools have inteirupted the 
continuity of curricula in Government schools and ha\e made the schools 
incomplete educational organisms We think the lower standards 
should be restored in order that a complete and coherent primary 
department and primary course may be organized. 

English Language as the Medium of Instruction 

303. In the English school s^^stem, English is the medium of 
instruction and the foundation of the curriculum We have aheady 
suggested that Erglish be included among the reorganized vernaculars ; 
it will continue to be the medium of instruction m English schools 

English Language as a Second Language tn Vernacular and 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools 

304. In Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools whose medium of 
instruction is Burmese the second language wall be English. We 
i^uggest that the course in English in these schools should be based on 
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Dr* West’s system or the * Faucett ” system or the sj^stem called * Basic 
English if a satisfactory school course based on the last named systehl 
can be devised. The ** West ” and “ Faucett systems are scientifically 
designed for the purposes of non-English schools and specially for 
oriental conditions. In four years with efficient teaching based on these 
courses a pupil should have a grasp of English adequate to everyday life, 
and a sound foundation for an expanding knowledge of normal English. 

A considei'able literature on the subject of Basic English is available 
including ‘‘ Basic English,” “The Basic Words,” “ The A.B C. of Basic 
English/’ “The Basic Dictionary — putting into Basic the 7,500 words 
most used m normal English.” If a satisfactory course for schools can 
be devised and can be conducted easily by teachers the system 
expounded by the author appears to hold promise for the teaching 
and learning cf English The claim that Basic English can give 
a pupil who masters it an efficient grasp of English for everyday use 
and a sound foundation for the development of a knowledge of 
normal English should be examined. 

Equivalence of Courses tn the Second Language^ 

305. The teaching of the second language, English, in Vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools should proceed on the same course and 
at the same pace in both kinds of schools The courses in Burmese in 
Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular pcst-pnmary schools need not be 
different and should develop, step by step, xn both types of schools, 
while the course in Burmese in English schools should proceed pace 
by pace, as near as may be, with the course in English in Vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools w'hich use Biitmiese as the medium of 
instruction 

Languages in Schools using a Language other than Bunnese or English as 

Medium of InsU'uciwn, 

306. The teaching of languages in schools in which neither Buianese 
nor English is the vernacular language raises complex questions We 
have discussed these questions with representatives and deputations of 
the Karen, Muslim and Hindu communities, and have been assured by 
these representatives that w^here the community concerned insists on 
adopting its vernacular as the medium of instiuction in the primary and 
post-primary school, the community will voluntarily teach Burmese and 
English w^hen one or both languages are introduced for school purposes 
only or with University requirements in view\ All representatives have 
assured us that they are anxious that the children of the communities 

* Note — After Ibis report had been adopted the Chairman received a copy of a 
besearch Report named “A Critical Examination of Basic English,” Bulletin No. 2 
of the Department of Educational Research, Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto According to this Bulletin, Basic English cannot be accepted as a 
satisfactory system for school purposes 
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concerned should be equipped with a working knowledge of Burmese — 
the dominant language of the Province — and that, in the case of children 
who are fitted for and committed to instruction leading to the University 
an adequate knowledge of English must be attained. We have 
been assured that, together with the vernacular they may select as the 
medium of instruction, they are prepared voluntarily to bear the 
additional burden of instruction in Burmese and English of the requiied 
standards, and will not use this as an argument for demanding a quid 
pro quo in the shape of low^er standards of attainment in other subjects 
of the cuniculum or of omissions fiom the prescribed curriculum. 
They have clearly stated that the teaching of Burmese in their schools 
cannot be undertaken unless the demand for teacher^ to teach Burmese 
in schools desirous of teaching Burmese is complied with by the Local 
Authorities, nor can the teaching of Burmese be satisfactorily promoted, 
unless suitable secular Burmese text-books are made available. So far 
as entrance to the University is concerned, they agree that entrants 
must naturally comply with the requirements which may apply to 
Karens, Indians and other non-Burmese pupils from Anglo-vei nacular 
and English schools 

307. We have discussed these questions anxiously among ourselves 
and wath the lepresentatives who have assisted us with their advice and 
information, and with these representatives w^e have arrived at the 
following recommendations in regard to language insti action in schools 
which use languages other than Burmese or English as the medium of 
instruction : — 

(1) that Muslim schools desiring to use either Burmese or Urdu 

as the medium of instruction should have no pressure 
placed upon them to use the language other than that chosen ; 

(2) that a volnntar 3 ^ course in Burmese in primarv Vernacular 

schools whose vernacular is neither Burmese nor English 
should be permitted and be designed definitely for colloquial 
purposes and be of a leasonable standard to be determined 
by the Department in consultation with the authorities 
concerned ; 

(3) that in primary schools wdiose vernacular is neither Burmese 

nor English, voluntary teaching of Burmese ma^^ begin from 
the Illrd standard ; 

(4) that in schools where English is introduced in addition to the 

vernacular and Burmese, the teaching of English should not 
commence before the IVth standard ; and 

(5) that in schools whose vernacular is neither Burmese nor 

English, which introduce Burmese as a second language, 
the course m Burmese should be of the nature of 
the Basic ” course in Burmese recommended in schools in 
which Burmese is not the medium of instruction. 
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ArithmcUc and Elcmcnlary MaUiemaltcs, 

308 The course in Arithmetic in the Vernacular primarv school may 
be adjusted to correspond with the Anglo- vernacular course up to the 
Vth standard ; the course being adjusted to the needs of the i eorganized 
schools. The experts may be asked to reduce the content of the course 
by omitting parts that are not essential We are awaie that text-books 
in arithmetic have been and are being designed for conditions in Burma, 
but we suggest that still more adjustments to the environment of the 
puioil 111 Burniii ai e 1 eq Hired Adiustments in courses wall be lequired 
for the post-pnmarv and pie-nniversit> stages, keeping m view that much 
of the highei aiithmetic, algebra and geometiy mzi\ be left to the latter 
cour-.e in cider to lighten the weight cf the liberal ” cruises in the 
posl-pi imai ^ school and in cider to give time for the cultivation of 
practic<il instruction and physical education tlnit are, according to our 
proposals, essential in the post-primai n school In the post-pi unary 
school, we lecommend that a course in elementally mathematics 
replace the separate courses in arithmetic, algebra and geometiy now^ 
followed in the middle and high schools, .ind that the geneial course 
include work in piactical mensuration <md sur\ eying as applied 
mathematics 

The present Ccmise in mensuiMtion and siiiwey ii g should be aban- 
doned as a separate couise 

The FirU Hadoiv Rc^ofl on Anthnn iii and E Icincnlaf y Ma Ihcinalns 

309 (a) We invite attention to the Fust Hadow Report on aiithmetic 

and elementiiry m<ithem<itics in the post-primaiw ‘^choc 1 ‘‘ There 

■seems to be general agreement that the subject cf aiiihmetic as kiught 
to-day, not only m primary but in othei types c f schools, is in need of 
considerable improvement in regard to both choice and maternd and the 
use made of it Arithmetic has been too long dominate 1 b\ the tiadi- 
tional utihtirian value of the subject It has been and still is fi ecjuently 
regarded solely as a ' biead and butter ’ subject, piovidmg the necessary 
facility and accuracy in such arithmetical work as will be lecjuued by 
the pupil in his after life But the amount of this indispensable 
arithmetical knowdedge, wdule of consideiable importance, is in leality 
compai atively small and wmuld not in itself justify the time given to the 
subject. It has, however, in its presentations in schools, been added to 
and overlaid by matter which is often without meining to the child 
nnd IS seldom of value to him in «ifter life. On the othei hand our 
modern industrial system wnth its complex ramificatirns, and the part 
played by science m the modem civilized community make greater 
deman ls upon the mathematical knowledge of the oicUnary citizens. 
The scientihc and engineering inventions cf the modem world, motors, 
aeroplanes, wiieless telephony and the like, all require, even for a 


Pages 214 to 22 J of the Report on the Education of the Adolescent, l92o. 
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superficial imc’erstandinj' of them, some knowledge of mathematical 
principles and their applications. Civic, national, and even international 
finance, closely associated as they are with our daily existence, require 
for an intelligent comprehension of them an increasing amount of 
mathematical knowledge. It is desirable, therefore, that much of the 
traditional arithmetic of the schools should be replaced by new 
material which will provide a wider mathematical training for the child 
and that there should be included in the mathemitical training of all 
normal children suitable paits of mensuration, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometr3^, especially such as are necessary for the intelligent 
comprehension cf some of the problems of everyday life."' 

{b) “ The causes which lead us to propose the introduction of new 
material, as well as this new material itself, also make it necessary to 
modify the methods of treatment There is little doubt that the 
mechanical, lifeless and abstract treatment of arithmetic which has 
been so common in the past has produced for man^^ a distaste for the 
subject which has persisted throughout life. There is need, therefore, 
fer more vivid, more logical an I more prictical methods in teaching the 
subject, methods which w ill cause the pupil to appreciate both the 
beauty of mathematical tiuths and their practical applicatioi s. If 
mathematical teaching is to be satisfactoiy there must be recognition of 
the two aspects of mathematical truths. On the one hand are the 
abstract relations w’hich these truths have between themselves and 
on the other are relations to lealities outside themselves. Thus in the 
early histoiy of mathematics a stud^’ of the geometrical proper lies of 
similar triangles enabled Thales to determine the height of a p^u'aniid. 
The history of mathematical progress is a record of development of these 
two aspects of mathematical truths in close association wuth each other,, 
and the view thnt the^^ can exist as distinct forms of intellectual activity 
has exerted a harmful inHuence upon mathematical teaching. Every 
course therefore should aim at developing in the pupil an apprecia^ 
tion of the meaning and teaching of a coherent system of mathematical 
ideas and the realization of the subject as an instrument of scientific,, 
industrial and social progress.’’ 

(c) “ It IS apparent from evidence given to the Committee that there 
have been great improvements in the teaching of arithmetic in primary 
schools during recent years and that many teachers have developed 
their mathematical teaching upon satisfactory modern lines. The 
Committee recognize, moreover, that conditions in primary schools have 
frequently made it difficult to teach mathematics satisfactorily. A short 
school life, large classes and poor grading have both limiled the amount 
of mathematics it has been possible to teach, and in many instances led 
to undue attention being devoted to mechanical processes. With the 
establishment of Modern Schools on the lines recommended by the 
Committee, many of these difficulties will no doubt disappear. It is 
hoped that, in a large number of cases, there will be a definite four-^’ear 
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course between the ages of 1 1 and 15, and the ari'angements for grading: 
at the beginning of the course together with the organization into smaller 
classes, will produce conditions favourable for a really satisfactory treat- 
ment of the subject. It should thus be possible, with the better pupils 
at least, to work through a more extensive and more logicnl course m 
elementary mathematics.’^ 

(d) “It has been stated above that parts of arithmetic still to be 
found in many curricula, may prohtably be discarded as being unneces- 
sary for the development of mathematical abilicy in after life. It is 
suggested that the following, .imong others, should be thus omitted . — 

Complicated fractions 

Reciuring decimals 

Complicated work in practice in the H C F. and L C.M. 

Cube -root 

The omission of this work will mike possible a freer treatment 
of arithmetic , the subject can be utilized to foiin a bisis for other 
branches of mathematics which wall be treated as logical developments- 
of it The pupil wiJ come to view the subject of mathematics as a 
coherent system, the various parts acting and reacting on one another. 
The treatment, consequently, wall not follow the usual academic lines.. 
For example algebra will be introduced naturally when, after suitable 
piactical work on the area cf a lectangle the pupil generalises his 
results, m<ikcs deductions and employs symbols for the lirst time to 
express a formula As Ins work in aiithmetic and mensuration grow’S,. 
so his formuhe become more complex , necessity arises for their 
ti ansformition and manipulation, and out of this necessity the pupil 
learns how^ to solve an equation and how to transfoim his foimul^e to 
make them easier for use ; thus he is led to simple factoi isation, eas^r 
operations, algebraical fractions and other developments. Indices are 
introduced as convenient abbreviations; their law's are thus i eadily 
observed and uUimitely lead to logarithm-, which most pupils come to 
regird as one of the really useful things wduch they learn in mathe- 
matics. It is desirable tliat the child should not be burdened with the 
academic work in algebra, such as is to be found m most text-books on 
the subject. The really essential thing i^> that the pupil should have a 
clear understanding of the sigmlicance of formuiae, should be able to 
manipulate them, to solve eciualions arising cut of them and to use 
giaphical methods intelligenth .” 

(e) “ Geometry may be suitably introduced w hen the pupil is 
dealing w ith the areas of rectangles, squares and triangles. In general 
there will be little formal deductive work, save from experiments, and 
the course in general wall follow^ the lines of experimental geometry, such 
as is now to be found in good modern text-books. It should not be 
confined to two-dimensional woik Pi*actical w^oik in the mensuration 
of solids will necessitate a certain amount of three-dimensional geometry 
cf a simple character. It wall be closely associated on the one hand 
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with the work iii mensui'ation and arithmetic, and on the other, through 
geometrical drawing, witii manual training It should not, however, 
develop merely in a series of mechanical exercises in geometrical 
drawing. Such work has its usefulness, but it is more important that 
geometry should be utilized, as far as is possible, within the limits 
imposed by circumstances, as a means of training in deductive processes 
and logical thinking.’’ 

(f) “Much of the work, especially in the earlier stages, will be 
rendered more interesting and stimulating bv a judicious use of 
mensuration provided that this does not resolve itself merely into learning 
and manipulating a number of formuLe It should lathei be regarded 
as ptoviding concrete miterial both for abstiact leasoning, which 
IS difficult for children at this stage, and for the development of 
other branches of mathematics Much of the early w oik in mathema- 
tics is most effective and most convincing to the pupil when based 
upon his own expeiiencc or upon his instinctive or acquired knowiedge, 
and the handling of concrete objects and practical experimental w^ork 
will be found invaluable as aids m providing such a basis This piactical 
work should include not only exercises m w’eighi ng, measuring 
anj drawing, but also the constinction of madels by the child and 
experimental work in doors and oat of doors With models of his 
owm making, mxthematical work comes to possess for the child a 
reality w’hich can come to many in no othei waiy. For example, 
the idea of volume and its measurements presents little ditlieiilty 
to the child who builds up solids bv’ means of cubic inches or 
cubic centimetres, especially if he has himself constructed them from 
paper or wood Again, the use of his owm model theodolite to find the 
height of his school or of a disuint spire wall prod-ice a hisdng and 
vivid understanding of midieiixtical ideas and operations wdnch 
otherwise are a source of great ditticulty The child should also be led 
to feel the necessity of so ne p<irticul<ir lule or some new’ piocess m 
order to solve some problem or to help him m some piaetical difficulty 
such as wall occur m intelligently-conducted work in mensui ation, w’ood- 
work or experimental science Hence practic<il w^ork wall be a valuable 
part of the mathematical course Not only does it supply a concrete 
and expeiimental basis upon which the child may pi oceed to abstract 
reasoning, but it vitalises the work for the pupil and stimulates liis 
interest in it It wall also lead to c ^-ordinalK n with other subjects in the 
curriculum, especially hand- work, geography and elementars science.” 

(g) “ The following is suggested as providing a suitable course of 
work based on the principles stated above . — 

Numbers. Grow th of the number system 

Elementary operations with numbers. 

Our money system with the usual applications 

The meaning of a fraction. Simple operations with fractions. 
Decimals. 
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The measurement of length, area, volume, weight, capacity and 
time with appropriate tables. 

The metric system. 

Areas of rectangles, squares, triangles, surfaces of prisms, etc. 

Appropiiate geometrical work. 

Vclumes of prisms. 

Generalization of results in above work on areas, etc Introduction 
of symbols. Construction of elementary formuUe. Use of manipula- 
tion of formulae. Easy equations Transformation of foimulae fcr 
purposes of computation Easy factors. 

Use of squared paper. Construction, meaning and use of graphs. 
Drav\ ing to scale 

Meaning of averages 

Factors ; common factois ; H C F and L C M. Simple algebiaical 
examples 

Further wcrk on fractions 

Decimalisation of mone>. Calculation of cost 

Ratio ; constant ratios Ratios connected with angles Sine, 
Cosine and Tangent of an angle The light angle triangle 

Surveying problems and other piactical applications Square lOot, 

Equal ratios , proportion : pioportional quantities Pioportional 
division SimiLir figures. 

Mensuration of the circle, cylindei, pyiamid, cone and sphere 
with appropriate geometry. 

Percentages with .ipphcatirns to interest, insuiances, etc. 
Compound interest 

Indices, Logaiithms 

Investments. Foreign ciuieiicies and methods ot exchange. 

True and present w orth 

(h) “ This syllabus is intended to indicate a course of mathematics 
which may be considered suitable for a four-year course in a non- 
selective Modern School for boys in an luban area, though modifications 
w’ould often be made necessary by local conditions and special 
difficulties Whether or not it is advisable m any given school to 
adopt the whole of the course or to add to it depends upon the time 
available, the special circumstances of the school and the bias which 
any particular teacher may give to the subject In most girls' schools 
the course would probably need to be shortened owing to the fact that 
there is less time available for the subject. In rural schools there would 
also be omissions, and it would be adapted to the requirements of their 
special condibons by modifications m the treatment and changes in the 
emphasis on difterent parts of the curiiculum. Modern Schools of the 
selective t>pe, taking this as a basis, would make such additions, 
especially m algebra and geometry, as w^ould be required by the 
character ot the schcol, its objective and the length of its 
course.” 
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(/; It is very desirable that the course of etementary mathematics 
in all types of school should be approximately the same. For the first 
two years of the course the work will be mainly fundamental an'l will not 
vary materially whether in a Grammar School or a Modern School. 'Jlie 
rate of pre gress will of course vary with dif¥erent types of pupils, though in 
the better Modern Schools the course will he comparable with that in the 
Grammar Schools. There will be probably greater divergencies in the 
later years, but if the foundations laid in the first two years are similar, 
transference to the Grammar School at later ages will be facilitated.’' 

Courses tn History for Primary and Posl-f>rtmary Schools 

310. In the existing Vernacular curriculum, history finds no place. 
In the Anglo- vernacular curriculuni stories are to be told by the 
teacher from Burmese (or Indian) and English history and in the 
middle department from World History It is suggested that the 
specialists in history indie ite more definite instruction for both types 
of schools in both grades of schools, not necessarily formal courses in 
history but something that will be a definite guide to teachers in the 
teaching of this, the most difficult subject of instruction for children and 
adolescents. It is desirable that no public examinations should be 
held in history at the end of the primary school stage so that the 
instruction shall not be constricted by any extraneous require- 
ments. At present history is probably the worst taught subject 
in the schools. Many teachers who have had no special training in 
history rely on slavish text-book instruction. 

311. It is suggested that those responsible for prescribing the 
courses and the teaching in the schools should be instructed to examine 
the existing courses with a view to redesigning them for the proposed 
reorganized system of schools. We venture to add that doubts have 
been cast as to the value of history as a separate subject in schools, as to 
whether the traditional body of knowledge is worth knowing, even if at 
the end of the school course, it can be said to be known in anv sense 
by any pupil. The point of the doubt is the fact that the teacher’s 
concern is moie with the training of the mind than with the injection 
of knowledge to the end that at the right time, which may not be during 
the school-days, the pupil will know how to acquire expeditiously and 
exactly the knowledge he needs an<^ to use it efficiently. It is open to 
discussion whether the teaching of history should not be merged in the 
language and geography courses If the history experts are of opinion 
that separate history courses should be conducted in primary and post- 
primary schools, we suggest that the coarse in the post-primary school 
be confined to — 

{a) The History of Burma. 

(b) A simple outline of World History with emphasis on the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Courses tn Geography in the Primary and Post-Prunai y Schools, 

312. The teaching? of geography has made great progress in 
recent years in the schools. But while there has been a 
satisfactory reaction against the domination of the old geography 
of “ capes and bays, there has been a dangerous counter-swing towards 
a new geography of ‘‘ scones and regions ’’ and there is a clanger of 
a mechanical system of new faccS merely replacing a mechanical system 
of old facts At the same time, m the piimary schools, the new 

human geography is in danger of passing from geography into vague 
ethnography based on such books as “ Children of Other Lands. The 
syllabus of geography for the primary departments of Anglo-vernacular 
and English schools is satisfactory. It is presumed that the same 
course was not prescribed for Vernacular schools as suitable books and 
teachers qualified to conduct the course were not available The 
Vernacular school course requires children to have covered the 
elementary geography of Burma and India on completing the IVth 
standard of the Vernacular school. 

313. We suggest that the specialists in geography be asked to 
formulate a common course for all primary departments of the 
proposed co- jrdinated system of primary schools and that they devise 
a common course for the post-primary school. We invite attention to 
the fact that m England the Royal Geographical Society, the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the Geographical 
Association (a body of 4,000 teachers of the subject drawn from 
every type of school and college and including all the recognized 
leaders in the subject) have agreed on methods and aims, content and 
outlook in connection with school geogiaphy, and that the following 
syllabus has been adopted as generally suitable for school work : 

(1) A knowledge of the fundamental principles of geography. 

(2) A thorough and practical study of the home district and the 
larger region in which the home district is included, with full use of 
Ordnance Survey Maps. 

(3) A reasonably full acquaintance with the geography of the 
British Isles. 

(4) An elementary knowledge of the World in outline (Some 
syllabuses also specify a region to be dealt with in greater detail.) 

314 We suggest that the redesigned courses for the post-primary 
schools should be based on — 

(1) a knowledge of the fundamental principles of geography ; 

(2) a thorough and practical study of the home district and a 

larger region in which the home district is included with 
full use of survey maps where possible ; 

(3) a reasonably full acquaintance with the geography of Burma 

and India ; 
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(4) an elementary knowledge of the World in outline with 
emphasis on the British Commonwealth o£ Nations. 

315. We direct attention to a method cf making the teaching 
of geography a concrete study, outlined in Part II, section XIII, 
containing an extract from a pamphlet named Village Survey-making — 
An Oxfcrdshiie Experiment.” 

316 The course in geography for the pre-umversity schools will 
have to be reJesigned with University Matriculation requirements in 
view and to cover the ground covered m the existing Intermediate 
couises in geography 

Xaliirc Siiuiy and Science tn the Pnniary and Post-Primary School 

317 Science is almost the newest subject of the school curriculum 
and not the least criticised. In no subject of the curriculum have 
gi'eatei changes taken place m recent years. In England, the first 
attempts at teaching science in the schools took the form cf teaching 
chemistiy The equipment for teaching chemistry appealed to be 
cheaper than that required for teaching physics Equipment for 
physics, though initially more expensive, costs less to maintain and it is 
in the end the cheaper investment The teaching of biology follov'ed 
chemish'y and physics but the great controversy between “ Science and 
“ Theology,” after the publication cf Darwin^s “ Oi'igin of the Species/^ 
retarded the development of the teaching of biology as a school subject. 
In recent ye^rs, there has been a strong movement towards broadening 
the basis and enlarging the outlook of school science, and a tendency 
to dissolve the partitions that have been placed between the several 
science subjects of the cuiriculum General science is now’ making 
strong claims to supplant the sectional science courses. 

The Existing Course tn General Science. 

318 The existing general science course prescribed for the high 
departments in Vernacular and Anglo-v'ernacular schools is as 
follows : — 


Tin Atmo^pim c 

Nature and occurrence of air ; its weight ; its w^ork (atmospheric 
pressure), its relation to the rusting of metals. 

Combustion. 

Compcsition of air , prepaiation and properties of its con- 
stituents. 

Its relation to the weather ; temperature (the thermometer) ; 
measurement of air pressure (the barometer) , evaporation and conden- 
sation ; humidity ; winds ; precipitation (clouds, rains, snow, fog and 
mist). 
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Water, 

Compositioa and properties of water ; preparation and properties 
of hydrogen. 

Expansion, convection cuiTents, ocean currents. 

Comparison of heating and cooling curves of water and sand ; land 
and sea breezes ; monsoons 
Hard and soft water. 

Electnctty, 

The simple voltaic cell ; con luctors and insulators ; the spark gap 
and its uses. 

The magnetic effect of a current ; electro magnets and their uses. 
The heating effect of a current and its uses. 

Electrolysis ; accumulators. 

The dynamo and motor simply treated. 

PlanU 

Their relationship to air, water and soil. 

External anatomy of common flowering plants. 

Roots, stems ; leaves ; flowers ; fruits and seeds. 

Plant physiology ; respiration ; photosynthesis ; transpiration ; 
osmosis 

Pollination ; seed distribution 

Plants as food for animals and man. (Carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins) 

Bacteria and disease. 


Animals and Man 

The cockroach — external anatomy only. 

Economic importance of insects. 

The frog — dissection or demonstration of the digestive, respiratory 
and excretory organs. 

Food requirements of animals. The carbon and nitrogen cycles. 

Botany and Zoology 
Botany — A. Angiosperms. 

(1) Structure of seeds, such as pea, broadbean, castcr-oil, maize, etc. 

(2) Germination of seeds and food storage in seeds. 

(3) Root ; its functions and modifications. 

(4) Stem ; its functions and modifications. 

(5) Leaf ; its functions and modifications. 

(6) Flower ; structure of a typical flower ; functions of a flower ; 
factors responsible for variety in flowers , various types of pollination. 

(7) Fruit ; its functions ; various types of fruits ; dispersal of fruits 

and seeds. 

18 
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B. Phsrsiolooy. 

( 1 ) Food of plants — how it is obtained and assimilated. 

(2) Movements in plants or plant-organs. 

(3) Adaptation to environment. 

Zoology — Earthworm external anatomy, life and habits, com- 
parison with parasitic worms. 

Insects : general structure of butterfly, mosquito, and cockroach 
and their life-histories, also the habits of fly, cockroach and ant. 
Habits and structure of a spider. General anatomy, habits of a frog 
(including life-history), bird and mammal, with comparison with 
common examples of each.’' 

319, Professors Peacock and Meggit have written a series of 
Notes ” for the guidance of teachers in regard to the conduct of this 

course. It is proposed to translate these notes into Burmese so that 
the Vernacular schools will be able to conduct the present course on 
more efficient lines. A statement of equipment required for the course 
has been compiled. 

Existing Courses in Chemistry and Physics^ Botany and Zoology. 

320. In addition to the general science course, courses in physics 
and chemistry and in botany and zoology are prescribed for Anglo- 
vernacular and English schools. 

321 The following list shows the extent of teaching in science 
in the Province at the piesent time ; — 

(1) Government English High School, Maymyo 1 

(2) Government Anglo- Vernacular High School, 

Bassein. 

(3) Government High School, Moulmein 

(4) Government High School, Akyab 

(5) Cushing High School, Rangoon ... j- Physics and 

(6) Bengal Academy, Rangoon ... Chemistry 

(7) Government High School, Rangoon 

(8) St Paul’s English High School, Rangoon 

(9) Diocesan Boys’ High School, Rangoon 

• (10) Baptist English High School, Rangoon ...J 

(1) St John’s High School, Rangoon (General Science). 

(2) Diocesan Girls* High School, Rangoon (Botany and Zoology). 

Inadequacy of Existing Science Teaching in Vernacular Schools. 

322. Eleven Vernacular high schools profess4o teach general science. 

323. The science teaching m the Vernacular schools includes no 
laboratory work. The subiect is taught from a text-book. Efforts 
have been made to persuade teachers to fashion apparatus of the more 
elementary sort, but with little success ; the training of teachers in 
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manual arts has been conspicuous by its neglect in courses in the 
past Inexpensive lists of apparatus have been compiled but Local 
Education Authorities have not been able either to provide the 
accommodation required for the science teaching or the simple apparatus 
suggested. In 1933, when efforts were made to place the teaching of 
general science in Vernacular schools on a more satisfactory basis, a 
survey of the existing equipment was made. The survey revealed that 
no school had any equipment worth the name. In Rangoon circle, the 
only school teaching general science had a barometer, a ram-gauge, a 
thermometer and a kettle as its scientific equipment. In the Arakan 
circle, the Normal school alone had some apparatus but it was 
entirely inadequate for the course. In the Magwe circle general 
science was taught with the help of a kettle, a thermometer, a stove and 
a barometer. In the Mandalay circle there was no equipment in any 
school. In one school m the Sagaing circle, it was reported that there 
was a thermometer, an oil stove, a kettle, glass tumblers, electric 
battery cells, wires, empty bottles, some substances such as salt and 
lime.’^ In the Moulmein circle, only the Government Normal schools 
had some scientific apparatus and materials. The survey revealed that 
the teaching of general science is a text-book exercise. All that 
may be said in its favour is that in Vernacular schools book knowledge 
of general principles of modern science may have some influence on the 
minds of those whose ideas are based on the popular systems of astro- 
logy, astronomy, fortune-telling, alchemy, ** hmaw,^^ and the like. 
Even this is problematical. The existing instruction in general science 
m Vernacular schools should be mended. 

324. The mending should take the opportunity of devising new 
courses on accepted modern lines. It is essential, m our opinion, that 
every child should be given some instruction in general elementary 
science, and further that courses in general elementary science should 
grow from and be intimately related to the environment of the child in 
Burma. The science of the post-primary school should evolve from 
the nature study course of the primary school. 

The First Hadow Report on Nature Study in the Primary School, 

325. We refer those concerned to the Hadow Report on nature 
study in the primary school, and recommend that the whole of that 
section of the Report be translated and be reproduced in the Burmese 
version of our Report. We have space in this, the English version, for 
but a few sentences.* 

326. (a) Nature Study should form an integral part of the 
curriculum of every school, but whilst its cultural value cannot be denied 
in the education of any child, town or country, the study has an additional 


Extracts from pages 182 — 186 of the Hadow Report on the Primary School : 1931. 
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significance in the mental dcvelof^ment of the country child. In rural 
ar^eas where the home-life of the children generally centres round out* 
door pursuits and where contact with nature is intimate and many sided> 
nature study should lead to that breadth of outlook and grasp of essentials 
which raises the value and increases the dignity of rural occupations/' 

’ (6) It is undesirable that the detail associated with many so* 
called botanical studies should be over-elaborated. It is not the minor 
details associated with one or two plants which matter so much as the 
general recognition by the children of the wealth of life around and its 
various forms and manifestations.'" 

(c) “ The class-room is the natural place in which to build up a 
record of observation. The keeping of a gardening diary, for example^ 
will encourage descriptive work. In the same way, painting in colours 
and simple craft exercises will suggest themselves which afford the 
enjoyment of producing simple forms of beauty All this work could be 
linked up through little books of the loose-leaf type which can be 
compiled and finally bound in a cover of the child's own design." 

id) ‘‘Although nature study will form the main part of the work in 
science of the primary school, it should not be the whole of that work. 
Physical facts play so large and obvious a pait in modern life that they 
cannot be neglected entirely mthe school, and even young children can 
properly be introduced to those outstanding facts which come within 
their everyday experience. The choice of topics should be closely 
related to the children's interests and their treatment should aim at 
providing an answer to their inquiries which will satisfy them for the 
moment, without destroying their wonder, or quenching their natural 
curiosity. ‘ How it works * is a good practical guide for the teacher 
in all this early work. The lever in its practical uses, the magnet and 
the mariner's compass, the effect of heat on water — these are the kinds, 
of topic which seem suitable in the primary stage. But no attempt 
should be made to build up an organized body of science at this stage ; 
the aim should be to interest children in just those physical phenomena 
which they meet in their ordinary experience." 

ie) “ Many natural phenomena have a relation to other fields of 
activity. Thus, the observation of the apparent movements of the sun, 
moon and a few stars, taken in connection with the sequence of day and 
night and the seasons, arises naturally in the introductory work to geo- 
graphy, and has been already mentioned in the section on that subject. 

The First Hadow Report on General Elementary Science tn the Post- 

primary School 

327. In regard to the post-primary school course in general 
elementary science, the Hadow Report said : * ** We cannot, of course, 

attempt to indicate, except in the broadest outline, what should be 


Pages 221 and 222 of the “Education of the Adolescent.” 
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included in the Science Syllabus for Modern Schools or senior 
classes. It is, however, safe to say that most schemes for courses 
in elementary science in Modern schools and Senior classes might 
be grouped round a simple syllabus consisting of ; 

(i) the chemical and physical properties of air, water and some 

of the commoner elements and their compounds, the elements 
of meteorology and astronomy, based on simple observa- 
tions, and the extraction of metals from their ores ; 

(ii) a carefully graduated course of instruction in elementary 

physics and simple mechanics, abundantly illustrated by 
means of easy experiments m light, heat, sound, and the 
various methods for the production and application of 
electricity ; 

(ill) a broad outline of the fundamental principles of biology, 
describing the properties of living matter, including food, 
the processes of reproduction and respiration, methods of 
assimilation m plants, the action of bacterial organisms and 
the like ; 

(iv) instruction in elementary physiology and hygiene based on 
lessons in biology.’^ 

Adjustment of Existing General Science Course Proposed. 

328. It IS to be noted that the course in general science for high 
schools, Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular, already quoted, tits generally 
the general syllabus suggested in the Hadow Report. We suggest 
that this course be reviewed and adjusted to the proposed post-primary 
school and its content related if possible more intimately to plant and 
animal life in Burma. 

On the Lines Indicated by The First Hadow Report. 

329 (^t) Again we quote the “ Hadow Report : * The science 
course should be carefully graded from year to year, and should not 
comprise work which can properly be studied in the course of instruction 
in practical mathematics, g., physical measurements, the metric system, 
mass and weight It is most important that pupils should take their 
full share in the work of every lesson and make their own records of 
observations and results, which should include clear outline sketches 
drawn for a specific purpose, as well as written descriptions Here the 
science teacher might with advantage keep in close touch with the 
teacher of drawing. It is of great importance that the older pupils 
should learn to appreciate the value of scientific study for its own sake, 
and in order to foster this habit of mind the syllabus should be planned 
on broad lines. The latter part of a full four years’ course, both for 
boys and girls, might with advantage include lessons designed to 
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illustrate the work which science has done for the service of mant and 
to inculcate respect for disinterested scientific reseaixih In order^ 
however, to bring home to the children the practical application of 
science to every-day life, the lessons should be freely illustrated at 
every possible point by reference to the environment gardens, or 

local industries, or local geology and geography), or by a course in 
housecraft for girls.** 

(6) “The lines and development of the syllabus would vary 
according to the type of school and the facilities afforded. Where a 
laboratory or a well equipped practical room, or both, are available, the 
pupils could work on a scheme involving the use of simple appai*atus. 
They might also be encouraged to devise other equipment for 
themselves. Some of the simpler apparatus used, especially for 
demonstrations in elementary physics, might be made by the pupils as 
part of the course in woodwork and metal work.** 

{c) “ In Senior classes where it may be impracticable, owing to 
financial reasons, to provide separate or special laboratories, a practical 
room should be made available, which should be a spacious room with 
flat tables, some of which should be easily moveable, fitted with 
cupboards and shelves on the walls for simple apparatus and reagents, 
and equipped with several sinks, a supply of water, and, where possible,, 
gas and electric light. Such a room in rural senior schools might be 
and often is also used for manual instruction and cookery.** 

{d) “In Modern schools or Senior classes situated m districts with 
one industry or group of industries, special attention might be devoted to 
elementary physics and mechanics, and the lessons might be based upon 
machinery and equipment in use in the local industry. Thus the 
course m elementary physics and mechanics might aim generally at 
throwing light upon interesting phenomena of industrial life, explaining, 
e.g , how a steam engine, internal combustion engine, electric motor, 
or dynamo works, or how iron is obtained from its ores, care being 
taken that the study of these concrete objects lead to a real, if 
necessarily elementary, insight into scientific principles. The course in 
science might include some study of elementary geology, illustrated 
largely by the geology of the district.’* 

(e) “ In schools in agricultural districts the course in elementary 
physics and mechanics might be illustrated, in part at least, from reapers,, 
binders, elevator,s tractors and other examples of agricultural 
machinery, or again from mechanical churns, separators, honey 
extractors and the like As a general rule, however, in country schools 
the science syllabus both for boys and girls might be largely based on 
biological interests, the study of elementary physics and chemistry 
being subsidiary, but arranged so as to supply the indispensable 
foundation for a course in elementary biology with special reference to- 
ils bearing on horticulture and agriculture. We are disposed to think 
that in many schools in rural areas a large part of the science course 
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might with advantage, be planned on the general lines indicated in 
Sir Edward Russell’s ‘ Lessons on Soil,’ with appropriate examples 
drawn largely from the local environment.” 

(/) “ We suggest that science courses for girls m Modern schools 
and Senior classes should in their later stages frequently have a 
biological trend, though occasion should be taken to impart to the work 
much of the exactness and discipline of the experimental sciences and 
to train the girls in habits of careful observation and clear thinking. 
The work should not be confined to botany, as the study of simple 
forms of animal life can under a wise and skilful teacher be made an 
admirable means of widening and disciplining the pupils sympathies, 
and giving her broad hygienic ideals and a knowledge of nature which 
may increase her happiness and her efficiency as a human being. The 
courses m science for girls should be brought into connection with the 
instruction in hygiene and in domestic subjects, more particularly 
housecraft. The teachers of science and domestic subjects should keep 
closely in touch and collaborate in drawing up their syllabuses in 
these subjects.” 

(g) “ We regard it as especially important that instruction in 
elementary physiology and hygiene, developing out of the lessons in 
elementary biology, should be given to all boys and girls in Modern 
schools and Senior classes Such instruction should be largely the 
practical outcome of a study of elementary biology, ti'eated not as a series 
of classifications but as the study of the development of form and 
function in suitable types of plant and animal life, leading up to a study 
of how the human body is built up and how it works Such instruction 
in biology and elementary physiology, if properly carried out, might well 
provide the basis for a right attitude to many social problems . 

(a) Personal Hygiene — How to keep the human organism fit, and 
subsidiary lessons on the importance of fresh air, sunlight, exercise, rest 
and cleanliness. 

(b) The Hygiene of the Home, —Vsfxih special reference to light, 
ventilation, sanitation, the proper care of food, and so forth. 

(c) General Hygiene — Which would include a brief account of the 
public health service, and the measures taken by public authorities to 
safeguard the health of the community 

The course in hygiene for girls should also include a certain amount 
of niothercraft teaching, which might be planned as a fairly intensive 
course on the lines indicated in the Board’s Circular 1353, and would 
complete the training in hygiene given as part of the general curriculum ” 

{h) “ Science courses for boys and girls who have been unable to 
keep pace with the more forward children, and have been placed in 
separate classes in non -selective Modern schools and within Senior 
classes, might be largely confined to elementary physics, with abundant 
illustrations showing the practical applications of the simple principles 
involved. It would seem on the whole inadvisable to teach more than 
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the bare elements of chemistry to such children, as they would not 
probably, as a rule, have much aptitude for abstract thouj^ht. We think, 
however, that, with the general science course as a basis, the science 
teaching of such children should include a considerable element of 
elementary biology, which should be linked up with instruction in 
elementary physiology and hygiene on the lines indicated above. 
Incidentally, we desire to state that in our view the instruction in nature 
study and elements of science given in primary schools to the children 
below the age of 11 should not stop, as is often the case, at the age of 
8 plus. Instruction in these subjects should proceed continuously up to 
the age of 11 plus so that when children pass to a Modern school or 
Senior class they will be in a better position to benefit from the course 
in science there given. The preparatory work done by the children up 
to the age of 1 1 plus will best consist of nature study in the widest sense 
of that expression. The methods of study should be observational, and 
nothing should be included which could not be examined by the 
children themselves 

(i) la general in Modern schools and Senior classes for boys the 
part of the science course which deals with elementary physics and 
chemistry should be brought into close relation with the courses in 
mathematics and handwork. Such correlation might well follow the 
lines indicated in Educational Pamphlet No. 36 issued by the Board of 
Education. In the same way any lessons in the science course which 
deal with elementary biology and geology should be handled in such a 
way as to show their bearing on gardening, and, in schools with an 
agricultural bias, on agriculture generally 

330. We invite attention to experiments that are being conducted 
ill England, in Canada, m the United States of America, in the Punjab 
and m the United Provinces, m organizing general science courses. 
In constructing the new courses, the co-operation of the Agricultural 
Department, the Veterinary Department, the Public Health Department 
and other Departments concerned with the social seiarices should be 
invoked. The purpose and aims of the primary and post-primary 
schools may be kept steadily in view, and the courses in the three stages 
of the chain of educational provision should be devised for the definite 
purposes of the several stages as well as parts of a continuous system 
In particular, the general science course with realistic bias in the 
post-primary school should lead naturally to, Without being in any 
way dictated by, the science courses in the pre-university schools. 
The latter courses will include the content of the science courses 
in the existing Intermediate courses. The value of project methods 
may be kept in mind and the development of function as well as of 
knowledge. The aim of the course will be in no sense to tram future 
specialists, but to train pupils to reason logically from facts, to give 
them some knowledge of the meaning of scientific truth and the nature 
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of fact, and to develop in pupils a sense of law and a sense of fact based 
on scientific observation and investigation of the phenomena in their 
environment. These ends if rightly conceived and earned out can be 
achieved by training in elementary science. So conceived, the course 
must be capable of stretching the brains of the best pupils and it must 
be a systematic and an organized study. Adequate, practical and 
demonstration work must be done, but m the elementary stages insis- 
tence on careful training in laboratory technique essential for special- 
ized science studies is out of place and unnecessary. 

Absorption of Content of Hygiene Courses in Courses in Cognate Subjects, 
331. The existing courses in Vernacular schools m hygiene and the 
hygiene content of the hygiene and domestic economy courses in the 
Anglo-vernacular schools may be incorporated in the general elementary 
•science course as studies in applied biology, chemistry and physics. 

332 If it is objected that the existing hygiene course consisting as 
It does of a stock-pot of scientific data taken from biology, physiology, 
pathology, chemistry, medicine and surgery, domestic science, 
•economics, etc., cannot be wholly incorporated in a general elementary 
science course, the constituent parts of the course might be incorpora- 
ted, where appropriate, m the general science course and' the domestic 
^economy course If this is undesirable, the course as it stands may be 
retained, provided steps are taken to make the teaching of it more 
effective than it is at present 

Courses tn School Gardening and Elementary Agricultural Science as 
Practical Non- Vo call of tal Subjects tn School Curricula, 

333, The statistical returns for the year 1934-35 include the follow- 
ing figures in regard to school gardens : — 



Number of 

f Attendance 


Circle 

schools with 
gardens. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Total 

Sagaing 

110 

3,207 

1,291 

4,498 

Ran^^oon 

Arakan .. ^ ... 

*2 



•• 

Irrawaddy 

11 

561 

386 

947 

Mag we 

8 

353 

244 

597 

Pegu . . 

2 

48 

46 

94 

Tenasserim 

1 


... 

* 

Total 

133 

4,169 

1,967 

6,136 


Past Discouragement of School Gardening, 

334. There is at present no special Inspector in charge of school 
gardening. The following extract from the Report of the Vernacular 
Education Committee! 1924, explains why the posts of one Assistant 
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Inspector of Schools and four Deputy Inspectors of Schools were 
abolished. The Vernacular Education Committee, 1924, said : 

* “ We have omitted from our proposed syllabus object lessons and 

Object Lessons-School gardening. The teaching of the former 

Gardening. schools is said to be bad and as such has no 

value. As regards the latter : the purpose of 
instruction in it is given in paragraphs 1 and 2 at pages 88 of the Burma 
Educational Calendar, 1923-24. No fault can be found with the some- 
what grandiose terms in which it is set out ; but we doubt whether 
actual facts vindicate the language. The scheme was started in 1913 
and there are now 323 schools, in which the subject is taught. A sum 
of Rs. 5,484 IS spent annually on them for supplies of seeds, for bonuses 
of Rs 20 each to thirty schools out of the total number, and for prizes 
of Rs. 5 each to deserving pupils, and this seems rather meagre when 
managers have apparently to supply the land — and even if this is only a 
patch 20' X 30', it may not always be easy to obtain — and the tools and 
the manure and the seeds (ot which the Department does not guarantee 
a supply). In the circumstances it is perhaps not surprising that school 
gardening is said to be unpopular with them The expenditure on the 
inspecting staff is more lavish : four Sub- Inspectors of Schools and one 
Assistant Inspector of Schools account for a yearly total of Rs 16,936, 
of which some Rs 4,000 is paid out in travelling allowance and 
Rs. 3,000 in establishment charges such as peons, contingencies, etc. 
The qualification of the Assistant Inspector of Schools is a degree in 
Agricultui'e (B.Ag., Poona) : those of the Sub- Inspectors of Schools we 
are informed are six months’ training in gardening in Ceylon eleven 
years ago. On these facts the criticism that we would offer is that it 
would be better, if the amount now spent on the staff were to be spent 
on the schools and gardens. 

A scheme for increased expenditure on this subject was recently 
submitted to the Local Government. No revision of the staff was 
attempted, but an increase of some Rs. 10,000 was proposed for 
Grants to teachers, grants for equipment and expenses for seeds and 
annual shows. ” The scheme was rejected on the ground that the 
expenditure which was already being incurred on school gardens, was 
largely wasted. With this we agree and would aej^ that in our opinion 
a child would learn more in a month in a special technical school or 
class than it can at present during the several years it may spend at a 
school, that happens to possess one of these gardens. The abolition of 
this subject will result in a saving of Rs. 22,000 per annum.” 

* * ♦ * 

335. The figures quoted show that some gardens, owing to the 
interest of some teachers, are still maintained, but the figures signify 
little. It is arguable that it was unfortunate that the Vernacular 

* Pages 21 and 22 of the Report oi the Vernacular Education Committee, 1924. 
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Education Committee of 1924 adopted the attitude expressed in the 
quotation above. Reformation not abolition, in our opinion, should 
have been the policy adopted. As a result of the abolition of the 
special Inspectorate and this subject the Vernacular curriculum was set 
more firmly in “ bookish ” ways. 

Positive Policy of Encouragement Proposed. 

336. Ninety per cent of the people of Burma exist on the cultivation 
of the soil and associated occupations. It is arguable that these 
occupations and the why and wherefore of them should occupy an 
important place, side by side with the subjects of “ liberal ’’ instruction 
in the education of the people. It is arguable that every pupil in 
primary and post-primary schools should engage in some practical 
studies connected with the soil. We do not suggest that vocational 
training should be given m primary and post-primary schools, but that 
“ liberal ’’ studies m languagei arithmetic, history and geography can 
be reinforced by realistic practical studies in the school garden on 
neighbouring farm lands and in the country-side generally. We 
consider it desirable that every primary and post-primary school 
should have a garden and that skilled instruction should be given 
in the garden. Unskilled instruction is worse than useless. The 
Linlithgow Commission expressed itself emphatically on this topic. 
The garden must not be a mere vegetable or fiow^er plot, but a systematic 
attempt to provide a range of training in the growing of local vegetableSf. 
fruit and flowers and instruction in the principles underlying growth. 
Pupils should be encouraged to take a proprietary interest in the garden. 
The planning of the garden requires care and will give infinite scope for 
variety of lay-out and contents. It should be planned to produce fully 
and economically throughout the year. Many experiments of absorbing 
interest to the children and of value to the community could be done in 
Burma under skilled guidance from the Agricultural Department. A 
few may be suggested, e.g , tillage, rotation of crops, vegetables and 
flowers, inter-cropping, the propagation and care of fruit trees and 
shrubs, seed raising, manuring, the value of hoeing, trenching and 
digging, of controlling pests and diseases Many other experiments 
will no doubt occur to the minds of those interested. The garden can 
be used as an out-door laboratory where the study of science indoors can 
be supplemented by observation of plant and animal life out of doors. 
The running of the garden can be linked with the teaching of language, 
arithmetic and geometry and other subjects and may be used to give 
to these subjects a living significance. In other countries, school 
gardening has been associated with fruitful experiments and instruction 
in such varied subjects as the care of live-stock, the keeping of poultry,, 
pigs, bees, rabbits and goats and dairying. Such experiments and 
instruction are an extension of the general science course and the 
application of theoretical science to practical ends of sound educational 
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:as well as of utilitarian value, A beginning has been made in the 
direction of such practical extension of education in Burma in a few 
schools only — notably, in the Methodist Anglo-Vernacular School, 
Thongwa, and in the Vernacular Training Classes at Chaungwa and 
Kyaukse, and in some Mission Vernacular schools among Karens and 
Kachins. The experiments at Thongwa and Chaungwa are deficient 
from the educational point of view in so far as the practical work is not 
associated with theoretical science work. This is a deficiency that can 
•easily be remedied. 

337. Apart from efforts that must be made and have been proposed 
towards compulsory education for all children, the most fruitful advance 
that could be made in education in Burma would be a great increase in 
numbers of schools of the type at Thongwa and a great increase in the 
number of teachers trained on the lines of the experiment at Chaungwa. 
The training of teachers must, of course, precede other developments. 
The subject is a difficult one ’» there is not in Burma, at present, outside 
the Agricultural Department, sufficient knowledge and experience to 
deal with it satisfactorily. Wisdom and caution indicate that advice 
and expert guidance are necessary preliminaries to the development of 
this most valuable instruction. 

338. In passing, we may observe that recently the Government of 
India have allotted a large sum of money to be expended in the provinces 
on schemes of rural reconstruction An expenditure of 5 lakhs of rupees 
in Burma, assuming that land could be purchased at Rs. 50 per acre, 
would provide, for all time, 1,000 sites of 10 acres each for rural schools 
throughout the Province On these sites could be established not only 
schools and school gardens and, where necessary, small experimental 
farms, but also rural reconstruction centres. 

Courses tn hlemeniary Agticultural Science 

339. The Linlithgow Commission said : * “ We are altogether 

opposed to the purely theoretical teaching of agriculture at the high 
stage as this would merely mean the addition of another subject, which 
would be regarded as an easy one to be ‘ crammed ’ for the 
matriculation examination ; nor, where high schools are situated m the 
towns and are filled by town lads, do we advise the addition of any 
•course in agriculture. Where, however, schools contain a Lirge 
proportion of boys from rural areas and have facilities for the provision 
of a farm or a garden, the case is different 

The addition to the curriculum of a combined course of practical 
and theoretical instruction in elementary agriculture somewhat on the 
lines of that now given in the middle schools of the Punjab type but of 
.a rather more advanced character would, we believe, be productive of 
:good results.*^ 

See page 540 paragraph 461 of the Report. 
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Existing “ Book ** Course in Agriculture should be abandoned. 

340 A course in agriculture has been included in the Anglo- 
vernacular high school syllabuse&i so far as we can ascertain, since 
1895. We underftand that the existing course has not been varied 
since its prescription in 1914. The text-books prescribed in connection#, 
with the course have been altered from time to time This is the* 
syllabus : — 

“ Soils and sub-soils : their nature, origin, formation and consti- 
tution. 

Rocks, principal kinds (1) igneous as granite, syenite, basalt, trap, 
tracliNte, obsidian, pumice, etc ; (2) Aqueous or sedimentary, as 
limestone, sandstone, clay, shales, conglomerate, etc. ; (3) Metamor- 
phic as gneiss, schists, clay-slate, marble. The weathering of 
common rocks and the nature of the soils which are derived from them. 

Agencies ; (1) Water as a solvent , wearing action ; ram, rivers 
and streams ; ice : (2) Air, action of its gases ; wind-wearing and 
transportations : (3) Changes of temperature ; (4) Plants and 

animals. 

Properties of Soils : Physical colour of soils, specihc gravity, 
absorption and retention of water, movements of water, capillary action,, 
transpiration and evaporation, porosity and adhesiveness, shrinkage, 
hygroscopic action and temperature 

Sub-soil General characters ; its effects upon soil , depth of soil 
and sub-soil 

Composition : Physical constituents, sand, clay, lime, humus, etc. 
Chemical composition, principal elements, the abundance of each and 
their value as plant-food 

Classification of soil: (1) Revenue classification; (2) General 
classification according to physical constituents, sandy, soil clay, 
soil loams, etc. The principal soils of Burma and their distributions 
No regular instruction is provided in the schools in connection with 
this course, and no practical instruction is provided. Generally, a 
teacher interested in the subject helps the pupils to “ cram the 
prescribed books 


341. The following figures show the numbers of candidates who 
have offered agriculture in the High School Examinations during the 
past ten years : — 


Year. 

Number of 
Candidates. 

Year. 

Number of 
Candidates. 

1935 



158 

■■ 

• •• 


455 

19 U 

• mm 


185 

■EH 



365 

1933 

. . • 


185 



*« . 

433 

19^2 


• •• 

240 




518 

1931 


1 

392 


• •• 

1 

475 
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and the following table shows the schools from which candidates, who 
offered the subject in March 1935, came : — 


Name of School. 

(1) 

Europeans 
g or Anglo- 
Indians. 

m 

.1 

XJ 

a 

(3) 

2 Burmese 

r 

.3 

IS 

u 

(5) 

S Karens. 

QO 

4^ 

X3 

o 

(7) 

3 Total. 

Government High School, Sagaing 

... 

... 

2 

.. 



2 

"Wesley High School, M6nv’wa 


2 

11 

... 

... 


13 

All Saints’ S.F.G , Shwebo 

1 

6 

16 

... 

... 

• 

23 

Government High School, Taung- 


• • • 

1 


••• 


1 

dwmgyi. 








Wesley Boys’ High School, 

... 

1 

... 

1 


... 

2 

Mandalay. 








Government Anglo-Vernacular 


1 

... 

... 

.. 

••• 

1 

High School, Maymyo 








Government High School, 

... 


1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Yam^lhm 








Aided National High School, 


... 

1 


... 


1 

Pyawbwe 



8 





Government High School, 




• 


8 

Myingyan. 








Government High School, 

.* 


1 



... 

1 

MoLilmem. 








Government High School, 



4 


... 


4 

Kyaukpyu 








Government High School, Insein 
Synam High School, S>riam 
Chettyars’ High School, Kanbe 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

• • » 


... 

2 

5 

1 

JR.C M. High School, Gyobingauk 

... 


*3 




3 

Government High School, 

... 

1 

1 


. . . 


2 

Henzada 








A.B.M Karen High School, 



... 

• • « 

1 


1 

Henzada. 

I 







Government High School, Maubin 

1 



1 



1 

Government High School, Rangoon 

j 

1 

19 

3 


. .. 

23 

Cushing High School, Rangoon 
Methodist Boys’ High School, 



1 

1 




1 

1 

Rangoon. 

St Anthony’s Boys’ High School, 


19 









... 

* . . 

19 

Rangoon 








A.B M Union Hall, Rangoon 

... 

7 

0 

► ... 


... 

8 

St Gabriel’s, Rangoon 

... 

23 


... 



23 

Private Candidates 

— 

3 

‘’*6 


* 2 

... 

11 

Gr\nd Total 

2 

65 

80 

5 

4 

... 

156 


342. We are of opinion that after due notice to the schools this 
-course should be eliminated from the curriculum. 

343 The question arises whether, in addition to the proposed 
course in school gardening and the proposed general science course 
with a bias and emphasis on biology relative to plant and animal life in 
Burma, a course in agricultural science should be prescribed for post- 
primary rural schools. 
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The Develofmeni of Courses tn Elementary Agricultural Science 

as a N on-vocational Practical Science Course ]or Post-pnmary 

Schools. 

344. The Linlithgow Commission discussed this and cognate 
questions at great length in its Report. The material is too bulky for 
reproduction here ; we refer all concerned to the Report. The Com- 
mission was of opinion that a combined course of practical and 
theoretical instruction in agricultural science would be a valuable 
course and that the organization of courses on the lines developed in 
the Punjab offered the most promising method. There is a con- 
siderable literature on the subject of agricultural science courses 
in secondary schools, and in many countries there are valuable 
experimental data for guidance, e.g , in the Punjab, in Canada (the 
McDonald plan), in the United States of America, in Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika and Kenya and in Australia The Board of Education 
{England) has published instructive material having bearing on the 
subject. 

345. It appears to be generally agreed that any course in agriculture 
introduced into the ordinary post-pniHary school, must be definitely 
scientific in content and practice. Its ‘‘academic’' value must be 
equivalent to the value of the general science course and linkable with 
pure science courses of later stages of education whether vocational or 
academic The lines on which such a course might be organized may 
be indicated by the Punjab courses or the agricultural science courses 
in such experimental secondary schools as Knaresborough in England or 
Welshpool in Wales. It may be noted that in England the attempt 
to develop agricultural courses has diminished in the schools which 
attempted the experiment twenty years ago. The tendency is 
more and more to leave instruction in agriculture for vocational 
purposes, to vocational institutions and to concentrate in the ordinary 
schools on laying the foundation of a sound general education 
Where it is possible to deal with biology as well as chemistry and 
physics, particularly if a school garden is available and properly used, 
the tendency is to develop biological studies. Of course, conditions m 
England are different from those of Buimna and the example of the 
Punjab is a safer guide for Burma. The development of a suitable 
course requires laboratory equipment, a garden or farm, skilled and 
qualified teachers of science and practical agriculture. These require- 
ments will have to be met before any step can be taken in the 
direction of making an elementary study of agricultural science a 
subject of general “ liberal educational value in the schools. We 
suggest that the matter should be examined by the education and other 
.authorities concerned with a view to devising a course suitable for the 
Province. 

Vocational courses in agriculture are discussed in Part III. 
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Domestic Science^ Needlework^ etc. 

346. The returns for 1934-35 include the following numbers of pupils;: 
undergoing courses : — 


Weaving — In Anglo vernacular Schools, 


Sagaing Circle 


Pupils. 

56 

Pegu Circle 

... 

39 

In 

Sagaing Circle 

Vernacular Schools. 

Pupils. 

33 

Rangoon Circle 

... 

48 

Magwe Circle 

... 

26 

Pegu Circle 

. . 

85 

Tenasserim Circle 

... . . ... 



Lace Making — Anglo-vernacular Schools, 

Pupils.. 

Rangoon Circle I . 34 


Needlework — A nglo~vc macular Schools. 



Schools. 

Pupils.. 

Magwe Circle 

3 

52 

Sagaing Circle 

4 

194 

Rangoon Circle I 

12 

1»2V9 

Rangoon Circle II ... 

20 

3,116 

Arakan Circle . . 

2 

74 

Pegu Circle 

13 

708 

Irrawaddy Circle 

8 

762 

Mandalay Circle 

5 

283 

Tenasserim Circle ... 

15 

929 


Vernacular Schools 



Schools 

Pupils. 

Magwe Circle 

91 

3,447 

Sagaing Circle 

. 170 

4,223 

Rangoon Circle 

96 

2,917 

Pegu Circle 

203 

5,578 

Irrawaddy Circle 

350 

6,430 

Mandalay Circle 

129 

2,865 

Tenasserim Circle 

.. 249 

6,383 

English Schools, 



Schools. 

Pupils. 

Pegu Circle 

1 

82 

Arakan Circle 

1 

40 

Cookery 


256 

Dressmaking 

... 

156 
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Defictencies of Existing^ Training Facilities. 

347. It has already been mentioned that at present there are no 
facilities in Burma for trainin^j women teachers in domestic science 
Moreover, the Inspectorate does not include a woman with specialist 
training in any of the subjects under discussion. The existing courses 
for teachers under training for service in Vernacular schools prescribe 
training for these teachers in needlework only. An overhaul of the 
syllabuses in all the practical subjects for girls should, we think, be 
undertaken Towards this end, we are of opinion that suitable women 
candidates should be selected for a full course of training at King’s 
College of Household and Social Science, London University, or at 
Bristol University. After satisfactory training, the women should be 
instructed to make a study of living conditions in Burma, of foodstuffs, 
of methods of cooking, of water-supply, of sanitation, of the modes of 
life in urban and rural areas, of domestic amenities, of the traditional 
duties of women and girls m the home and of other relevant matters, 
and applying the fundamental principles of domestic science and 
accepted principles in domestic economy and housecraft and, in 
oonsultation with those competent to assist, devise courses in the 
subjects suitable for primary and post-primary schools and for training 
centres for women teachers. The first care of the experts, after suitable 
courses have been drafted, will be the training of teachers to conduct 
the new courses 


Manual Training and Handici afts 

348 The following tables show the returns fc-r 1934-35 of the 
numbers of pupils in Anglo- vernacular and Vernacular schools 
undergoing courses m manual training and handicrafts : — 

Blacksmith Work — 135 pupils. 

Hand and Eye Training 


Circle 

No. of 
Schools 

No of 
Pupils 

[Anglo-Vernacular ) 




Sagaing 

Kan goon I 


1 

^00 

Rangoon II 

Arakan 

... 

4 

657 

Federated Shan States 

• «. 

• » * 

. 

Magwe 

Irrawaddy 


1 

113 

Mandalay 


1 

110 

Pegu 

... 

2 

194 

Tenasserim 

— 

5 

603 

Total 


14 

1,977 


19 
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Hand and Eye Training — concld. 


Circle 

No Of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

{Verfiacular ) 



Magwe 

2 

212 

Sagaing 

5 

532 

Rangoon I 

8 

1,515 

Arakan 

4 


Fegu 


. . 

Irrawaddy 

i 

264 

Tenac»serini 

4 

376 

Federated Shan States 



Mandalay 



Total 

24 

2,899 

{English ) 



Tenasserim . . 

4 

509 

Pegu 

1 

140 

Total 

5 

6^9 


Existing Hand and Eye Training in Schools Inadequate, 

349. Time is ripe for a review of the instruction m practical subiects 
1 the schools Appendices VIII, X and XI of the Vernacular Education 
'ode prescribe courses in clay-modelhnj^, cane work and wood-work, in 
eedlework and in practical weavinj^ recommended in the Vernacular 
chools We have already mentioned that retrenchment abolished the 
ost of Deputy Inspector of Manual Training and placed the respcn- 
Ibility of paying twelve teachers of slojd work in Vernacular schools 
n the Local Education Authorities in whose jurisdiction the teachers 
/ere employed Here and there in the schools an interested teacher 
,ives some instruction in manual work in the lower piimary classes and 
)eputy Inspectresses make strenuous efforts to keep the teaching of 
leedlewcrk going in as many schools as possible The general position 
>f manual instruction in the Vernacular schools and in Anglo-vernacular 
nd English schools is, however, entirely unsatisfactc ry. In Anglo* 
ernacular and English schools, except for needlework for girls, manual 
raining is almost entirely neglected 

The Functions of Handicraft Instruction, 

350. The courses prescribed for Vernacular schools are satisfactory 
o far as they go, but at present they represent little of value in the 
chools. The practical subjects have been looked on for long as 
acidental to the mam subjects. Modern education systems are placing 
he practical subjects among the main subjects of the curriculum of the 
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primary school and the school for the adolescent. To-day, in Europe 
and America, there is hardly a subject’’ that is not used as a means 
not only of liberal education but also of developing practical skills* 
Unorganized handiwork is giving way to organized craft instruction 
with a view to developing skill in the use of hand and eye and the 
senses generally. No education can aftord to neglect such experience 
and development. It is the basis of all living and the foundation of 
all that IS termed academic ” The business of the handicraft teacher 
in developing manipulative skill is to develop in children a conception of 
accuracy and to induce the joy of creating and the joy of completing 
a job Craftsmanship demands and develops good taste, the ability to 
enjoy and appreciate design, colour, harmony, material and uoikmanship 
These abilities can be induced in pupils by sound instruction in a cratt. 
Handiciafts provide the means of education through activity necessary 
for children The Hadow Reports on the primary school and on the 
education of the adolescent sum up the trend of authoritative educational 
opinion on the place of practical instruction in modern education 
These Reports should be studied The attitude of education authorities 
in England tovvards practical instruction may be gauged bv the fact 
that two special training colleges now give a considerable part of their 
time to training >oung teachers in various forms of handicraft Some 
20 other training cclleges for men and a number of tiaming colleges for 
women give up to live or six hrurs a week to training in handicrafts 
Many teachers now enteiing the profession in England are not trained 
exclusively on academic lines. They aie as well educated as other 
teachers, but have a practical bias The Board of Education has 
reorganized its handicraft inspectoiate and is employing men of good 
academic education able to inspect the usual work of a school, but with 
ability and training to deal with handicrafts as practical masters of 
particular crafts which they have practised and studied Burma is a 
land ot manual crafts associated with agriculture, with the erection and 
maintenance of the home and with the making of the household utensils 
and w'earii g apparel Cottage industries of many kinds are cained on 
by laige number^ of tlie people For these reasons, and for educational 
reasons, the development of manual skills shc uld have an important 
place in the education of the children of Burma Literary education has 
all but crowded out of the schools attempts that have been made, from 
time to time, to develop this important kind of instruction. A well- 
balanced cuiriculum requires that instruction in piactical subjects 
should once more find a' place, an important place, in the education 
system This is recognized m the educational leconstruction that is 
now going on in many parts of the woild 

Stej>$ io be taken to Develop Handici aft Instruction. 

351. Burma is, at present, deficient in the facilities and the personnel 
wherewith to make a beginning with the remtroducticn of manual 
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training in her schools. A start might be made by using skilled 
craftsmen as instructors or^ alternatively, ordinary class teachers might 
be left to supervise pupils engaged in handicrafts for “ self-expression 
Experience elsewhere has shown that the former method leads to 
formality and to meticulous model making, while the latter method 
leads to unorganized work of no educational value. A handicraft has a 
definite technique which must be taught and learned Moreover, the 
teaching of a handicraft should be based on dehnite educational 
processes related to other subjects in the curriculum For such teaching, 
trained teachers are essential It is suggested that the first step to be 
taken towards the revivification of handicraft teaching m the schools in 
Burma be the selection of suitable candidates for specialised training so 
that they may in turn train teachers. 

352 It should be remembered that handicraft teaching requires 
special accommodation and equipment Few Vernacular sclipols, at 
present, can allot such accommodation or afford equipment other than 
cheap materials such as clay or simple weaving materials Crafts such 
as wood- work, metal work, weaving, etc., require relatively expensive 
equipment and room 

353. We consider the introduction of handicraft teaching one of the 
most vital of our recommendations and urge that this recommendation 
be followed up with vigour and that, after due consideration of all the 
relevant data, some form of handicraft teaching should be introduced 
into every primary and post-primary school. 

Drawing, 

354, The following figures show the numbers of children who 
received some mstmction in drawing during the year 1934-35 — 


Circle 

Number of 
Schools 

Number of 
Pupils 

Govenimcnt A 7iglo 'Vernacular 



Schools 

1 


Sagaing 

4 

521 

Rangoon I 

1 

h4 

Rangoon II 



Arakan 

”'2 , 

*239 

Magwe . . 

6 

452 

Irrawaddy 

y 

1,160 

Mandalay 

2 

439 

Pegu 

4 

777 

Teiiassenm . . 

7 

968 

Shan States 

2 

227 

I'otal 

37 

4,847 
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Circle. 

No of 
Schools. 

No of 
Pupils 

Aided Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools. 



Sagaing 

1 

no 

Rangoon 1 

12 

3,070 

Rangoon II 

21 

5,771 

Arakan 


. 

Magwe . , 

1 

56 

Irrawaddy 

6 

846 

Mandalay 

3 

360 

Pegu 

17 

2,059 

Tenasserim 

6 

868 

Shan States 

1 

228 

Total 

68 

13,377 

Vernacular Schools 



Sagaing 

16 

1,112 

Rangoon I 

61 

4,366 

Arakan 



Magwe 

117 

3,406 

Irrawaddy 

244 

9,458 

Mandala> 

1(^0 

3,905 

I’egu 

240 

9,287 

Teiia'^senm 

20 

754 

Shan States 

10 

713 

Total 

808 

33,001 


The h^iires at face value appear reasonably satisfactory It must be 
remembered, however, that the teaching of drawing in Vernacular 
schools IS in the hands of teachers, the large majority of whom have no 
special aptitude and have had no special preparation for teaching the 
subject. Since over 60 per cent of these schools are single-teacher 
schools, the difficulty of introducing skilled instruction in drawing into 
the Vernacular school is great The absence of skilled instructors 
need not detract from the practice of drawing m the school. The 
aveiage teacher is capable of giving advice and guidance so long as he is 
wise enough to remember his own limitations and if he keeps in mind 
the object of drawing as a school subject 

355. We have no space to quote here, but we recommend that the 
Burmese translation of our report reproduce in full the paragraphs m 
the First Hadow Report dealing with this subject. 

Physical Education E.xisting Organization 

356. In some wa>s physical training has made remarkable progress 

in recent years The development of organized games and drill m 
Anglo-vernacular and English schools has been satisfactory. In 
1933-34, 233 Anglo-vernacular schools, 36 English schools and 

4,209 Vernacular schools were returned as giving instruction in drill. 
It has already been mentioned that a scheme for the improvement of 
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physical training that was started in 1928 with a nucleus of a part-time 
Director of Physical Instructioni an Assistant Inspector of Schools and 
two Deputy Inspectors of Schools has been whittled down to the post of 
Assistant Inspector of Schools. The remaining Assistant Inspector of 
Schools has been successful in keeping interest in physical training 
alive in many parts of Burma outside Rangoon, and by holding courses 
of instruction in the districts and on Cabin Island, has imbued con- 
siderable numbers of young teachers with ideas and interest in physical 
training. The position is not, however, as satisfactory as the face value 
of the above figures may suggest. A good deal of the instruction is of 
a perfunctory kind, and in many Vernacular schools the drill consists 
of little more than a few exercises practised for the pleasure of the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools when he pays the school a visit The 
older generations of Vernacular teachei's have no use for the subject 
Most Vernacular schools lack space and facilities for physical education 
In the Vernacular schools and among Burmese parents, generally, there 
is rooted objection to physical training for girls. Courageous action on 
the part of the instructresses and the Burmese girls in the Training 
College and m several girls’ schools m undergoing instruction in drill, 
gymnastics and dancing m suitable gymnastic costume is breaking down 
the objection in the larger centres of population. 

357. No one who has seen a Vernacular primary school in which an 
enthusiastic teacher with some idea of the impoitance of physical 
training has interested the children in the games, the exercises, the 
rhythms and simple action plays suitable to the age of the children, car 
doubt the value of the training to the children and its beneficial effects 
on physical and mental development. The striking difference in the 
tone of such a school and the alert interest of the children, as comparec 
to the inert 'tonelessness and the air of drudgery and mechanical routine 
of the average school is unmistakable To watch children act anc 
dance, for example, the parts in the “Pied Piper of Hamelin ” ir 
Burmese, as we have done, is an object lesson m the value of learning 
by action and play and of rhythmical development of mind and body 
The child wants to play and needs to play 

358. While organized games are valuable factors in education, thej 
should not be permitted to crowd out systematic gymnastics, swimming 
(where possible), athletics, scouting and guiding and other physical 
activities. Organized games benefit most the healthiest and strongest 
pupils and tend to impose the role of spectator on pupils w^ho are most 
in need of physical education. For this reason, it is desirable that the 
physical instructor should be trained to keep a ^\’atchful eye on physical 
education to ensure that the pupils most in need of physical development 
receive due attention. It is the business of the instructor to detect 
under-developed physique, due to nutritional or other causes, and to 
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apply remedial exercises. It is his business to induce the tonic effect in 
body and brain and habits of discipline, obedience, ready response and 
self-control, which it is the function of physical education to develop. 

Physical Education an Essential Part of Education^ 

359. The necessity of physical education as a part of a well- 
balanced system of education has been recognized, if not always 
practised, through the ages. The Greeks and Romans valued such 
education and believed that physical cultivation helped towards 
intellectual and moral worth The present century has witnessed in 
Europe more and more emphasis on the necessity for the training of the 
body as well as the mind. Systems of physical training based on 
scientific study of the growth of the child and the adolescent hive been 
organized The best known is the Swedish system of educational 
gymnastics The Board of Education’s publication Syllabuses of 
Physical Training and the Reference Book of Gymnastic Training for 
Boys ” gives in convenient form syllabuses of exercises for all ages from 
6 to 18, and suitable for all states of accommodation and equipment. 

The Training and Recruitment of Suitable Staff. 

360. Physical education must be placed definitely in the curriculum, 
A specialist staff is required for training the teachers of the future. 
A man and woman, preferably with honours degrees in science and with 
physical aptitudes and sound physical development, should be selected 
to undergo courses in England, the man to be drafted to the physical 
training centre at Glasgow, the only institute giving a three-year course 
for men, and the woman to Chelsea or Dunfermline or Sheffield. 

Music, Smiling, Dancing. 

361. The statistical returns for the year 1934-35 show that the 
following pupils received some instruction in singing : — 

[Vocal Music) 1934-35 


Circle 

Number of 
Schools 

Pupils. 

Anglo-Vcrnacular 



Sagaing 

. 

««« 

Rangoon I 

6 

739 

Raiigoon II 

6 

1,100 

Arakan 

2 

130 

Magwe 

... 


Irrawaddy 

4 

*901 

Mandalay . 

1 

152 

Pegu 

2 

101 

Toungoo 

9 

1,1 H3 

Federated Shan States 

4 

429 

Total 

34 

4,795 
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(Vocal Mustc) 1954-55- -concld. 


Circle. i 

Number of 
Schools 

Pupils. 

Engltsh, 



Toungoo 

5 

1,264 

Pegu 

... 


Rangoon II 

8 

2,307 

English Total 

13 

3,571 

Anglo-veriiaciilar Total 

34 

4,795 

1 

Grand I otal 

47 

8,366 


It will be noted that Vernacular schools do not fi^^ure in the returns. 
Actually many Karen Vernacular schools practise sin^in^^. Music and 
dancing play no part in instruction in the Burmese Vernacular 
schools. Singers, musicians, actors and actresses of the popular i>we 
are looked on as members of a lower order of society — phet-kwek-sa. 
This attitude dies hard among the older generations of Burmans. The 
younger generations are less concerned to despise the singer, the dancer 
and the musician. 

362. It IS natural for children to sing and dance and there is no 
reason why they should not be encouraged to do so in the schools. 
Percussion bands and simple folk dances are useful instruments of 
mental and physical development. There is material in the Maha-gita 
and in U Ba Shoe’s Song Book for singing and acting playlets in 
primary schools. A teacher worth his salt would find no difficulty in 
improvising materials for children from local folk tales and songs or from 
the mythology and history of Burma. The sixteen Burmese Muses and 
U Shin Gyt could be drawn on for materials Variations of Hie dam 
ihan^ Sidaw than, Bongyi than, 0-zt than suitable for children could be 
devised. 

363. In different parts of Burma there are special dances and dance 
rituals in connection with pagoda festivals and in connection with 
i>hdngyibyans ; but they are not folk dances. Be that as it may, there is 
no reason why simple rhythmical dances based on local folklore and 
snatches of song should not be devised. The average village school is a 
dull place ; it is no wonder that the children are bored. They are often 
driven to dull mechanical tasks by mechanical teaching. The children 
need to be encouraged to express their jote-de-vtvre and there is no 
better means of doing this than by musiCi singing and dancing as well 
as by games and practical creative work. 
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Pah and Sanskrit, 

364 . The specialists in these subjects may be instructed to examine 
the existing courses with a view to adjusting them to the proposed 
reorganization. 

Course tn Commerce and Business Organization, 

365. No course in this subject is prescribed for the Vernacular 
school. We suggest in Part III, which deals with vocational 
education, that a coux*se similar to the course at present prescribed for 
Anglo-vernacular schools should be prescribed for Commercial 
schools. The present course for Anglo-vernacular schools is, in our 
opinion, not suitable for children of fifteen year's of age. Should it be 
deemed desirable to conduct the course in the pre-university school, we 
suggest that it be linked with the University Intermediate courses in 
economics 

366. Apart from the bias that may be given in suitable schools 
towards commercial arithmetic, we do not recommend that shorthand,, 
typewriting and commercial arithmetic should be taught as vocational 
subjects in post-primary schools. Instruction in these subjects may 
be left to Commercial schools. 

Religious Instruction 

367. The Vernacular Education Code prescribes that daily religious 
instruction must be provided in all schools under Buddhist lay 
managers. The first hour of the morning session in all Buddhist schools, 
is devoted to this instruction. Lay school teachers are encouraged 
to take their pupils on the pre-sabbath day to monasteries for worship 
and instiaiction or to invite monks foi these purposes A Committee 
consisting of 16 members was appointed by Government in 1928 to 
report on religious instruction in Buddhist schools. The Committee 
reported in 1934 and compiled handbooks for teachers and text books 
for pupils which are now available for use in the schools and should 
do much to improve the teaching of Buddhism in the schools. In 
non-Buddhist schools and for non-Buddhist pupils in Buddhist schools 
adequate opportunity is given to enable pupils to receive instruction 
according to their religion. 

General Remarks tn Reference to Pre-university Classes. 

368. The education system beyond the post-primary school 
in the proposed scheme will consist of vocational institutions and the 
pre-university schools. Vocational institutions are dealt with in Part III, 
The pre-university school will be the concern of the University and the 
Education Department We visualize in the pre-university school 
specific preparation for University studies. We consider that the 
courses in the pre-university school should be follow-on courses from 
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the post-primary school, but that the University should not play any 
part m the selection of pupils from the pre- university school. Its 
concern will be with the courses of the pre -university school and 
with the Matriculation examination at the end of the course in the 
pre-university school. 

General Time-Tables for Reorganized Primary and 
PosUfrttnary Schools. 

369. An outline of the proposed reorganization and of the aims and 
functions of the primary school and of the post- primary school has 
been sketched. The subjects of the curricula of the schools have been 
discussed in some detail. The question remains : How are these 
subjects to be organized and what proportionate times are to be devoted 
to them in the reorganized schools ? We suggest the following schemes 
as general indications of the lay-out of the work of the schools : — 

Primary Sdiools. 

Minutes per week. 


Religious Instruction 

150 

Language (Reading and Writing) 

200 

Arithmetic 

200 

Geography 

200 

Nature Study and Hygiene ... 

200 

Handicrafts 

250 

Physical Training and Recreation 

100 


Total 1,300 


In upper primary schools introducing a second language, an 
additional 40 minutes per day must be allowed. 

The above suggestion is based on a school-day omitting recess and 
time for marking registers, etc., of hours 


Post-primary Schools. 


— 

Providing 
instruction 
in a second 
language 

Not provid- 
ing instruc- 
tion in a 
second 
language 

Religious Instruction 

100 

150 

Language 

400 

200 

Elementary Mathematics 

250 

250 

Geography and History ... 

250 

250 

Science Subjects 

200 

250 

Handicrafts and Practical Subjects ... 

200 

250 

Physical Education 

100 

150 

Total 

1,500 

1,500 


The scheme is based on a working school day of 5 hours and 5 working 
days per week. Schools which introduce two additional languages must 
allow extra time. 
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Determined Administration necessary if proposed Reorganization 

ts Adopted. 

370 We do not sug)^est the above schemes should be rigidly 
adhered to ; they are but general indications of the balance to be 
maintained The proportions must be adjusted to local conditions, to 
equipment, staff and the other factors thit enter into the organization of 
school time-tables and school management. We strongly recommend, 
however, that the contents of syllabuses should be so organized that 
•coherent and sound courses are provided The experts responsible for 
drawing up syllabuses ma 3 " protest that they cannot omit this and 
cannot omit that, and that this or that part of a subject is hallowed by 
time and past practice. Such arguments should not be allowed to 
deflect those responsible for the reconstruction of the education 
system from insisting on balanced curricula at the expense of 
omissions from the syllabuses of some parts of subjects. The 
Department may take courage in remembering that in the existing system 
much formal knowledge that is produced at promotion and public 
•examinations is promptly forgotten after the examinations ; that 
the education of most pupils results in their forgetting much that 
they have memorized at school ; that while knov ledge is important 
the mode of learning is important also and that the mental training 
and discipline of learning and the learning to use the tools of 
knowledge are important 

371. If challenged or obstructed, the Education Department must 
insist on the unloading of less necessary and less essential material from 
the syllabuses, and on economy and unity, co-ordmation and synthesis 
of the contents of cognate subjects, in order that the old “book^’ 
subjects shall yield time in the time-table for practical, functional and 
physical education Present methods, while they confer the tools of 
knowledge, are mainly devoted to tilling the memory with facts. To-day 
the people are more in need of facts than formerly, but more effective 
methods of teaching them are required. It is the self-activity of the 
pupil that is the essential factor in education Subject matter should 
be a means to that end What the pupil does with the subject matter 
is the essence of education In the present system, a good deal 
of what is taught is foreign to the pupil and is disassociated from his 
•essential activities. Problem and project methods of instruction based 
on the materials and knowledge ready to the hand and eye and mind 
of the pupil are required in greater measure . The development of 
function is neglected by the existing system in its obsession with the 
provision of knowledge that can be tested by examination Elsewhere 
reconstruction is in progress. Time is ripe for reconstiniction in 
Burma. Elsewhere, the predominating idea of the systems under 
reconstruction is that education should be designed to develop the 
•social efficiency of the individual and to this end to develop the abilities, 
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aptitudes, habits, skills and' facts of knowledge necessary for the 
society and environment in which the pupil will play his part as a 
citizen. This is the idea towards which our proposals are directed 

372. Summarised our recommendations are : 

(1) that the development of ail post-primary education) 

should be controlled directly by the Board of Educa- 
tion ; 

(2) that the differentiated curricula and methods applicable 
to childhood and adolescence recommended in the 
Hadow Reports should be adopted as generally 
suitable for adaptation and application in Burma ; 
and 

(3) that a co-ordinated system of schools (Vernacular — 
Anglo-Vernacular — English) be organized as a chain 
system providing reconstructed courses and instruction 
suitable for children from age 6 to age 11 years in 
primary schools (or departments) and courses and' 
instruction suitable for children from age 11 to 15 
years in post-primary schools (or departments) and 
thereafter — 

(i) courses and instruction for pupils qualified to undergo^ 
for three years or more preparation for matricula- 
tion in the University ; and 
(ii) courses of vocational instruction ; 

(4) that the nomenclature of standards and classes be the 
same for the three systems of schools in the co- 
ordinated system, v/z., 

(а) primary schools (or departments) (standards 1 to V) 

for children age 6 to 11 years ; 

(б) post-primary schools (or departments) (standards VI 

to IX) for children age 11 to 15 years ; and 

(c) pre-university schools (or departments) (standards 
X to XII) for pupils age 15 to 18 or more years ; 

Note — (Vocational education is discussed separately ) 

(5) that, where possible, primary and post-primary schools 

should be organized separately, but, in view of the 
difficulties in the way of such organization in Burma, 
that differentiation may be clearly marked where 
necessity requires primary and post-primary stages to 
be conducted under the same roof ; 

(6) that in conformity with the proposals of the Sadler 
Commission to the effect that Intermediate education 
be separated from University education, the Inter- 
mediate courses be combined with suitable courses 
adapted from the existing schopl courses to comprise 
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new courses for standards X, XI and Xll (new 
notation) of the proposed pre-university schools (or 
departments) ; 

^7) that co-education is generally undesirable in post- 
primary school education — excluding: University edu- 
cation ; 

(8) that, in view of the existing: deficiencies in the 

provision for the education of gfirls, the development 
of post-primary schools for g:irls is of vital importance ; 

(9) thatt while the primary school must be concerned 

principally with instruction in the 3 R’s in which 

“ drill ” methods must play some part, methods of 
education by self-activity must play an important 
part in education during: the childhood stag:e ; 

KlO) that, while the post-primary school must concern 

itself during: the first two years principally with 
consolidation of the “ tool subjects of “ liberal ** 
education, physical education and practical and 

manipulative instruction must be g:iven signal place 
in the curricula, and the final years of the course In 
the post-primary schools should take on a bias 
towards the civil and occupational future of the 
pupil ; 

^(11) that in order to provide adequate time for physical 
education and for a rig:ht proportion of hand and eye 
education in the reconstructed curricula, the content 
of the syllabuses of the existing subjects of the 
curricula should be reviewed for the purpose of devising: 
a balance of courses in the subjects of the curricula 
for the reorg:anized schools system ; 

( 12 ) that, for the purposes of the reorg:ani2ed schools, the 
curricula must be reconstructed and the traditional 
practice of org:anizing: and treating: courses as series 
of separate subjects must be abandoned. Each 
separate subject should be examined with a view to 
determining: what is essential and what is inessential 
and pruning: according:ly and to org:anizing: a synthesis 
of subjects based on the essential unity and associa- 
tion of all the subjects of the curricula ; 

^13) that, in g:eneral, in the primary school, the pupil should 
receive instruction in relig:ion, reading:, writing: and 
arithmetic, manual training:, physical education and 
hyg:iene, g:eog:raphy and nature study ; 

^14) that, in g:eneral, in the post-primary school, the 
pupil should receive instruction in rellg:lon in his 
mother tong:ue, in a second lang:uag:e if desirable, in 
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arithmetic (including elementary als^ebra and 
8:eometry and elementary practical mensuration and 
surveyins:)* physical education, manual instruction,. 
£:eogrraphy, history, elementary £:eneral science,, 
(domestic science and housecraft for ^irls) ; 

(15) that no pupil should be required or be permitted to> 

commence the study of a second lanSTua^re until he 
has completed satisfactorily the course in the lllrd 
standard (new notation) and that instruction In 
primary schools (standards 1 to V — new notation) 
should be in the mother tong:ue appropriate to the 
school, whether Burmese or Bngrlish or anothei^ 
vernacular, reco£:nized by the existing Code ; 

(16) that the ordinary courses in Burmese for schools in 

which Burmese is the medium of instruction should 
be overhauled to provide properly articulated and 
j^raded courses from lower primary to pre-university 
school ; 

(17) that the courses in Burmese as a second lans^ua^e in 

schools whose vernacular is not Burmese should be 
of a standard equivalent to the standard of the 
course in English in schools where English is the 
second language ; for this purpose, it is urged that the 
experts in Burmese should provide a course in Burmese 
analogous to the “West” or suggested “Basic” course 
in English. 

(18) that, in schools in which the medium of instruction 

is Burmese and the second language is English, the 
instruction in English should be based on Dr. West’s 
System or the Faucett System or on the system 
known as Basic English provided a course suitable 
for schools can be organized on this system ; 

(19) that courses and the standards of instruction in the 

second language should be generally of equivalent 
weight in Vernacular, Angio-vernacular and English 
primary and post-primary schools; 

(20) that no pupil be permitted or be required to undergo^ 
instruction in more than three languages at any one 
time ; 

(21) that Muslim schools desiring to use either Burmese 

or Urdu as the medium of instruction should havo 
no pressure placed upon them to use a language 
other than that chosen ; 

(22) that a voluntary course In Burmese in Vernacular 
schools whose vernacular is neither Burmese nor 
English should be permitted and be designed 
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definitely for colloquial purposes and of a reasonable 
standard to be determined by the Department in 
consultation with the authorities concerned ; 

(23) that in non-Burmese primary schools whose vernacular 
is neither Burmese nor En^rlish, voluntary teaching: 
of Burmese may begrin from the Illrd standard ; 

(2 4) that in combined primary and post-primary schools 
whose medium of instruction is neither Burmese nor 
English, where English is introduced in addition to^ 
the vernacular and Burmese, the teaching of English 
should not commence before the IVth standard 
(new notation) ; 

(25) that in schools whose vernacular is neither Burmese 
nor English which voluntarily introduce Burmese as 
a second language, the course in Burmese should be 
of the nature of the “West*' or “Basic” Course in 
Burmese suggested in (19) above ; 

(2 6) that the existing courses in arithmetic (for primary 
schools) and in arithmetic, algebra and geometry (for 
post-primary schools) be redesigned and incorporated in 
courses of general elementary mathematics for the 
reorganized schools and curricula ; work in pure 
algebra and geometry should be deferred, • as far as 
possible, to courses in the Xth, Xlth and Xllth standards 
(new notation) of the proposed pre-university stage ; 

(2 7) that except for subjects for girls such as domestic 
science and economy, domestic handicrafts, manual 
training, hygiene and physical education there is no 
call for differentiation in the instruction of boys and 
girls in the subjects of the curriculum. The general 
elementary mathematics course for the post-primary 
school should be a compulsory course for girls as well 
as boys. 

But until such time as the proposed general elementary 
mathematics course is introduced, girls who wish to 
substitute another subject for algebra and geometry 
in the High School Examination should be permitted to 
do so provided : 

(a) that the high school certificate of a girl who substi- 
tutes another subject for algebra and geometry 
should be endorsed to that effect ; and 
{b) that a girl who wishes to qualify for admission to the 
University must offer algebra and geometry in the 
existing High School Examination ; 

(28) that Uie existing course in mensuration and surveying 
should be eliminated from the new post-primary 
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curricula ; the new course in elementary mathematics 
for post-primary schools should include as much as is 
reasonable of the material of the existinST mensuration 
and surveying^ courses in the shape of applied 
elementary mathematics ; 

i29) that the formal teaching: of history should not be 
attempted In the primary school except in story 
form, but that from the IVth standard (new nota- 
tion) a supplementary Reader griving: a brief outline 
of the history of Burma be introduced ; 

(3 0) that in the post-primary school the teaching: of 
history consist of an outline of the history of Burma 
and a simple outline of World History with emphasis 
on the British Commonwealth of Nations ; 

<3l) that the existing: g:eog:raphy courses be reviewed in 
the lig:ht of the proposals of the Qeog:raphical 
Association with a view to their adjustment to the 
proposed reorg:anlzation of the schools and curricula ; 

(3 2) that courses in nature study for the primary school 
and in g:eneral elementary science for the post- 

primary school be organized on the lines indicated, 
and that the existing: courses in hyg:iene be conducted, 
as far as possible, in connection with the nature 

study and g:eneral science and physical education 
courses as applied and derived aspects of these 

subjects ; 

(3 3) that policy be set in the direction of equipping: all 

rural schools with g:ardens with a view to the 

development of courses in elementary ag:ricultural 
science in substitution of, or supplementary to, the 
courses in nature study and g:eneral elementary 

science proposed above ; 

^3 4) that the existing: “book’’ course in ag:riculture in 

Ang:lo-vernacular schools be abolished ; 

(3 5) that where conditions are suitable, a post-primary 

course in elementary ag:ricultural science (as a 
substitute for the course in g:eneral elementary 
science) with adequate practical instruction and 
“academic” content be org:anized on the lines 
sug:g:ested by the Linlithg:ow Commission ; 

(36) that it Is essential to develop post-primary compulsory 
courses in domestic science, housecraft, needlework and 
dress-making: for g:irls, and that steps be taken to recruit 
qualified staff and to devise suitable courses ; 

\S7) that it is essential that all boys «i6hould receive 
instruction in some form of manual training: or 
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handicraft, and that steps be taken to recruit qualified 
staff and or^ranize courses and equipment ; 

(3 8) that the teaching of drawinjg: be developed as an 
important subject in the curriculum on the lines 
suggested in the Hadow Report ; 

(3 9) that the development of physical education be treated 
as a vital part of the reorganized system, and that steps 
be taken to recruit suitable staff, provided that the 
existing Cabin Island organization be made full use 
of pending other developments ; 

(4 0) that steps be taken to develop instruction in music, 
singing and folk and national dancing in primary and 
post-primary schools ; 

(41) that no vocational instruction in book-keeping, 

typewriting and shorthand be attempted in post- 
primary schools but, where possible and appropriate, 
a bias be given in suitable subjects towards commer- 
cial instruction ; 

(42) that existing courses in commerce and business be 
abandoned in the post-primary school and a suitable 
course be devised for Commercial schools (see 
Part 111); 

(43) that the courses in Pali and Sanskrit be reorganized 

for the purposes of the reorganized schools ; 

(4 4) that the following time-tables be read as general 
indications of the general organization and layout of 
courses in reconstructed schools and of the proportions 
of time to be allotted to the several parts of the 
reorganized curricula : — 

fa) Primary Schools. 


Minutes per week 

Religious Instruction 150 

Language (Reading and Writing) 200 

Arithmetic 200 

Geography ... .. 200 

Nature Study and Hygiene 200 

Handicrafts ... ... 250 

Physical Education ... ... lOO 


Total 1,300 


In primary schools introducing a second language at 
the IVth standard, an additional 4 0 minutes per 
day must be added. The time-table is based on a 
working-day of 4^ hours omitting time for recess and 
marking registers. 

20 
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(b) PonUprimary Sebaois. 

Providing 

Instruction 

Not tiroviding 
Instruction 


in a second 
Uinguage. 

in a second 
language. 

Religious Instructiofi ... 

lOO 

150 

Language (Reading and Writing) 

400 

200 

Elementary Mathematics 

250 

250 

Geography and History 

250 

250 

Science Subjects 

200 

250 

Handicrafts and Practical Subjects 200 

250 

Physical Education . . 

100 

150 

Total 

1,500 

1,500 


The time-table is based on a working school day of 5 
hours and 5 working days per week. 

(45) that two external public examinations be held in the 

reorganized systems of schools : 

(а) the First Public Examination to be held at the 

completion of the primary school course — that is 
at the completion of the course in the Vth 
standard. This examination to be a simple written 
and oral examination in language, arithmetic and 
geography ; and 

(б) the Second Public Examination at the completion 

of the post-primary course, that is at the comple- 
tion of the course In the IXth standard ; 

(46) that the Second Public Examination be organized 

without reference to the requirements of the 
University Matriculation examination in order that 
the post-primary schools shall be free to adjust their 
courses to the differentiated needs of the pupils and 
diversity of functions of the post-primary school ; 

(4 7) that the examination at the completion of the pre- 
university course be conducted by the University as 
a Matriculation examination, — the syllabuses and 

courses for the examination to be prescribed by the 
University. 

SECTION X. 

Books and Ancillary Equipment. 

373. Books,” said the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education.** are not the only instrument of education, or the sole 
avenue to the world of culture.” “ The work of a good school ” said the 


^ “ Books in Public Elementary Schools,” pages xjii, xiv. 
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Committee “ should contain large elements not only of literary and scien- 
tific study, but also of practical craftsmanship. But a capacity to use and 
appreciate books is at least one element, and an indispensable element, 
in the liberal education vv^hose foundations the Elementary School 
exists to lay, and the success of such a school must be judged partly by 
the measure in which that capacity is cultivated and strengthened.^’ The 
Consultative Committee was of opinion that “ it is not unreasonable to 
expect before their education in school has ended — that children should 
obtain such a familiarity with their mother tongue as will enable them to 
interpiet correctly ideas within their mental range and simply and 
clearly to express their own ; that they should in some degree, if only a 
small degree, form the habit of using books as sources of infoimation, 
so that, later m life, they may be the masters of the printed word, not 
its slaves or its dupes; and that they should acquire some feeling for 
what IS noble m literature and find in it a food for their imaginations and 
a tonic for their characters. These things may reasonably be expected, 
idr m some elementary schools they are already achieved. They 
are no mean possession ” The realization of these expectations 
requires that books suitable for childien must be available in adequate 
numbers. 

The Book Supply for Vernacular Schooh — Defictcnt in Quantity 

and Quality. 

374, We have made a fairly exhaustive search foi information 
about Vernacular school text-books published during the past 30 years. 
Appendices Nos. 1 and 2 embody some of the results of the search. 
Number 1 contains a list of all books that have been recommended for 
use in Vernacular schools since 1904, and No. 2 contains lists of 
books class by class and subject by subject in use at present. Our 
examination of the book position in and conceining the schools has 
left us m no doubt that the quantity of books available is seriously 
deficient in all subjects, and the evidence tendered suggests that the 
quality of many is unsatisfactory. 

Books Available — Books That Should Be Available. 

375. The series of primers by Sayas Lin and Kyu and by Professor 
Pe Maung Tm and U Cho have met a great need in the Vernacular 
primary schools and are doing good seivice. Unfortunately they 
represent almost the whole stock of reading matter in these schools. 
Children throughout Burma are of necessity reading these books 
over and over again until they cannot but loathe reading and long 
to be free from the monotonous necessity of repetition. Probably the 
contents of these primers are known- by heart by hundreds of thousands 
of children while the primers are almost the Sum total of secular 
reading mateiial that has come into their ken. 
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376. In many primary schools considerable numbers of children are 
without books ; indeed many children are unable to supply themselves 
with slate and pencil. One primer often does service for four or five 
children, but this scarcity is not considered a handicap by some teachers; 
it encouraj^es the parrot work that they consider good method. In 
the schools, large numbers of childien can “read” without a Reader^ 
It 18 not an uncommon experience to hear a child reel off a page with- 
out looking at the page or “ read ” a page other than that wdiich his eye 
is scanning The shortage of books, the oral tradition of the schools,, 
the deficiencies of the training of the teacher m modern methods of 
instructing children make it natural that piimary school instruction iii 
reading and wilting becomes a dead routine of oral reading, of dictation 
and of slavish copy-waiting. The primer is an instrument foi teaching 
to read and little else. Pupils seldom get a glimmering of books as 
vehicles of knowledge and as puiveyors of interest and pleasure, oi 
of their mother tongue as a conscious inslrnment of communication 
A taste for reading is not envisaged and, if it were, there is but 
little material on which to base the elementary processes of cultivating 
such a taste 

377 For the lower primary classes, graded readers, pictiues, picture 
books and stoiy books are urgently required. For the uppei primary 
classes, more secular books for oral and silent reading, story books^ 
descriptions of life in other lands, books of any and ev^ery kind suitable 
for children are required 

378 Books for the teaching of arithmetic and elementary 

mathematics now^ being provided are compiled w ith modern methods 
and the needs of children in Buima in \ie\\\ The reconsti acted 
curricula wall require yet moie books based on the principles suggested 
by authorities on the teaching of arithmetic and elementary 

mathematics. 

379. The books on the history of Burma at present available are 

criticised as being not speciallv suitable for school woik The ciiticisms 
offered are that the books are, on the one hand too sketchy, or on 

the other, too overloaded with detail and with matter beyond the 

intellectual capacity of the children We suggest that the history 
specialists should make provision for a series of history Readers on the 
history of Burma for the primary and post-primary schools The 
outline of World History now being prepared, wall meet an urgent 
need. A simple history of the Biitish Common w^ealth of Nations will 
be required for the proposed history courses. 

380. For several reasons the provision of books on geography for 
the Vernacular schools is more adequate than for any other subject,, 
but is not by an^^ means adequate. 
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381. Books are seriously deficient for nature study, general 
elementary science, gardening, agricultural science, domestic science 
and housecraft, manual instruction and hygiene. 

382. The translation and publication of the Board of Education 
Syllabuses of Physical Education now being undertaken will be a 
valuable addition to the book supply. 

383. (1) There is not available a standard Burmese-Burmese dic- 
tionary. This IS a fundamental deficiency. In the absence of a standar- 
dized work of this kind, the study of the Burmese language can hardly 
develop on uniform lines in the schools Moreover, it is difficult to see 
how apart from meanings fixed by English-Bui mese or Pali-Burmese 
dictionaiies a norm of Burmese language can be achieved. We suggest 
that the most imperative duty of Burmese scholarship at present is the 
compilation of a Bin mese-Burmese dictionary that will standardize, so 
far as the living units of speech and waiting can be standardized, the 
meanings of the commoner w ords used m speech and w riting. This 
woik IS impel ative to enable teachers and pupils throughout Burma to 
use a common currency m their work and not a senes of currencies 
accoiding to peisonal, local and dialect usage and custom A Buimese 

Johnson ” is urgently c died for 

(2) A simple Burmese-Burmese grammar is not available for 
school purposes. There is reciuiied a grammar free from the pedantic 
formalism of Pali grammar and not based, as some grammars are, on 
literal translations of such English giammars as “ Nesfield.” 

384 Gccernment has financed the publication c f two volumes of 
an Anthology of Burmese Poetiy These are of great value in the 
Vernacular schools. 

385 A series of anthologies of Burmese prose extracts on secular 
topics w^ould be a valuable addition to the book supply for general and 
textual w^ork in the schools 

386. A history of Burmese literature is urgently required not only 
as a contribution to Burmese learning but as a guide for school work. 
It IS understood that the materials foi such a history are available. 
We urge that the completion of this w^oik is important 

387 A children’s encyclopedia in Burmese and large numbers 
of books in relation to all the school subjects and on general topics 
are required for prescribed and general leading A translation of an 
outline of modern know ledge for boys and girls w ould be of gieat value. 

388 Children’s magazines and papers similar to the Boy’s Own 
Paper and the Girl’s Own Paper would be a boon to Vernacular school 
children. It is conceivable that considerable profits w ould accrue to a 
pioneer effoit in this field of publication. 

389. Original stories or translations, folk tales, nursery rh> mes, tales 
of adventure and of exploration, stories from world history, stories and 
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biographies of historical persoiialitiesi of inventors, printed material of 
any kind of interest and value to chife^e^ age 6 to 1 6 years are required 
to fill shelves at present empty of reading matter auitable for the 
entertainment an4 colocation of $ehopJj children. 

Review of Publications in Burmese during the Past 21 years — Their 
unsuitability for Schools — The Bookless Environment of the 
Vernacular School, 

390 The scarcity of suitable books is one of the major obstacles to 
the development of Vernacular education. We teach children to read 
and send them into an environment where there is piactically nothing to 
read. That this is the literal truth is made manifest by an examination 
of the books published in Burma during the past 21 years 


391. We made this examination in order to form some idea of 
the reading material available for those uho have passed through the 
Vernacular school and have acquired ability to read and a desire to 
extend their educational endowment. 

The following table is a statistical statement of the publications in 
Burmese Registered during the past 21 years : — 
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What is the value of these books for the pupil during and after his 
scbooliug in the Vernacular school? 

Rehgton. 

592. Seven hundred and two,, nearly one4hird of the total 2,214, 
publications during the past 21 years were classified under the head 
“ ReJigjon/’ The bulk of these books dealt with Buddhist exegetics and 
apologetics. Some valuable translations of the and other author- 
itative doctrinal books on Buddhism appeared among the publications. 
For the most part, however, the “ Religious books took the form of com- 
mentaries, annotations, sermons, disputations and the like. The following 
titles selected from the reports indicate the variety of religious topics 
dealt with, apart from translations, exegetics and apologetics • — How to 
Observe Moral Precepts ; How to Attain Nirvana ; How to Meditate ; 
Advice to Disciples ; The Laws of Nature , Fasting ; The Adoration of 
the Buddha ; Rules for the Guidance of Monks ; Nirvana ; Birth 
Stones of Gaudama Buddha ; Forms of Prayer ; Rules of Charity ; 
The Four Constituents of the Human Body, The Six Organs and 
Objects of Sense , The Four Noble Truths ; Religious Meditation 
and Other Matters ; The Origin of Suffering ; Respect for Parents ; 
Heresies • An Appeal to Buddhists to Give Alms to Schools and Hospitals 
and Restrict Extravagance on Phoitgyt-kyaungs; On the Merits of 
Pei forming Funeral Ceremonies Over the Remains of a Deceased 
PhSngyi in a Grand Manner ; Incantations to Exorcise Evil Spirits and 
Avert Sickness (10,000 copies) ; Phongyi-byans ; The Evils of Modern 
Tendencies in Monasteries 

393. The Buddhist Order, according to the census returns of 1931, 
consists of about 120,000 men and youths in the various grades of the 
hierarchy. Most of the religious books are addressed to the members 
of the Order and to the large number of pious laymen who 
by tradition fall back in their declining years cn the study 
of the Buddhist scriptures and the comfort of the lofty principles of 
religion and morality as the least unstable elements in an impermanent 
world. Embedded in many of the religious books are stories and 
descriptions of a thinly disguised secular texture. Centuries of eccle- 
siastical ban on works of a secular nature have diiven the human need 
to hear and tell stories, as in other lands in similar circumstances, to 
express itself under the cloak of religion and morals. In the pyc^ 
mbat, and pyazat^ this need has alw^ays found plentiful expression. Pyos 
and ntbais are read by people of more scholarly bent of mind. The 
modern pyazat must be distinguished from the old pyazai of repute. 
The pyazai^ under the guise of high sounding moral teaching, has 
carried in its ore much secular story gold. About 20 years ag^, pya^ 
Z 0 ts began to be the vehicle of pornography and obscenity, and steps 
had to be taken to suppress their production. They have practically 
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(leased to be produced and have given way to the modern short story. 
The old pyazats are said to contain considerable material suitable for 
reading and instructional matter for the purposes of the secular educa- 
tion system, but they are relatively inaccessible. 

In general, it may be said that the publications classified as 
Religious ’’ have little of secular value for the every-day reading and 
cultural purposes of the Vernacular school. Religious instruction in the 
schools is given by the medium of the books specially compiled by a 
Committee constituted by Government for the purpose. These books 
replaced books which were unsuitable for the instruction of children. 

Fiction. 

394 Three hundred and eighty three of the total of 2,214 books pub- 
lished during the past 21 years were classified as “ Fiction.” Most were 
novels of the modern kind — a comparatively recent addition to literary 
form m Burmese. In 1934, only eight novels were registered. Il is 
possible that large numbers of these publications escape registration. 
In July 1934 “ The World of Books,” the organ of the Burma Education 
Extension Association, stated that the market was congested with cheap 
literature and estimated that 30,000 copies of one-anna and “ two- 
anna ” novels were produced per month. The Association deplored 
the fact that reputable writers stooped to the production of rubbishy 
novels. The cult of the modern novel has been the object of vehement 
attack and criticism by Buddhist Sayadaivs as well as by reviewers and 
critics of modern Buimese writings. 

Novels Unsuitable for School Children. 

395 From time to time, during the past 20 years, the novel became 
a vehicle of undisguised pornography, and steps had to be taken to 
suppress it. The suppressions were reflected in the fluctuations in the 
annual numbers of publications varying from 136 in 1920 to 1 in 
1927-28. Large numbers of novels are being published at the present 
time. It is not suggested that obscenities that have marred these 
publications in the past are common to-day ; but there is ample evidence 
that the novels, generally, are not suitable reading material for school 
children. The novelist’s preoccupation with sex adventure is not a 
healthy topic for adolescents. 

The Language and Style of the Novel. 

396. The modern Burmese novel is of interest for its language 
and style and its influence on modern Burmese. The modern 
style came into being, it is said, with the birth of the Burmese novel 
some 30 3 ’’ear 8 ago when Dumas’ “ Count of Monte Christo ” was 
translated and published in Burmese. The style has been influenced to 
some extent by English syntactical and grammatical modes. The modern 
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"writer of Burmese finds the old ornate style heavy and laboured for his 
purpose He is developing a simple, direct, analytic style that eschews 
Pali words, as far as possible, and employs a single word instead of a 
group or groups of synonymous words, that prefers the simple sentence 
to the periodic and avoids the tendency of the old style to run into 
ihvme, and prefers sense to sound and direct to indirect speech. Side 
by side with the study of old styles the modern style is cultivated by 
graduates and undergraduates of the University. 

Suitable Reading Material should be Extracted, 

397. The dearth of straight fiction in Burmese literature is remaik- 
able. The Burman likes a good story and is a good story teller. The 
people have abundance of legends and folk-lore passed down the 
centuries from mouth to mouth, and enshrined in local festivals and 
thauiaings as well as in fyyazais, pyos and nibats It is a pity that some 
of the material has not been separated from its present context and 
assembled in foim suitable for school use. 

Mistellaiieous, 

398. Four hundred and hfty-six books were classified as “ Miscella- 
neous.’^ This class include such publications as Articles of Association, 
Oov eminent and Military Manuals, Ad\ertisements, River Charts, Printed 
Minutes, Ready Reckoners, School ‘ Cubs,” School Magazines, and such 
titles as Notes on Budge, Guide to Wealth, Treatise on Magic and 
Chaims , Recipes ; Dream Books ; Foitune Telling , House-Keeping ; 
Model Love Letteis , Necromancy , Talks on Puiity , Success in 
Business; Chaims for Invisibiht\, Invulneiabihty, Extiication from 
Fetters and Confinement ; Love Philties , Hints on Writing Telegmms ; 
-Guide to Electricity, Clairvoyance and Occult Powers, Conjugal 
Happiness , Married Man’s Guide ; Turf Mysteries Revealed 

Drama, 

399. Under the head “ Drama” appeared plays of the conventional 
type founded on stories from the Jataka and stones of love and court- 
ship, creaking with supernatural machinery and spiced with the broad 
humour and licence of the lufyel The tone of the plays published 
<luring the years 1914 — 18 became so offensive to the Burmese sense of 
decency that action had to be taken against the offending authors 
Th is led almost to the complete cessation of the publication of plays. 
Plays are again being printed ; the obscenities that marred such 
publications fifteen and more years ago are not being repeated, but the 
plays are said to be of no literary value. Plaj -wriling awaits the emer- 
gence of another U Ponnya. For centuries the drama in Burma was 
the sole successful rival of the religious literature that dominated 
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Burmese literature until recent times. It has been the oral literature of • 
the people md unless the cinema takes the place of the pwe in the 
villa^f as it IS doing in the tow a, it will continue to be the pecple^s 
entertainment. 


Biography 

400. The publications, 28 in number, included books on Burmese 
heroes and lives of Burmese monks. The publications particulai ly 
noted in the reviews were “ Dohtagama, King of Mahagama in Ceylon 
and His Work in Promoting Buddhism”; “ Dhamazedi The Talaing 
King of Pegu “ King Hanthawaddy Sinbyu Shin. ” 

History. 

401. Under this head appeared books such as the Translation of 
Harvey’s History of Burma ” ; Professor Pe Maung Tin’s edition of the 
“ Mahayazamingyi ” , Sa^ a Kin’s “ History of Burma ” ; histories of 
Arabia, of China, of Portugal, and of the United States of America ; 
and “ Pagoda Thamaings. ” 


Language. 

402. The books in this class consisted for the most part of 
grammars and leaders’ ‘‘keys” ; dictionaries, such as the Eleventh 
Revision of Stevenson’s Revision of Judson’s English- Burmese Diction- 
ary" : U Tun Nyein’s English-Burmese Dictionary’, and Findlay’s 
Dictionary. 

Law. 

403. These books were mostly manuals, digests, compendiums,. 
and rulings. 


Philosophy. 

404. These books were practically all devoted to Buddhist 
Metaphysics. 

Poetry. 

405. The bulk of Burmese poetry is to be found in palm-leaf manu- 
scripts, and has never found its way into print. Some of the best has 
been published in the issues of the Journal of the Burma Research 
Society. We have already mentioned the Anthology of Burmese 
Poetry. The publications reviewed included pyos and sayings of the 
kind called “ tedat ” and “ egyin iattig ” 

Medicine, 

406. These publications were, for the most part, pamphlets and 
small manuals on such subjects as plague and tuberculosis. Under 
this classification appeared books based on astrology in reference to 
medicine and on indigenous systems of medicine. 
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Sci^fKC. 

407. The publications under this head consisted of translations or 
adaptations of text-books on mathematics and geography, son>e of 
which have been approved by the Text-book Committee. Under this* 
head appeared also books dealing with astrology, necromancy, clairvoy-- 
ance and occult powers. 


Politics 

408 These publications were practically all of an ephemeral nature 
dealing wMlh the political matters that were agitating political groups at 
the time of publication 


Other Clnssijications. 

409 “ Letters ” ; “ Legend “ Art'" ; Hygiene ” ; and “ Educa- 
tion appear to have pioduced no original w'ork calling for special note 
during 21 years. Translations of standard books cn education are listed 
in Appendix No. I. 


Material for Scholars 

410. Before examining other material for general reading, it ma>^ 
be noted that considerable material, in the shape of stitan, hliitifawr 
pesa and parabetk^ is available for scholarly study. Some of this is to- 
be found in libraries such as the University Library, the Bernard Free 
Library, the Archaeological Department Library and in private collec- 
tions, fhobably much material lies unregarded m private hands and 
in monasteries. The Burma Research Society has appealed to all 
interested to endeavour to discover and bring to notice literary 
material at present hidden away But this material is not generally 
suitable for school purposes or as general reading matter 

Other Reading Material, 

411. Books on astrology, astronomy, fortune-telling, alchemy, huiam 
(spiritualism) are to be found in some quantity Bedin literature, w^hich 
is regarded as an important study especially m connection w ith the 
understanding of Burmese poetry which abounds in allusions to bedtn 
and the stars and their influence and the mathematics thereof, is said 
to be plentiful in printed form. Books on indigenous systems of 
medicine are said to be plentiful. But this is not material for school 
children. 


Little Reading Material of Value for Schools, 

412. This general suiwey of the pinnted and registered publications- 
reveals that, except for actual text-books that have been approved by 
the Text-book Committee, little of value for general reading purposes- 
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for 'school children has been produced during the past 21 years The 
Burma Education Extension Association has complained that “ the 
Burmese people cannot go on being content with the publication of 
fitaka literature and prescribed text-books only, ” and “ that the range 
of literature in Burmese is so limited that the average Burman, as a 
reader, is still living in the middle ages.” 

Publications during the past 21 years in Languages other than 

Burmese. 

^413. The following table of the publications in Burma during the 
past 21 years of books m languages other than Burmese speafts 
for itself : — 



Staiemcni sho%x.nng, the number of books Registered in Burma during the fast 20 years classified by languages 
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Conuse Diciionarics Required. 

414. One of the first needs of each oi the non- Burmese indigenous 
and non-indigenous races is a concise dictionary in Burmese and the 
language of the race — ^and, based on these dictionaries, graduated 
primers and readers for the primary schools. 

Scarcity of Booki> for non -Burmese Indigenous Races. 

415. For the Karen, Shan Kachin, Chin and other indigenous races 
the book supply is scanty and the problems of supply are extremely 
difficult. The supply must come from experts in the languages used 
by these races. These experts must also be experts in the languages from 
which knowledge is to be conveyed and m the subjects witli which the 
books deal. Tlie only possible method of supply is development, stage 
by stage, of the educational piovision for these communities accom- 
panied, stage by stage, with the provision of suitable books. 

416. In view of the fact that some of the languages of the non- 
Burmese indigenous races have been reduced to written chaiacters 
within relatively recent times and that the higher stages of education 
are only beginning to be available for selected members of these races, 
the process of developing the education system and the book supply 
in the appropriate vernacular for these races must of necessity be a 
slow one. 


The Supply of Books tn Karen. 

417, The book supply in the Karen language is at present meagre 
The appendices contain a fairly complete list of the books av^ailable in 
Karen for purposes other than religious teaching m schools. The list 
makes clear that the experts in the Karen language must bend their 
energies to the development of the provision of many more books 
suitable for school children. We are of opinion that they should be 
encouraged in all possible ways by Government and other agencies. 

Book Supply tn Indian Languages and in Burmese for 
Indian Communities. 

418. For the Indian cominumties there is a reservoir of books 
published in India that can be drawn on for use m Burma in schools 
where Indian vernaculars are used as the medium of instruction. We 
suggest that so far as possible, deficiencies in book supply be made good 
from this reservoir. But the supply of suitable secular Burmese books 
for the schools of those communities using Burmese must be provided 
from the resources of Burma and there is need foi special attention to the 
production of such books. 

We understand that the book supply for Urdu schools is m 
particular need of overhaul and recommend that a special committee 
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be asked to undertake this with a view to prescribing suitable books m 
modern Urdu for these schools. 

Re’insion of Method of Chissificaiton of Publications Sugf^estcd 

419. Incidentally we may mention that the classifications of books in 
the tables quoted above were those ordered by the Government of India 
as interpreted by the Translation Department of Government in Burma. 
In general, the classifications have not been satisfactory. Classification 
IS a difficult matter, but something more satisfactory than the existing 
method should be devised. The examination of the records and 
reviews of the books registered during the past 21 years has disclosed 
obvious misclassifications. For example, books have been classified 
under the head “ Miscellaneous *’ that should have found a place under 
another category ; books have been classified under “ Medicine ” instead 
of “ Science ” and vice versa, and political works masquerading as 
religious works have been classified under “ Religion.’^ 

Newspapers, 

420. So far as our information goes, some eleven newspapers are 
printed in Burmese ; four are daily papers and are published in Rangoon 
and six of the remaining seven are published in Rangoon w^eekly or 
tw^o or three times a w^eek. We have no reliable information about the 
circulations of these papers but have reason lo believe that in aggregate 
they are small as compared to the population of the Province 

Magazines, 

421. There has been a remarkable development recently of weekly 
and monthly magazines containing short stories and articles of entertain- 
ment and instructional value. We have no reliable information about 
the numbers and circulations of these magazines. 

Libraries and Collections of Books, 

422. Our attempt to review the resources of the Province in reading 
matter in Burmese impelled us to make some general estimate of the 
library facilities in the Province. In so doing we have collected detailed 
information which is too bulky to reproduce here. Apart from collections 
of books in Anglo-vernacular and English schools and in Government 
offices and in libraries such as the University and College libiauaes, the 
Bernard Free Library, Rangoon* the library of the Rangoon Literary 
Society and collections such as those m Toungoo, Mandalay, Moulmein, 
Akyab, Prome and Myaungmya, collections of books are small 
and unevenly scattered throughout the Pi*ovince. These small 
accumulations of books are found mostly in reading clubs and 
teachers collections. Seldom do the collections exceed 100 or 200 ; m 
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one or two isolated collections the numbers approach 1,000. The book 
collections are distributed throughout the Province as follows : — 
Rangoon, 14 ; Pegu Circle, 89 (mostly reading clubs subscribing to 
newspapeis and magazines), including Prome, Pegu, Paungde, Letpadan, 
Minhla and other Free Libraries ; Irrawaddy Circle, 13, including 
Bassein, Myaungmya, Henzada, Maubin, Yandoon, Pyapon and Kyaiklat 
Public Libraries ; Tenasserim Circle, 23, including Moulmein, Thaton, 
and Toungoo (Jubilee Library), Public Libraries , Mandalay Circle, 18, 
including Mandalay Town, Kyaukse and Pyinmana Public Libanes , 
Magwe Circle, 11, Sagaing, 13 , Arakan, 5, including the Sladen Muni- 
cipal Library, Akyab ; total 186 Of the total number of existing 
libraries, only about 150 ma> be said to he concerned with vernacular 
books and literature This figure, contrasted with the total of 14,600 
towns and village-tracts in Bui ma proper, emphasises the inadequacy 
of the existing library provision 

Library Grants should be Revived for Veinacular Libt artes, 

423. In 1925-26, Government instituted a scheme of grants to 
encourage the establishment and maintenance of libraries. Govern- 
ment contributed half the cost of books and periodicals purchased by 
recognized libraries The amounts expended m this library seivice by 
Government were — 



Rs 

1925-26 

5,853 

1926-27 

2,526 

1927-28 

5,297 

1928-29 

6,567 

1929-30 

10,919 

1930-31 

... 16,914 

1931-32 

. 14,001 

1932-33 

. 15,001 


In 1933-34, owing to hnancial stringency, the grants were discon- 
tinued. Altogether 146 libraries participated m the grants. An 
examination of the accounts reveals that large public libraries such as 
the Rangoon Literary Society, the Ramakrishna Mission Library, and the 
public libraries in Toungoo, Mandalay, Moulmein, Akyab, Prome and 
Myaungmya took the lion’s share of the grants and that a large 
proportion of the moneys was expended on English books. The small 
village and vernacular teachers’ libraries received relatively small 
grants-in-aid Library grants-in-aid should be levived to assist 
vernacular libraries 

Travelling Libraries, 

424. The Diiector of Public Instruction runs two systems of travell- 
ing libraries. One consists of 21 boxes each containing 25 English 
books loaned by the Rangoon Literary Society ; the boxes circulate in 
17 centres. The second system consists cf an aggregate of 389 
books in 13 boxes circulating in 24 centres. All but five centres are 
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Government High Schools ; 3 centres are District Councils and 2 are 
Reading Clubs in Bogale and Letpadan respectively. The villages and 
Vernacular schools are not touched by these travelling libraries. The 
present system of circulating boxes of books to Anglo-vernacular 
schools should be extended to Vernacular schools and should l:>e 
expanded. 

Local Travelling, Libraries, 

425. We are of opinion that Local Education Authorities should, as 
soon as finance permits, make provision in their budgets for the develop- 
ment not only of their own libiaries {see paragraph 428) but also for 
school and circulating libraries The material available for such 
libraries is at present, as we have indicated, not plentiful, but such as it 
is, it should be made available as widely as possible in the Vernacular 
schools. A scheme for financing this development, for keeping stock of 
the books purchased and added to the school collections, for inspection 
and verification of the stocks of books at regular intervals and for 
condemning and replacing worn-out stock will have to be devised. 
A standard list of suitable and available books should be compiled for 
the guidance of Local Education Authorities The financing of the 
system of travelling libraries will require careful organization. The 
contents of the libraries will have to be carefully planned, and the 
procedure for travelling, lending, return of books, replacement of 
damaged books and other matters will have to be provided for m detail. 

Education Department Library, 

426. On the separation of Burma from India, Burma will lose the 
services of the Central Advisory Education Bureau about to be revived 
in India. The Director of Public Instruction should make good these 
services by improving the existing Departmental Library. This should 
be properly organized and classified, and steps should betaken to stock 
it and keep it stocked with all important publications on education. 

Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors' Libraries, 

427. Each Inspector of Schools and Deputy Inspector of Schools 
should have an adequate collection of what may be described as 
“ tool books such as Consultative Committee reports, Board of 
Education pamphlets, standard publications on the methods of teach- 
ing the several subjects of the curriculum, on class management and 
school organization, and on methods of inspection and examination. 

Local Education Authority Libraries, 

428. We are of opinion that each Local Education Authority 
should take steps to found and maintain a reference and lending library 
for members, teachers and pupils. This library should contain books 

21 
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of reference on local self-government, on the public service o 
education, its functions, administration and finance. The teachers 
department of the library should be stocked with books simila 
to those recommended for the libraries of Inspectors, and should hav 
in addition, for teachers and pupils, a miscellaneous collection of book 
for general reading. 

Methods of Booh Produciton and Selection. 

429. The book situation in Vernacular schools in Burma is not unlik 
that which obtained m Canada when the development of educatio 
preceded an adequate supply of qualified teachers and, m order t 
avoid chaos and to maintain some uniformity of method and attair 
ment it was considered necessary to establish a rigid system c 
text-books. In Burma, a comparative rigidity has been unavoidabl 
owing to the paucity of books available. It is important to note, hov\ 
ever, that the uniformity m Burma is not of the kind imposed, fc 
example, in France, where uniformity is the ideal to which everythin 
else IS subordinated and the individuality of the teacher is deliberate! 
suppressed. In Burma, uniformity, monotony and staleness arise nc 
from imposed uniformity of presciibed books, but from the scarcity c 
books. 

430. Different countries adopt different methods for the selection an 
production of books for use in schools. Some countries prescribe an 
produce in Government presses or under contract with publishers all th 
books required in the schools Most countries, however, leave th 
production of books to piivate enterprise while maintaining some degre 
of control over the prescription of books In England, the productic 
of books is wholly in the hands of private enterprise. This prival 
enterprise is infiuenced in its production by the general education; 
policy of Government, the needs of the schools, and the demands ( 
the teaching profession. In England, the publisher plays a 
important part in the compilation of text-books : he is not merely 
printer of books. The large firms, who deal with the production ( 
books for schools, employ experts to compile and write books suitab 
for the schools. These experts translate the requirements of the schoo 
and of the teachers into books. The publishing firms are in dire< 
contact with the schools and with education officials, and keep abrea' 
of new ideas regarding method and school organization. Several ( 
the major English publishing houses operate in Burma and are prepare 
to publish in Burmese on the terms and conditions on w^hich they publis 
in England They require, however, the assistance of experts in tf 
Burmese language. 

Private Enterprise most suitable for Burma. 

,431. From time to time, the institution of a translation bureau* hi 
been discussed and after due consideration Government has decide 
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that the encouragement of private enterprise, assisted in the ways 
adopted by the Text-book Committee and by other bodies to be 
mentioned later, is the most satisfactory method of developing the 
supply of suitable books in the vernacular. It must be emphasised, in 
connection with translation bureaux, that almost any book, unless 
it is purely literary (in which case a scholar is required), can be trans- 
lated only by one who is an expert in the subject as well as in the two 
languages involved. Indeed, apart from books concerned with Burmese 
literature and history, the proficient linguist alone is able to make good 
the deficiency of books by drawing on and transmitting into the 
Burmese language the knowledge and experience stored up in the other 
languages of the world. 

Importance of English in the Development of Book Supply tn Burmese. 

432 In past ages, Europe had to take its learning from Greek and 
Latin, and, on the foundations so taken, build up the modern structure 
of knowledge. To-day, the expansion of that structure is carried on 
by interchange of knowledge between the languages of the world. 
The Burmese language is late in the field as a vehicle of modern know- 
ledge. It must adopt the processes that other languages have adopted in 
the past to equip themselves with knowledge. Hence the importance of 
the English language as the instrument most immediately available for 
the purpose and the necessity of making the teaching of English 
in Anglo-vernacular and Vernacular schools, as we have recommended, 
as efficient as possible. Elsewhere we have noted that a considerable 
part of the teaching in all subjects, except English, in the Anglo-verna- 
cular schools is done in Burmese. This results from the bilingualism 
of the teachers in these schools. Teachers readily translate material 
from English books into Burmese and many habitually use an 
argot of Burmese- English If, as we have recommended, the 
teaching of English in Vernacular schools is placed on sound and 
efficient lines, future generations of teachers will h^ive a competent 
knowledge of English and will be able to draw on English books to 
make good the deficiencies of books in Burmese. This in turn will 
help to increase the pace of the provision of the necessary quantum of 
books in Burmese and, together with the direct measures that are 
concerted to augment that quantum, should base the Vernacular curri- 
culum on a more adequate supply of books of all kinds. There is, 
however, a large volume of knowledge peculiarly Burmese which 
cannot be borrowed from English books. It must be garnered and 
classified and find expression through Burmese agencies. 

433. Critics may argue that the book deficiency in the Vernacular 
schools constitutes a grave objection to the proposed co-ordinalion of 
the systems of schools in Burma, but the objection loses its force in face 
of the deficiencies of the instruction in English in the Anglo-vernacular 
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schools and of the relatively more efficient instruction in Burmese in the 
Vernacular schools, and indeed the apparent objection resolves itself 
in our opinion, into a strong reason for co-ordination. 

Organizations for Production and Selection of Books suitable for Schools: 

Editor of Vernacular Text-books. 

434. In June 1923, the post of Editor of Vernacular Text-books 
whose duty it was to prepare Vernacular text-books, was abolished. 
The post was first established in 1883 The incumbent of the post had 
ceased to prepare text-books ; his duties had in course of time become 
clerical duties in connection with the Mula-gananthincha Examination^ 
the Patamabyan Examination, and the Text-book Committee. In 
addition he was required to review Burmese books and publications and 
to translate from English to Burmese and vice versa papers in the offices 
of the Director of Public Instruction and the Commissioner of 
Examinations These duties were distributed, after the abolition of 
the post, in the office of the Director of Public Instruction and the office 
of the Commissioner of Examinations. The duty of preparing text-books 
w'as not made the responsibility of either office ; it was deliberately 
dropped on the ground that good publishing firms were willing to 
prepare and publish text-books approved by the Department, and that 
Government should not undertake w ork that private enterprise could 
do better. 


The Text-Book Committee. 

435. The books recommended as suitable for school use are 
listed and published annually by a Text-book Committee. The 
Text-book Committtee consists of the Director of Public Instruction, 
ex-officiOy and not more than 20 members, official and non-official. The 
Committee forms itself into Subject Committees, which deal with 
particujar subjects There are no restrictions in connection with the 
submission of text-books to the Committee This is the machinery for 
sifting from the books offered, those suitable for school use. Teachers 
are free to use any books m the lists of books chosen by the Text-book 
Committee. Freedom of choice is restricted, however, by the limited 
number of books available and by the prescription by the Vernacular 
Examinations Board with the approval of the Director of Pubhc Instruc- 
tion, of particular texts for study in the Vllth, IXth and Xth standards. 

The Schemes of the Text-Book Committee for the Development of the Supply 

of Books in Burmese. 

436. In 1928 the Text-book Committee was charged with the 
duties described in the following extracts of a Memorandum of the 
Education Minister's Department : — 

“ (1) For some years past the making of the world's resources of 
literature and learning accessible to Burmans in the Burmese language 
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has been widely discussed. The Government of Burma (Ministry of 
Education) now proposes — 

(1) that the books designed for use in schools be dealt with 
by the Text-book Committee ; 

(2) that all other books be dealt with by the University. 

(2) One of the functions of the Text-book Committee is to prepare 
books for use m the schools of the Province, and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion considers that it should be provided with funds to carry out this 
portion of its duties, and also to encourage the production by private 
individuals of books in the manner suggested below by Messrs. 
Furnivall and Pe Maung Tin : — 

(i) The Text-book Committee should advertise that books m 

certain specified subjects are required for certain specified 
standards, giving if possible an estimate of the number 
of pupils who require such books. 

(ii) The Text-book Committee should indicate by reference to 

specified manuals or text-books in English (or to particular 
portions or chapters of such books) the nature and scope 
of the books to be compiled. 

(lii) The Text-book Committee would consider projects for the 
compilation of books likely to have a sale as school 
text-books. 

(iv) The Text-book Committee would, when necessary, arrange 

for the translation of selected books by selected translators 
and for their publication by selected firms, but any such 
proposal would come before it on the same footing as 
other proposals, 

(v) Ordinarily the functions of the Text-book Committee under 

the scheme, would be not to examine books but projects 
for the compilation of books. If any reputable firm of 
publishers put before them a project for the compilation 
of a book on the prescribed lines by a translator whom 
they could approve as prima jade competent and 
for its publication at an approved retail price, they would 
approve the purchase of a certain number of copies to be 
fixed by mutual agreement or of the copyright of the 
translation. The publishers and translator could then 
begin work, confident that their work and expenditure 
would not be wasted. The prospect that a good w^ork would 
be remunerative, by its general adoption in the schools, 
would be an incentive for translator and publisher to do 
their best. The fact that a firm turning out bad work 
would obtain no further contracts would prevent waste of 
money on careless work. 
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(3) The University which has signified its general approval should 
deal on the same lines with books designed for University students and 
the general public. 

(4) The Government of Burma (Ministry of Education) 
accordingly proposes that provision be made in the budget for 1928-29 
as follows : — 

(1) to be placed at the disposal of the Text-book Committee 

such sum as may be required not exceeding Rs. 15,000. 

(2) to be placed at the disposal of the University such sum as 

may be required not exceeding Rs. 15,000. 

* * # * 

437. The following projects under the scheme were approved by the 
Text-book Committee in 1928 : — 

(1) A translation of Hall and Knight^s Algebra. 

(2) A translation and abridgment of Morrison’s “ Our World — a 
Human Geography.” 

(3) A senes of booklets on World History — “ Cities and Their 
Stories.” 

(4) A translation of Professor Owen’s Arithmetic for Primary 
Schools.” 

(5) A translation of Professor Owen’s Geometry.” 

(6) A translation and adaptation of “ Suggestions for the Consi- 
deration of Teachers.” 

(7) Burmese Silent Readers. 

(8) A translation of Holmyard’s “ Science.” 

(9) Legends of the Ancient World. 

All, but No. (9), have been completed. One of the series of 12 
Readers, comprising legends of the Ancient World, has been completed 
and published. Hitherto, the Text-book Committee has not been 
called upon to indemnify any publisher for loss incurred in the publica- 
tions undertaken. 

438. In 1933, the following new projects were approved by the 
Committee : — 

(1) A translation of Miss Druitt’s “The Beginnings of English 
History.” 

(2) A translation of “The League of Nations School Book” by 
Jones and Sherman. 

(3) A translation of Chapters IV to VII of “ The Manual of 
Mother Craft.” 

(4) A translation of Siddon’s and Hughes’ “ Trigonometiy.” 

(5) A translation of Murch’s “ Science Readers I, II and III.” 

(6) A translation of Dudley Stamp’s geography bock “ The 
World.” 
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(7) A translation of Professor Owen’s “ Middle and High School 
Arithmetic.’* 

(8) A translation and adaptation of the “ Board of Education 
Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools, 1933. ” 

These projects are nearing completion. 

The Work of the Burma Education Extension Association. 

439. The Text-book Committee and the Education Department 
co-operate with the Burma Education Extension Association, which was 
founded in 1928, for the following objects : — 

{a) By translations into Burmese (and otherwise) to make the 
resources of the world in literature and learning accessible to Burmans 
in their own language ; 

{b) By the foundation of public libraries containing books in 
Burmese, English and other languages, to bring books within the 
reach of all, and to encourage and develop the habit of reading ; 

{c) By the institution of lectures and tutorial classes, in 
Burmese so far as possible, and in other languages so far as necessary 
or desirable, to encourage, liberal and vocational education ; 

(d) By the publication of a monthly periodical, in Burmese or 
English or in both languages, to keep members in touch with the 
activities of the Association and the progress of the movement.” 

440. When this Association was founded it v\^as proposed that 
Government should assist it in its publication work. The financial 
situation of the Province did not permit Government to offer such assis- 
tance The following is a brief resume of the work achieved by the 
Association since 1928 so far as book publication is concerned * — 

Atoms ” by Pe Maung Tin 

“ Exposition of the Atom ” by Pe Maung Tin. 

Cities and their stories translated by U Thant * {a) Athens, 

(6) Rome, {c) Jerusalem, id) Constantinople, ie) Venice, if) Biuges, 
(^e) Amsterdam, {h) Pans, {i) Vienna, (/) Berlin, {k) Moscow, (/) London 
and (m) Geneva 

“ Paloktoktok ” translated by Maung San Mya, 

Hla Ohn Mai ” by Maung Wa. 

“ Science ” ti^anslated by U Than Aung. 

The Burma Book Society. 

441. In 1933, a Burma Book Society was founded to arrange for the 
translation of books into the vernacular for general reading purposes.” 
Steps were taken to prevent overlapping the work of the Text-book 
Committee and of the Burma Education Extension Association. The 
appeal issued by the Society was answered by 2,375 persons. Each 
gave a written undertaking that he would purchase such books as the 
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Society might publish or arrange to have published from time to time. 
Preparations were made for the publication of the following books in 
Burmese : — 

(1) Civics. 

(2) The Three Musketeers — Alexander Dumas. 

(3) A Book on General Science — based on books such as Hughes^ 
and Pandon's “ Elementary General Science/’ three volumes. 

(4) A World History. 

At the same time, the Society advertised that it was prepared to 
consider offers from translators who were willing to submit translations 
in Burmese of English novels, scientific works, histories, etc., and to 
publish approved works under the auspices of the Society, The book 
on Civics by U Ba E has been published. The Three Musketeers and 
the General Elementary Science are in manuscript form, and work is in 
progress on the History of the World. In March 1935, when copies 
of “ Civics were issued to members of the Society, a considerable 
number of members refused to take delivery of the book. The Society, 
in view of the refusals, has decided to ask members to deposit Rs. 3 
per year m advance, instead of requiring members to pay for books by 
the Value Payable Post system It is to be hoped that this procedure 
will enable the Society to continue the valuable work for which it has 
made itself responsible. 

The Burma Research Society — its contributions to School Book Supply. 

442. The Burma Research Society has made valuable contributions 
to the stock of texts suitable for use wholly or in part in the Vernacular 
schools. Below is a list of the Burmese Text Series of the Text 
Publication Sub-Committee of the Society : — 

(1) Owadadu Pyo by Seinda Kyawthu — Pyigyimundyne Press. 

(2) Dewagomban Pyazat by U Kyin U — Aungzeyatu Press. 

(3) Ommadati Pyo by Hsameikkon Ywaza — Pyigyimundyne 

Press. 

(4) Kandaw Mingyaung Myittasa — Kawi Myet-hman Press. 

(5) U Kala Mahayazawingyi I — Pyigyimundyne Press. 

(6) Padetha Thingyin by U Kyin U — Pyigyimundyne Press. 

(7) Papahem Pyazat by U Kyin U — Pyigyimundyne Press. 

(8) Yezagyo Hkondaw Pyatton — Hanthawaddy Press. 

(9) Uteinna Pyo by Monywe Sayadaw — Hanthawaddy Press. 

(10) Pyinsa-papi Rakan by U Shwe Ni — Aungzeyatu Press. 

(11) Selections from Jataka Stories — Hanthawaddy Press 

(12) Thutathoma Pyo by Hsameikkon Ywasa — Sun Press. 

(13) Shwe Pyizo Wuttu by U Lat — Kawi Myet-hman Press. 

(14) Yazawin Gyaw by Thilawuntha — Wuntha Rekkha Press. 

(15) U Ponnya Myittasa — Pyigyimundyne Press. 

(16) Yadu, Bodawshin Egyinand Mingala ludaby Seinda Kyawthu 
Pyigyimundyne Press. 
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(17) Thathanaghauk and Sundawgyi-sadan by U Ponnya — Aungze- 
yatu Press. 

(18) Sabebin Wuthu by U Lat — Kawi Myet-hman Press. 

(19) Lokasara Pyo by Kandawmingyaung — Pyigyimundyne 

Press. 

(20) Mahathilawa Pyo by Monywe Sayadaw — Sun Press. 

(21) U Kala Mahayazawingyi II — Pyigyimundyne Press. 

(22) Kyigan Shingyi-myittasa — Kawi Myet-hman Press. 

(23) Mingala-thot Pyo by Monywe Sayadaw — Kawi Myet-hman 
Press 

(24) ) 

(25) 1 Tayaza, I, II — National Press. 

(26) \ Mahathutakari Maghadewa Linkathit, I, II — by Manli 

(27) ) Sayadaw — Pyigyimundyne Press. 

^28) Ashin Okkanthamala Myittaza — Pyigyimundyne Press. 

(29) Rajovada 1, by Monywe Sayadaw — Burma Union Press. 

(30) Mwenun Yagan by Shwedaung Nandathu — Zabumeitswe 
Press 

(31) Tayok Thanyauk Mawgun by Nawade 11 — Zabumeitswe 
Press. 

(33) } ^3.ma Yagan I| II by U Yee — Pyigyimundyne Press 

(34) Yedin Mawgun by Nawade II — Hanthawaddy Press. 

(35) Yadana Kyemon Wuttu — Aungzeyatu F*ress. 

(36) Maha Pymnyagyaw Shaukton — Hanthawaddy Press 

443. It may be mentioned that, under the auspices of the Burma 
Research Society and with the assistance of the University, a modern 
English- Burmese Dictionary is being compiled by Messrs. Dunn 
and Stew^art, formerly members of the Indian Civil Service in Burma. 

Government Prize for best Text-book, 

444. Government has offered, from time to time since 1926, a prize 
of Rs. 1,000 for the best text-book written during a prescribed period. 
The value of the prize is reduced at present owing to financial 
stringency to Rs. 750. The competitions have produced a considerable 
number of manuscripts of books, good, bad and indifferent for school 
purposes. Awards have been made for the following works : — 

U Ba Sein's translation of “ A Hand book of Rudimentary Hints 
to Primary Teachers.’* 

U Ka and U Po Thon’s translation of “ Primary Arithmetic ** by 
Owen and De 

U Ba E, B.A., K.S.M., A.T.M , Deputy Commissioner (Retired) 
Civics.*’ 

A prize has been offered for a work written during the year 1935. 
Any manuscripts offered which do not rank for the prize, but are suit- 
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able for school use, are brought to the notice of the Text-book 
Committee and publishers with a view to publication. 

The University Prize — “ The Pnnee of Wales Prized 

445 Since 1921, the University has offered an annual prize of 
Rs. 1,000 known as the Prince of Wales Prize.’* The following works, 
have been judged worthy of the prize : — 

Saya Paw’s Aegin “ Wela-min-na-daw-thwin-aegyin.” 

U Ni’s translation of John Locke’s ‘‘Civil Government 
U Pe’s “Varuna Pyo.” 

Aggamaha pandita Saya Myo’s translation of the Tripitaka. 

Maung Ba Thoung’s “ Gaba Razawinchok ” a translation into* 
Burmese of the “ Outlines of General History ” by Renouf. 

The Rev. A shin Addicca Vamsa’s translation from Pali into 
Burmese of his work “ The Inscriptions of Asoka.” 

Review of Book Provision Conij^leted, 

446. We have completed a bird’s-eye-survey of the world of 
Burmese books The deficiencies of that world for the purposes of 
the Vernacular schools are plain. We have reviewed the existing^ 
agencies for the supply of suitable books for the schools and the repair 
of the deficiencies in the supply. There is a vast amount of work 
waiting to be done by these agencies. 

Books in Public Elementary Schools'^ — Report of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education, 

447. We commend to the attention of all concerned with the 
writing or compilation of books for Vernacular schools and with 
the examination and selection of new books, the Consultative Com- 
mittee’s Report on “ Books in Public Elementary Schools ” Here is an 
authoritative statement of the principles that should govern the making 
and selection of books for the several subjects of the curriculum of the 
proposed reorganized system of schools in Burma. We do not suggest 
that these principles should be slavishly applied in Burma, but we 
suggest, however, that any departure from the principles other than an 
adaptation to the particular conditions of Burma should be made only 
after careful study. 


Miscellaneous, 

Children without Books and Slates, 

448. In view of the poverty of many pupils and their inability to 
supply themselves with readers and other books and slates, it la 
desirable that Local Education Authorities should examine ways and 
means of providing a free supply of these materials. 
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B<yok Prizes. 

449. With a view to clevelopin^^ pnde in the possession of books and 
an interest in them, we should like to see a movement started to 
encourage the endowment of every primary school by local people with 
book prizes. At the same time the giving of medals as prizes should be 
prohibited. 


School Museums. 

450. In a few schools attempts are made at organising small museums 
of local fauna and flora, etc. We suggest that steps should be taken 
to compile instructions and guidance for teachers in the organization 
and maintenance of small museums suitable for Vernacular schools 

Lantern Slides. 

451. In 1905, eight sets of lantern slides were purchased by 
Government for use in Government schools to promote knowledge of 
other countries within the British Empire. The collection of slides has^ 
been augmented to include countries throughout the world. At present, 
there are 20 sets of slides in circulation m 10 boxes among 47 Govern-^ 
ment Anglo-vernacular * schools There are altogether nearly 1,000 
slides of scenes throughout the world The need of the Vernacular 
schools for this sort of educational material is much greater than that of 
the Anglo-vernacular school. This material should be diverted to> 
Vernacular schools and should be at the service of Local Education 
Authorities able and willing to use the material. It is recommended 
that a scheme be prepared to give effect to this suggestion. 

452. Arising from our review of book resources we recommend : 

(1) that the lists of books published annually by the Text* 

book Committee should be exhaustive and should 
indicate the books actually available and suitable for 
each subject In each class ; 

(2) that the Text-book Committee should concentrate further 

on the scheme for developing the supply of books 
suitable for Vernacular schools, and in association with 
bodies such as the Burma Research Society, the Burma 
Education Extension Association, the Burma Book 
Society and authors and publishers endeavour to 
arrange for the making and publication of the following 
kinds ol books for Vernacular schools ; — 

(а) a standard and inexpensive Burmese-Burmese 

dictionary ; 

(б) concise dictionaries in the Burmese-Karen, Burmese- 

Kachin, Burmese*Chin, Burmese-Shan, Burmese* 
Urdu, Burmese«'Hindl, Burmese-Tamil, Burmese* 
Telugu and Burmese-Bengali languages ; 
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ic) atitholoi^ies of prose extracts of a secular kind ; 
i,d) a history of Burmese literature suitable for school 
use ; 

^e) a simple Burmese- Burmese ^^rammar beins: neither a 
straifi^ht translation of over-formalized Pali STrammar 
nor of a standard Ensflish £:rammar ; 

‘(Z) s:raduated Primers and Readers ; 

(ij) nursery rhymes, picture books, story books for 
primary schools ; 

Boys* and Qirls* Papers and Ma^razines in Burmese ; 
t/) ori^rinal stories, or translations, folk tales, tales of 
adventure, of exploration, stories of world history, 
stories and biog^raphies of historical personalities, 
of inventors, in sum, any material of interest and 
value to children from as^e 6 to 16 ; 

\j) books for the several subjects of the curriculum as 
indicated ; and 

(^) translations of standard books on method, class manafi^e- 
ment school org^anization, etc., for use in the training: 
of teachers ; 

^3) that as there is an ur£:ent need for secular text-books in 
Burmese for courses in non-Burmese Vernacular 
schools ; the preparation of such books should be 
undertaken ; 

{4) that Government should encoura^^e, as far as possible, 
and £:ive financial contributions towards the makin^r 
and production of text-books In the several non- 
Burmese recog^nized vernaculars ; 

(5) that a special Committee should be constituted to over- 
haul the Urdu text-books used in Urdu schools 
with a view to selecting: more suitable text-books in 
modern Urdu in g:eneral cultural subjects and prescribing: 
such suitable books as may be available in India and to 
prepare a separate course in Urdu for Burmese Muslim 
schools teaching: Urdu as a second lang:uag:e ; 

•<6) that the existing: system of classification of Reg:istered 
Publications should be overhauled with a view to more 
accurate classification ; 

<7) that reviewers of Reg:istered Publications should be 
required to g:ive more information about the contents 
of books, the cog:ency of the presentation of the contents, 
and the quality of the lang:uag:e and style ; 

X8) that the Reg:istration machinery should be extended if 
necessary to bring: within its Jurisdiction novels and 
mag:azines that are published in larg:e numbers at 
present ; 
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(9) (a) that the system of library grants discontinued in* 
1932-33 should be revived as soon as funds permit and 
that such funds as become available should be used ta 
promote the opening and development of vernacular 
libraries and reading Clubs in rural areas ; and 
(6) that a standard list of Burmese books be drawn up for 
this purpose ; 

(10) that a system of travelling libraries of vernacular books 
for Vernacular schools should be developed by Local 
Education Authorities on the lines of the travelling 
libraries now operated by the Director of Public 
Instruction ; 

(11) that the library of the Director of Public Instruction be 
organized as a Central Educational Library and be kept 
up-to-date with all important publications on educa- 
tion ; 

Note. — This Central Library should also be the library of the Inspectors of 
Schools and Deputy Inspectors of Schools whose headquarters are in Rangoon 

(12) (a) that Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
whose headquarters are outside Rangoon should have 
adequate collections of up-to-date standard reference 
books ; 

(6) that a travelling library or libraries of the more expen- 
sive books be organized for the use of Inspectors and 
Deputy Inspectors stationed outside Rangoon ; 

(13) that each Local Education Authority should maintain 

Its own library ; 

(14) that the development of school museums be encouraged 

and that a pamphlet of information for school managers 
and Local Education Authorities be compiled ; 

(15) that the eight sets of lantern slides now in use in Anglo- 

vernacular schools be diverted to the service of Verna- 
cular schools ; 

(16) that Government’s offer of a prize of Rs. 750 for the best 

text-book be continued as an annual prize ; 

(17) (a) that in view of the poverty of large numbers of 

children. Local Education Authorities should under- 
take the supply of free slates and books ; 

(6) In pursuance of (a), that Local Education Authorities 
should Introduce a separate section in their Budgets to- 
provide for the supply of free books and also for the 
equipment of new schools and the replacement of worn 
equipment In existing schools ; and 
(c) to give effect to (a) and (6), that, subject to the sanction 
of the Ministry, a system of grants-in-aid at fixed 
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rates and within defined limits be devised and applied 
by all Local Education Authorities ; 

< 18 ) that steps be taken to encourage the endowment of 
primary schools with book prizes, and that the giving of 
medals as prizes be prohibited ; 
that in the preparation of books for use in schools, makers 
and printers of books should follow the instructions of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Bduv^ation, 
in its publication "" Books In Elementary Schools. ” 


SECTION XL 

Provision of School Buildings and Equipment. 

453. Of the total of 5,582 recognized Vernacular schools in the 
province, 5,440 are privately owned Few of the managers of these 
-schools have received grants-in-aid towards the cost of the building or 
the equipment of the school The private school manager has the 
power, subject to the approval of the Local Education Authority, of 
employing and dismissing teachers In the circumstances, the private 
manager is entrenched in conditions that miy favour nepotism, petty 
tyranny and inefficiency. The teacher- manager himself may be kept at 
a reasonable pitch of efficiency by the fear of losing recognition and aid. 
On the other hand, a Local Education Authority in dealing with 
inefficiency has to take into account that the manager owns the only 
school building and equipment in the area, and the power of the Local 
Education Authority is weakened because it must hesitate to take steps 
that might deprive it of the use of buildings and equipment that it is not 
in a position to provide from its own resources. 

454. Often, owing to death or other causes, the continuity of 
ownership of school buildings is interrupted to the detriment of the 
education of the children and the tenure of the teachers employed 

455. The system of recognising private managers does not conduce 
to the provision of adequate buildings and equipment. The private 
manager is generally unable to make more than the minimum provision 
that will secure recognition. Many recognized schools are not suitably 
housed. Most schools have no land for drill and recreation purposes ; 
many are sited regardless of educational requirements. 

456. It is desirable, in our opinion, that policy be set gradually in 
the direction of converting all schools, except monastic schools, into 
Board schools so that in time, not only will buildings be properly sited 
and designed, but Local Authorities will acquire more effective control 
over headmasters and the appointments of assistant teachers. 

457. The village school need not be an expensive building. It 
must have light and air, and space for recreation and, if possible, for 
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gardening and other ont-door activities^. It should be a model for its 
environment instead of being, as it is in many places at present, a part 
of a dwelling house huddled in a huddle of mean houses. 

458. We are of opinion that private ownership of the 
Vernacular school is not in the best interests of Vernacular education 
and that, subject to the rights of existing private-owners, where a 
community or an association of responsible persons in a community is 
willing to provide a building and equipment for a Vernacular 
school, such provision should be preferred to that made by private 
persons. 

459 We are further of opinion that the Education Department 
should reconsider existing stock plans of Vernacular school buildings 
and in consultation with experts on building and public health, and 
keeping in view the proposed reorganized curricula, prepare revised 
standard plans of Vernacular school buildings 


SECTION XII. 

School Public Health and Medical Service. 

Medical Service in Anglo-vernacular and English Schools, 

460 A scheme for the medical inspection of pupils in Anglo- 
vernacular and English schools was established in 1921 The scheme 
developed steadily until 1931, when financial stringency compelled 
Government to withhold grants-in-aid. In 1931, the pupils in 237 
English and Anglo-vernacular schools received medical inspection and 
-attention In 1934, according to reports received, only 29 schools had 
continued the medical service. This they did at their own expense , 
some doctors generously gave fiee medical service to schools. The 
Education Department is now taking steps towards the revival of the 
medical service to the Anglo-vernacular and English schools on the 
basis of grants-in-aid 

No Medical Service tn Vernacular Schools outside Hlegu Health Unit 

461. Hitherto, outside the Hlegu Township, where a public health 
experiment has been and is being carried on, no effort has been made 
to supply medical inspection and attention to the pupils of the Verna- 
cular school system. The Hlegu Health Unit has been able to 
establish touch with 41 Vernacular schools m the township. Pupils 
are medically examined once a year ; the medical examination is 
followed up by letters and pamphlets to the parents. All the schools 
have adopted adequate sanitary arrangements and 17 schools have a 
satisfactory watier supply* In the outlying areas of the township, 
malaria, which is prevalent, and other common diseases are treated. 
Lectures on the health education of the child and on special health 
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topics are given by the doctor in charge and the health inspectors of 
the Unit. Cinema and lantern lectures are given in schools to pupils* 
and parents. 

Public Health Department Unable Further to Extend its Activities to 

Vernacular Schools, 

462. In consultation with the Director of Public Health we have: 
enquired into the possibility of associating officers of the Public Health 
Department with the Vernacular school system in the development of 
health education in the Vernacular school. The Department cannot 
undertake such work with its present staff. It has 22 officers of 
the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class for public health work in 37 Districts ; 
7 are in fixed posts ; 15 are available for District work and are directed as 
a mobile force to cope with out-breaks of epidemic disease throughout 
the Province and are more than fully occupied with epidemics. It 
would be unreasonable to ask these officers to undertake any additional 
services in Vernacular schools. With existing resources there is 
no prospect of extending work of the type of the Hl6gu Health Unit to 
other areas. 

Municipalities should give Medical Service to Vernacular Schools 

463. Many municipalities now employ qualified health andVnedical 
staffs. We see no reason why the services of these staffs should 
not be applied to medical inspection and attention to the children 
of the Vernacular schools in the jurisdiction, of the municipalities^, 
and we are of opinion that this should be done immediately 

Scope of Public Health Work in Schools at present, 

464. A certain amount of public health work and propaganda is 
achieved in the Vernacular schools through the teaching of hygiene^, 
by the essay and poster competitions organized annually in the 
schools by the Public Health Department and by means of local 
exhibitions and a series of pamphlets to the schools. We are of 
opinion that this work and propaganda should be intensified and that 
in particular training in hygiene should receive more emphasis in the 
Training Institutions. We suggest that all teachers and Deputy 
Inspectors should undergo, during training, a special course in personal 
and public hygiene, conducted by specialists of the Public Health 
Department. 

Proposals for Development of School Medical Service. 

465. We have discussed with the officers concerned the possibilities 
of linking the services supplied in Child Welfare Clinics and similar 
organizations with the Vernacular school for girls. It was pointed out 
that the meagre staffs of these clinics are more than fully occupied. 
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with their special work and could not cope with any additional 
work in connection with Vernacular school pupils. There is no objec- 
tion, however, to teachers in Vernacular schools establishing touch 
v\ ith clinics in order to give help and also to improve their own 
knowledge and convey appropriate teaching into the X'ernacular 
school 

466. But these proposals do not go far enough The health of the 
child in school and his physical welfare and development is as much 
the concern of the Education Department as the mental health 
and development of the child. In recognition of this concein 
an adequate school medical service should be developed For this, a 
whole-time medic.il ser\ice will be necessary In the Punjab, a begin- 
ning has been made w ith the development of a medical service based on a 
parallel development of local dispensaiies The deailh of local dispen- 
saiies, it was pointed out to us, is one of the majoi deliciencies of 
medical proMSion in Burma Realising that a w hole-time medical 
seivice toi V’^einacular schools will be a vast and expensive pioject, we 
enquired whether it would be feasible to develop the project by the 
relative^ inexpensive method of local nurses m charge ot local dispen- 
saries and groups of schools. We were informed that as it is a 
cardinal principle of medical administration that onl5 persons with 
recognized medical qualifications can be permitted to discharge 
responsible medical duties, a service by local muses is impiacticable 

467 We consider that time is iipe to organize medical scivice for 
pupils of Vernacular schools and that as a pielimmaiy measure two 
Medical Inspectois of Schools sliould be appointed (one for Lower 
Burma and one for Upper Burma) The I iispectoi- General of Civil 
Hospitals agrees that this is a fitting and necessaiy preliminary step and 
IS willing, m consult ition with the Diiector of Public Instiiiction, to 
luepare a scheme. The Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals considers 
that Medical Inspectois should be graduites in medicine with special 
qualifications in pediatrics and public health, that these officers should 
work in collaboiation with Municipal and District Medical Officei s with 
a view to organizing local resources for the medical seivice of 
pupils of Veinacular schools, to guiding and instructing teachers, and 
to securing medical attention, where possible, for children requiring 
remedial treatment. We consider that particulai attention should 
be given in school medical service to tlie incidence of venereal disease 
among school children. 

468 We think that eveiy school should have a medical box of 
simple specifics which can be used by the average teacher fer the treat- 
ment of simple biuises and the common diseases of ear, e^e, nose, throa 
and skin 


22 
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469. Our recommendations are — 

(1) Existing: propaganda in schools in the shape of — 

(а) essay competitions ; 

(б) poster competitions ; and 

(c) the introduction of reading matter from public health 
and medical pamphlets — should be intensified ; 

(2) recruits under training for the teaching profession and 

Deputy inspectors of Schools should undergo short 
courses in personal and public hygiene conducted by 
Public Health Department officers with a view to 
making the teaching of hygiene in the schools more 
efficient and with a view to making the practice of the 
teacher in his school an example to the environment of 
the school ; 

(3) where possible, Public Health Officers should be 

encouraged to give lectures and demonstrations to pupils 
and to groups of teachers ; 

(4) teachers should be encouraged to link the school and its 

activities with local dispensaries, child welfare clinics 
and similar institutions ; 

(5) supplementary to the medical services now provided in 

Anglo-vernacular schools, and with a view to the 
development of a medical service for Vernacular schools, 
two Medical Inspectors of Schools (one for Lower Burma 
and one for Upper Burma), graduates in medicine with 
suitable qualifications for school work, should be 
appointed to form the nucleus of a school medical service 
scheme similar to the scheme which is being developed 
in the Punjab. For this purpose, the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, in consultation with the Director of 
Public Health and the Director of Public Instruction, 
may be invited to prepare a suitable scheme ; 

Note. — We consider that a medical service to school children should have particular 
regard to venereal disease in addition to other common diseases of children 

(6) municipalities with medical and public health staff 

should now undertake medical service to the pupils of the 
schools in their jurisdiction ; 

(7) every Vernacular school should be equipped with a 

simple medical box for the treatment of the common 
diseases of eye, ear, throat and skin, and simple hurts ; 
and teachers should be trained to use effectively the 
contents of this medical box. 
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SECTION XIII. 

School Activities — Outside Formal Curricula 

470. The activities of pupils as Boy Scouts or as Girl Guides, m 
organized games and sports and in other organized activities are an 
important part of education. We suggest that steps should be taken to 
interest teachers and pupils in such movements and activities as — 

(a) The Boy Scout Movement ; 

(h) The Girl Guide Movement ; 

(c) The organization of village social and athletic clubs, reading 

elides, hobby circles, village libianes and the like , 

(d) Child and Village Welfaie Societies , 

(d Co-operative Societies ; 

(f) Village Arts and Crafts Clubs , 

(g) Wireless reception ; 

(//) Young Farmers’ Clubs ; and 
(t) Thrift and Savings Societies ; 

The Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movements. 

471. The Boy Scout and the Girl Guide ^tovements are well 
established in Burma and are invaluable adjuncts to formal education. 
These movements have hitherto been confined laigely to the Anglo- 
vernacular and English schools A start has been made with the 
development of the movements in Vernacular schools, and w^e suggest 
that all possible encouragement should be given to this development. 
Tianslations in Burmese of some of the literature of the movements are 
available The eciuipmeiit for the activities of Scouts and Guides is 
relatively inexpensive All that is required is to interest recruits for 
the teaching profession in the movements and to assist them to foster 
Scouting and Guiding in the schools when they take up their piofes- 
^lonai duties We suggest that the Training Institutions for Vernacular 
teachers should w^ork in collaboration with the authorities of the 
Scouting and Guiding Associations 

Other Movements. 

472 In regard to the other activities w^e have mentioned, we can 
best illustrate w’hat can be done by brief references to one or tw o 
activities elsew’here. 

Young Farmers' Clubs. 

473. The following description of the development in Australia of 
education activities in schools for adolescents is a pointer to directions 
in which developments might be guided in Burma . — 

{a) ^ “ During the last two years or so there has been a surprising 
grow th m all States in the number and in the activities of Young 


See pages 312 — 314 Year Book of Education, 1934 
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Farmers’ Clubs, cr Home Projects Clubs as they are called in Western 
Australia and South Australia. It would be difficult to trace the piecise 
origin of the movement, if indeed it has any single origin The estab- 
lishment of school gardens, nature study activities and agricultural 
w^ork helped to pave the way for the present movement Reports of 
the successful w^orking of Young Farmers’ or Calf Clubs in the United 
States undoubtedly had a stimulating effect.” 

(b) “ The Young Fanners’ Club is simply an organization of the 
pupils w’lthin a school for the systematic and scientific pursuit of proiects 
in the care and study of aramals and plants Under the guidance of the 
teachei the children in these clubs rear poultiy, pigs, cahes, sheep or 
bees, they giow fiuit, cereals, tobacco or other plants, they study the 
eliect of the top-dressing of pastiiies or of the rotation of crops, they 
study the composition of soils and the benehts of manures of vaiious 
kinds. Asa rule, a given school concentrates on one oi two main t^pes 
of woik, but theie may be as many individual projects as there are 
members of the club The woik undeitaken by a school is usually 
closely related to the lite of the district , it may indeed represent a 
direct attack on some local pioblem ” 

(c) “ Each child unde i taking a pi eject as a club member has tO' 
keep a detailed record of his w’ork as well as accurate accounts of 
receipts and expenditures The officers of the club are elected b}' the 
children from their own number, and at the regular meetings correct 
rules of procedure are followed Field days give an opportunity for 
the pai ents to gathei at the school In some cases these days have 
assumed much local importance and have the status of an important 
function in the life of the commumt3^. On such occasions the children 
display their produce and give an account of their w’ork ” 

id) ‘^The following extract, which is typical of notices which are 
appearing almost dail^Mn the press, refers to a held day at Notting Hill,. 
Victoiia, which was attended by about 500 persons, including the 
Minister for Education, the Director of Education and the member of 
Parliament foi the district , (Lectures and demonstrations were given 
by children on milk testing, separating and h\giene, pastures, cultivation, 
plant dusting, poultry, sheep, drainage, caipentry and motor ploughing. 
A debate w\as held, and there w^as a parade of stock owmed b^^ members 
of the club Competitions were conducted for judging stock and 
ploughing The ploughing competition, wffiich was the hrst of its kind 
conducted in Victoria, w^as designed to test the boy’s ability to plough, 
his knowledge of the implement and the manner in wffiich he managed 
his horses.) The ploughing competition referred to w^as w^on by a 
boy of about 12 ^^ears of age.” 

(e) “ Much assistance has been given to the movement on its 
technical side by other State Departments, particulary the Departments 
of Agricultuie. Teachers and scholars have, in many cases, become 
learners together in the working out of projects and experiments.” 
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(f) “ 111 South Australia there are 225 schools in which one or more 
projects are on foot. Returns of receipts and expenses by 1,100 of 
the young farmers in these schools show a total nett cash profit of 
£660 New South Wales has approximately 130 clubs in opeiation 
with a total enrolment of 3,000 members. It is also announced that 
the Education Department proposes to provide through the Sydney 
Technical College correspondence courses for Young Farmers who 
have left school Fcr a small fee boys or girls will receive fuither 
expel t guidance in the paiticular section of vvoik they commenced to 
study while at school New South Wales has three supervisory 
teacheis, m addition to a Supei visor c^f School Agi iculture, stationed in 
various parts cf the State so that they can co-operate with advisory 
committees m the establishment of clubs In Victoria the mov^emeut is 
grow mg apace. Over 300 clubs ha\e been formed, and scarcely a 
w’eelc passes without an addition to the number d'he enthusiasm of 
the teacheis who have taken up the woik is well illustrated by the fact 
that 70 of them i ecentl> attended at tlieir own expense a fortnight’s 
course c.f insti uction arranged by the Department in Victoiia In 
Westeih Austr.ilia much interest is being taken in the mo\ement and 
many t\pes of piojecl are on foot Tasmania has seen a maiked exten- 
sion of the agi icultui <tl woik of hei schools Many childien have 
earned out home piojcctsin agricultiue Calf Clubs aie «tlso being 
foi med in some schools A number of Tism<nn.in teachers g.ive yp a 
poition of then hist Chiistim s holidays to attend a school of instinction 
m agiiciihuie. Seedsmen in the kiigei ceiities have given all the seeds 
reciiiiied, and the Elec(iol>tic Zinc Ccmp<in\ has supplied all the 
manures needed, deliveied tree of cost to the schools The yrowth of 
home pioiects m Oucensl<ind is well ilhistiaied by the tollowing iiguies 
In 1927 there were 53 schools, m which 74 clubs h<id been formed In 
1931 thcie weie 243 schoeds, in whivh 399 clubs were in op^^'ation 
The total membeiship mci eased dm mg this peiiod from 596 to 3,200 ” 

(g) “ The foiegoing sketch ot the development of the movement 
in each State gams its chief signilicance from the fact that though the 
formation of clubs has been encouraged by the Education Departments, 
no pressuie has been placed on any teachei or school to tike up the 
work. The movement is entirely voluntary ” 

(//) “ The educatioi al soundness and the value to the community 
cf this movement needs no emphasis. It appeals to the child’s native 
interest in animals and in growing things ; it links home and school in 
a new and vital fashion , it catches the full value of the idea underlying 
the project method while avoiding «iny iisk of aitihciaht^ , it is so 
firmly embedded m lealities that it can scarely undei go the academic 
deterioration which has so often beset attempts to introduce a genuine 
element of realism into school work ; in the hands of a good teacher, 
the inteiest and the incentives derived from the wwk of the club will 
:give a new zeal and a new significance to many of the regular school 
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studies. The movement is likely to be of particular value in Australia 
if those critics are correct who affirm that Australian schools are apt to- 
err on the side of formalism in methods of instruction, and of over-^ 
stress on academic achievement in the wider aims of the school. An 
awakening of interest in scientific farming methods has already been 
evidenced in many districts where such clubs have been formed It is 
thus no exaggeration to say that the movement is potentially one of 
national importance Foi a country depending as Australia does on its 
primary products this new phase of school woik is so tiuly rooted m 
the soil that it can scarcely fail to bear fruit ’’ 

Activities of a Reorfianized Post-pnmary School in England, 

474. The following is a description by Sir Percy Nunn of a post- 
primary school in England leorganized on Hadow^ lines * — 

(a) * “To the ordinary school class-rooms, wdiich ate mostly of 
recent date, the manageis have added a building containing tw^o large 
rooms, one being provided for cookery and laundry work, the other for 
handicraft and piaclical science. In both the equipment is simple, but 
efficient as well as economical The practical w^orkroom foi the boys 
shows in particular what excellent anangemenfs may be made by a 
headmaster who has a free hand, is prepared to deal unconventionally 
with the problems befoie him, and has vision as well as experience. 
For the girls, domestic science and needlew’ork, and, foi the bo\ s, 
rural science, gardening and hanchvork aie staple subjects occupying a 
substantial amount of time throughout the three-vear course. Pams 
are taken — and taken successfulh — to encourage the interest of 
parents as well as of the girls in the domestic woik. The cookery is 
of the kind that w^ould be useful either in a cottage home or in the 
houses to which many giils go as domestic servants , and soiled ai tides 
brought from home are the materials of the lessons in laundiy w^ork- 
But to let the girls prepare the daily meals for the school would pi event 
their making an orderly pi ogress in the art of cookery. The provision 
of the meals is, accc rdingly, in the hands of an adult cook engaged for 
the purpose ” 

ib) “ The large garden is maintained wholly by the labour of the 
boys under the direction of the headmastei, w ho has shown much skill' 
in basing a scheme of experimental and observational science, excellent 
in itself, upon the problems and practices of gardening His programme 
is supplemented by the w^eekly lessons on rural science broadcast by 
the B.B C. Moreover, the boys’ interest is by no means confined ta 
their own territory ; fc r each has assigned to him a district beyond the 
school (this is true also of the girls), and is expected to study it from 
the combined points of view^ of the geographer, the historian, the 
farmer and the sociologist. The results, when put together and 


See pages 154 and 155, Year Book of Edication, 1932 
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r presented in maps, produce illuminating surveys of the countryside 
showing the distribution of crops, the geographical and geological* 
conformations, etc., as well as much interesting description and analysis, 
based upon the observers’ notes. In these exercises there is abundant 
opportunity for cultivating skill in the use of line and colour. Further 
purposeful work of the same kind is done by the boys, who draw large 
scale sections of agricultural machines and elucidate their drawings by 
descriptions based upon first-hand enquiry 

(c) “ Teaching of mathematics is specially vigorous, fresh and 
interesting. Outdoor work, including surveying, forms an important 
part of it, and the headmaster has succeeded in breaking away from 
the old elementary school tradition which in this subject, almost more 
than in any other, was a bar to real progress ” 

(d) The programme sketched above is taken in its fullness only 
by the “ A” classes ; for the school, being non-selective, has to accom- 
modate the dull and backward as well as the brighter childien in its 
constituency. As might have been expected, the predominately prac- 
tical natuie of its curriculum gives the duller children much better 
opportunities than they would receive in another kind of school ; and 
there is little doubt thai their w^ork in literary subjects is helped by 
the fact that in the major occupations of the w eek there are so many 
things wdiich they can do efficiently, gaming from them both a love 
of work not w holly unintellectual and also a useful heightening of their 
self-respect While the teaching most characteristic of this school is 
both planned and given by the headmaster, the ordinary school subjects 
are also in a state of activity distinctly higher than was usual under the 
old conditions The interesting nature of the work has rendered it 
possible to attract a superioi staff, including a university graduate who 
counts French among his teaching subjects and has made the school 
football team a formidable unit ” 

A Synthesis of Local Knowledge 

475 The following Appendix to a pamphlet named “ Village 
Survey-making — an Oxfords hiie Experiment ” — Board of Education, 
Educational Pamphlets No. 61 might produce fruitful teaching in local 
geography and other subjects if teachers and pupils could be induced 
to take up experimental work on the lines indicated. 

Hints for Beginners. 

“ Get the 6-inch Ordnance maps for your parish Make rough trac- 
ings on tracing paper (later on tracing linen), keeping each tracing for 
one subject, ^.g., field-shapes, streams, geology. Choose a ‘ key ’ 
feature, e g , the main road, for insertion m each tracing, as a guide for 
later comparison of maps. (Rice or sandwich paper, in large sheets 
from the grocer is cheap and does very well for the start, but maps 
w^hich are to be preserved, or to be often super-imposed, should be on 
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tracing hnen). Let children do as much of the work, mental and 
manual, as possible* 

(1) Trace the outlines of the fields ; collect field names and write 
them in, on one tracing* 

(2) Find out the crops growing on each field (oats, wheat, etc., 
clover^ turnips, grass for pasture, grass for hay). Write these on each 
field in another tracing, or, if you like, colour them (pale wash) green 
for pasture, etc , orange yellow for other crops, brown for fallow. 

(3) Water supply : Where does this come from ? Mark on a 
separate sheet the springs and wells and ponds of the village, and the 
streams. (Colour blue if desired). Trace from 6-inch map, but check 
it by visiting. How deep are the wells and ponds ? (Make a model 
spring ) 

(4) Begin a History map. On another tracing, shewing houses, 
make notes of places where historic events happened (eg, ‘ Charles I 
slept here ’) or where historic ‘ finds ’ were made, eg, of ‘ old stone ’ 
or ‘ new stone ’ weapons, Roman or Saxon remains, etc , and the 
position of turnpike, or village stocks, or old school, if ascei tamable, or 
manor house 

Later — Other maps (and collections of pictures, e g , picture post- 
cards and children’s drawings) may be made to explain material 
collected. 

(5) Roads and Communications * Road-making material'^ ? Use 
6-inch and i inch scales for roads, rail and motor service. 

(6) Geology (enlarged from 1-inch geological map, both ‘ solid ’ 
and ‘ drift ’ maps if possible). Children to bring in soil specimens, 
marking place from which these aie brought. Develop, in connection 
with school gardens and with water supply 

(7) Contours Trace from 6-inch map Veiify by walking over 
the ground Model contoius in relief (even roughly) Make a geo- 
logical section 

(8) Distribution of houses and farm buildings , trace from 6-mch 
map, check ; note relation to soil, water communications 

(9) Material and date of houses (with drawings) 

(10) If possible, make a historical map of the district before the 
land was enclosed (from, c.g,, 18th century enclosure map, or tithe 
map), or a picture map of local indushaes, past or present. 

(11) Farm boundaries and land holding 

(12) Parish boundaries and Local Government areas. Reason ? 
(6-inch and i inch scales.) 

(13) Occupations : What do people do in the village ? Classify. 
If too complicated for mapping, then keep for manuscript book. 

(14) Markets : Where do the things grown and made in the 
village come from ? (6-inch and J inch scales.) 

[Meanwhile collect information on : — (1) History, (2) Agriculture 
and farm stocks ; (3) communications, past and present ; (4) local wild 
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flowers and trees and animals ; (S) folk lore, old customs and imple- 
ments, local surnames and any special movements into and out of the 
village, e.g^ by gioups of navvies or gipsies Record all this in 
Manuscript book, giving source of all information and date. A loose- 
leaf note-book is best, with separate sheets for each subject. Get 
parents and grand-parents to help, if possible. Use disci etion (of 
■course) in preventing the children appearing ^ inquisitorial.’ Go slow 
— so long as the children remain keen ] 

Each school will probably wish to specialize to some extent, after 
the first geneial stages of enquiry, on some aspect or aspects, eg , local 
history, agriculture and faim problems, geology” 

An Expen nieiil tn Rural Reorganization 

476. Part II of a pamphlet issued by the Board of Education, 
named An Experiment in Rural Reorganization ” is reproduced as it 
contains information and material that are of significance in connection 
with the theme not only of this section but of the whole report. 


, The School as an Estate, 

(a) * *‘The most marked mtluence of the new* Area School on the 
adolescent child is the spacious planning and disposition of the school 
premises. The entrance of the children to the new school life is as the 
entrance to a new world, a woild which they themsehes can help to 
create and beautify, ‘a fair meadow’ ’ in the w’ords of the Hadow 
Report The hist step in directing the minds of the teachers towaids 
the cieaticn of tins new enviionment v\«is taken in a circulai which the 
Secretaiy of the Local Education Authority sent out some two or three 
3 ^ears ago. It was then suggested to the teacheis that the gardens 
should be extended to include the whole ot the school pieimses with a 
view^ to putting the school in an atti active setting This ciiculai has 
not only gi eatly influenced the care of the premises of the older school , 
it has provided knowledge and technical experience for the lav -out of 
the new Area School The only instruction given by the authoiity has 
Teen that the school and its premises should be regarded as a small 
estate to be developed and kept m a good order. The lav -out has then 
been left to the individual planning of the Head Teacher, with assistance 
from the Authority’s Oiganizeis of gardening Marked individuality 
has been shown and the results have not only been attractive in them- 
selves, but, as explained belowa have led to a great extension ot many 

forms of practical activities .... 

In order to obtain decorative effects there must be an initial 
outlay for trees, shrubs and plants which take some time to 
mature. Towards this outlay the Authority have made an allowance, 


Pages 18 — 29 of Board of Education — Educational Pamphlet No 61. 
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but the greater part of the money has been raised by local effort. 
Managers and others are proud of their schools. They not only back 
up the Headmasters in obtaining the requisite funds ; they give help 
in the care of grass on the playing fields, and they give advice on local 
soils and on general maintenance. One Area School has raised more 
than £100 during the last twelve months. Local interest in the 
schools has been stimulated by the creation of augmented bodies of 
managers, representing the whole district sei'ved.*’ 

(h) “ Both boys and girls take part in the gardening activities. In 
one school where the soil is clayey and worked with difficulty, the boys 
have worked early in the morning as well as during the mid-day interval 
and after school hours in order to see their garden develop quickly. 
Rarely; indeed, is this care for the estate confined to school 
hours. 

(c) “ In addition to the decorative setting, general gardening is 
prominent in the curiiculum Large gardens are essential in order to 
allow of a progressive course with increasing responsibility for the 
older pupils, and already many of the gardens exceed an acie. The 
first two years of the ccuise are spent m geneial tiaining. After that 
the boys have special responsibilities In one*schcol they have made 
three model cottage gardens each with «in individual design , and each 
of these gardens is kept in order by a team of boys in their third year. 
Another school aims at devoting a consideiable portion of the third 
year to a study of fruit culture ” 

{d) “ It is obvious that gardening upon this scale allows of very 
great vaiiety in practice ; eg, it includes not only the grafting of fruit 
but also the propagation of ornamental shrubs, the special attention 
needed for the cultivation of early crops and so on The presence of a 
woodwork room within the school has enabled the boys to make garden 
frames and to plan and shape oinamental trellis and supports At one 
school a small greenhouse is in course of erection and an ornamental 
pond with a budge is almost completed. Other features which may be 
mentioned are the use of local woods and materials in garden design. 
Some schools have established a practice of throwing open their gardens, 
to parents on summer evenings, an extension of the parents’ day w^hich 
is much valued. The parents are greatly interested in all that they see 
and it IS clear that there will be a future home for all the stock propa^ 
gated by the children ” 


A Unified Currtculnni, 

(e) “ The second important feature of the Area School is that the 
whole of the children’s education is brought under one roof and under 
one direction. So long as practical activities were taught in Centres- 
they were isolated from the general curriculum and from one another. 
The teachers of wood and metal work, and the teachers of Domestic 
Science, tended to develop their own technique. They worked irt 
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isolatjon not only from one another but from the Head Teachers and 
class teachers of the children whom they were instructing. Further, 
the influence of any Art or Craft work within the school was not really 
felt in the work of the Centre The Area School has changed all this. 
Mention has already been made of the influence of the gardening upon 
the wood and metal work. The influence of the school garden extends 
also to Domestic Science, for the garden produces an excess both of 
vegetables and fruits’ which are preserved profitably to add to the 
variety of food in the canteen 

if) “ The difficulty of providing for full-time teachers both of 
Manual and Domestic instruction is being got over by allotting to these 
specialist teachers such othei duties in connection with the general 
instruction of the school as fall within the oibit of their principal 
subject ’’ 

(g) Special skill either in art or in general craft w^oik on the part 
of the men or women teachers ot practical subjects can readily find an 
appropriate outlet in the Area school and great vaiiety can be brought 
into the school loutine These huger activities and points of contact 
betw’cen one part of the school work and another are found in practice 
to be of very gieat value ” 

(//) The w orkshops themselves ai e being equipped much more in 
conformity with realistic practice in traditional ciafts than evei before. 
This extension and modification of ecjuipment sometimes includes a 
small electiically-driven lathe for w^ood and metal woik together with 
a foige and a small equipment of the common and meie useful appli- 
ances for metal w’ork ” 

(i) “ It is surprising not only how^ much ran be accomplished in 
this direction, but how economically it can be accomplished by depart- 
ing from formal work involving small and often useless exercises and 
by engaging upon bigger piojects and more realistic activaties. 
Experience has shown that there need be but little or no waste of 
materials ; m several schools the making of small models and the 
performance of foimal exercises have given place to the construction 
of good saleable articles for the liome, and useful fittings and appli- 
ances for the school and garden In one school in particular, the 
profits obtained by the adoption of really purposeful work have enabled 
the instructor to extend his workshop equipment very considerably ’’ 

(j) “ In an increasing number of schools other practical crafts are 
making headway, t\g , Printing and Book-binding — three schools print 
and publish their owm magazine — Weaving, Pottery, etc. Stress is 
being laid only upon such crafts as have a traditional and w’ell defined 
craft history.’' 

(k) “ The increased respect shown towards practical activities and 
the enlarged knowledge of their possibilities are clearly reflected in the 
school Time Table. Opportunities both for English studies and 
Arithmetic arise naturally during the ‘ practical ’ lesson, with the- 
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result that less time need be spent upon formal Arithmetic and formal 
English. In consequence, although practical activities occupy roughly 
one-half of the school time, other pursuits like literature, history and 
music, which may become * the ornament of hours of leisuie in mature 
years,’ receive approximately the same number of hours as they did 
in the older regime. Further, as the teachers are developing a different 
outlook, they are attaching less and less importance to the t>pe of class 
-exercise which is merely sterile and academic. In other words, theie 
is evidence of a greater determination to* tieat the English and the 
Arithmetic as the tools or mstiimients of all learning ” 

(/) ‘'The Head Teachers, impressed by the value of Practical 
Instruction, have determined that it shall not be of a lower standard than 
that reached hitherto in subjects of the older curncuhim There 
can be no good craft work where the principles of art are lacking* 
Hence, all types of teachers are demanding and obtaining, either 
through the local Schools of Art or sometimes iii classes organized by 
the teachers themselves, the training necessary to acqiiiie the lequisite 
outlook and skill ” 


The Problem of Grading 

{ni) “The gieat increase m the piovision of Piactical Instruction 
IS throwing light upon a question of much impoi tance, w hethei trom the 
point of view of administration oi of the actual organization of the 
schools. The school w oik, by viitue of its approach to Seal life,’ 
provides a common factoi which makes it possible to teach within a 
single class children vaiying greatly in capacity and attainment It is 
as yet early to make a definite pronouncement , but it seems as though 
the provision of tw’o or moie classes for childien of varying ability but 
of the same year ot age is not indispensable, and that childien of the 
‘ A ’ and the ‘ B ’ type can benefit from being taught m common. 
This is not to say, of couise, that all the children will be expected to 
progress at the same pace It means that the duller child is enioying 
^nd benefiting from the lesson which appeals to the blighter, and that 
the difficulties arising from the varjnng rates at wdnch individual 
children develop can be met by var^nng the standard of achievement 
expected of them wnthm the limits of the same, or much the same, class 
•exercises. If this solution of a well recognized problem proves to be 
^oiind, the administrative difficulties associated with the oiganization of 
Hadovv schools m rural areas should be considerably diminished.” 

{n) “ The area school should, of course, be large enough to allow 
of a separate class for the children of each year.” 

(o) “ The conferences between the Head Teachers of the Area 
Schools and the heads of the Jiinioi Schools in the area have alieady 
been mentioned. Even when a good general understanding has been 
:5ecured between the Head Teachers and the groundwork is well planned 
in .the Junior School, it happens from various causes that some children 
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reach the Senior School with a poor command of the elements. The 
mere repetition in the Senior School of the methods previously employed 
will not in itself necessarily produce improvement ; often the trouble is 
that a particular scheme of teaching, however well designed in general^ 
has not met the needs of individual children ’’ 

ip) An interesting example of variety in the treatment of difficult 
or backwaard children came to light in one of the Area Schools. The 
Headmaster noticed that the boys w^ere heavy in then bodily move- 
ments, and he experimented to see wdiether an agile body would 
produce an agile mind He caused special attention to be given to 
exercises designed to pioduce agility such as jumping, leaping, turning 
somersaults, and so on No special appaiatus was employed, but the 
school mats were all brought into retiuisition A \erv high standard of 
proficiency in lhe-.e movements of the body was aimed at and seemed. 
The boys exerted themselves to the full, and the pow^ei of concentia- 
tion which they accjuired in these exercises has proved to be 
transfeiable to the activities of the class-room There aie possibilities 
in the fuither development of these methods So far, there has been 
very little attempt in schools to deal with the clumsy finger movements 
w’bich charactei ize ‘ bad w ritei s,’ although musicians and others have 
experimented with good eftect on similar lines in musical training If 
the inhibitions leading to clumsy^ movement could be iemo\ed, children 
would by the very increase of confidence hnd a new interest m what 
has always been to them an irksome task ’’ 

Ganns and Physical Adnnites 

iq) ‘‘One of the most maiked influences of games and physical 
exercises, an intluence not of course limited to the Aiea School but 
more c|uickly^ brought about under its geneial environment, is that on 
personal cleanliness and dress A child who is unsuitably clothed 
cannot enjoy physical activity^ to the full, and he veiy’ soon becomes 
conscious of his disadvantage It is, however, not only in the dress, 
but in general hearing of the children, that a change is noticeable. 
Freedom of space has given them a new' poise of body' and ease of 
movement A visitor to one of the Aiea Schools observed that the 
children ' Walked about as if they' belonged to a good boarding 
school.’ ” 

(r) “ Another very valuable feature m the general training is the 
wholesome rivalry in field sports. Sports are w'ell organized and the 
children practise and tram of their owm accord There are no prizes 
even at the County Meeting. It is sufficient that the children compete 
for the honour of their House, their School or their Area.” 

(s) “ At the same time, it is felt that the authorities have not gone 
as far in their provision for physiciil education as may be possible in the 
future. They hav^e deliberately built no halls in their new' schools ; 
they have refrained from doing so on grounds of economy and in 
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the knowledge that the omission of the hall has made it possible to 
build a larger number of schools out of limited funds. Without a halh 
however, many of the exercises are impossible in the colder months of 
the year and there is a definite break in the continuity of the training. 
If physical exercises were merely movements of the body designed to 
promote general health, some form of appropriate activity could be 
improvised in the playground If, however, physical exercises are to 
be a weapon in conquering slowness or lethargy of mind they will fail 
of their effect if the mental concentration which they require is lost by 
disuse.’^ 


The School as a Social Centre 

(/) The provision of school halls would obviously also help the 
schools to rise to the possibilities that lie before them as Social Centres 
The addition of halls with the enlarged activities, both in and out of 
school hours, which this would make possible, would be a \ery great 
boon 

(w) “In the absence of school halls, in which the schools can 
meet together and realize themselves as corporate communities, valuable 
opportunities of training are lost, and giouped activity, what for want 
of a better term may be called 'mass’ instruction, is seriously 
curtailed.” 

(v) Especially in some of these rural areas a school hall would 
meet a much felt want Every school has a canteen, good cloakroom 
accommodation, and provision for housing bicycles , moreover, the 
playground is a good parking ground for cars Unless there is a hall, 
however, there is no room readily available for comparatively large 
groupings for music, dancing, choral practice, lectures and the 
reception of wireless broadcasting It is clear that people will not 
be induced to remain in country districts without some opportunity 
of social recreation and human intercourse In no countr\ in the world 
do personal riches follow^ rural pursuits ; theie is, however, a consider- 
able strain of our population who are willing to suffer economic 
disabilities provided there are reasonable compensations.” 

(w) By breaking down barriers and establishing contacts between 
what were formerly isolated villages, the Area School is already 
performing a valuable service to these rural communities The effect 
of the schools in removing jealousies and promoting active co-operation 
between the youth of neighbouring villages is already apparent to the 
Head Teachers. Rural life has in the past suffered much from its 
isolation ; it has suffered also by reason of its dependence on the 
leadership of a few. These few have given liberally of their time to 
leadership and social organization, but there are naturally limits to 
service of this kind. The great mass of the people have been content 
to be guests in the countryside rather than hosts, and have felt only the 
responsibilities of guests. The vigorous community life fostered in the 
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Area Schools should eventually find expression both in an expansion in 
the number of those able and willing to lead, and in a better mutual 
understanding.*’ 

‘ The Skilled Service of the Conimiuntyf 

ix) It seems beyond doubt that children who are being educated 
in these conditions, and with the wider opportunities and fuller life 
which are possible in the Area Schools, must be acquiring capabilities 
and altitudes to life which will enable them to give a greatei measure 
of skilled service to the community. People who live in the country 
must be capable of carrying out for themselves many services which are 
specialised in the hands of experts in the towns. The improved 
technical skill and knowledge which the children may be expected to 
acquire wall enable them later on to take fuller advantage of the 
machinery and equipment w^hich make for a better rui-al civilization. 
In many directions the schools have thus an important contribution to 
make to the rural economy of the future *’ 

(y) “ An understanding of the principles and metliods of science for 
example will lead to the choice and cultivation of the right kind of 
crops, and will adapt production more closely to maiket requirements. 
Again, the schools are already giving a knowledge of the simpler uses 
of elechacity, and of the care and maintenance of electrical appliances, 
and are preparing the countryside to take advantage of an electric supply. 
If the rural householder is to make effective use of electricity he must 
be able to trace and repair common' defects with ease and confidence ; 
otherwise electiicity will continue to be re^^tricted in application and 
dear in price ** 

(::) '' Machinery, too, will inevitably become more and more widely 
used in ruial life ; the training in the school workshop is not merely 
encouraging general adaptability in the pupils, but is giving them 
command of tools and establishing a sense of confidence in their pow'er 
of achievement The more expensive machinery could be adopted in 
the countryside if it w^ere used in common , but its effective use and 
manipulation will be impossible without an adequate training and a 
sufficient measure of skill. The special w^orki'ooms w Inch the authority 
have it in mind to provide in selected areas should help to meet 
this need.’* 

{aa) “ The girls are in various w^ays developing skill in crafts. 
The introduction of w^eaving is not only teaching them an interesting 
craft ; it is giving them knowledge of the correct use of material and 
pattern. The varied courses in cookery are teaching the use of foods 
that are already to hand, especially the fresh vegetables and fruit so 
important in modern dietary. The girls are acquiring a knowdedge of 
the daily routine of a house and they are acquiring it in well- 
designed and suitably equipped rooms. Such knowledge wall clearly 
be of great value to them, and wall be of special utility both to 
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mistresses and to maids, if the girls enter, as so many of them do,, 
domestic service as a future occupation. The Authority are thinking^ 
of providing instruction in dairy work, and this will add to the 
rural interests of the girls, and later on will contribute to the internal 
economy of farm life.^’ 

(66) ‘‘ The sound training which the schools are giving in the care 
and skilled management of the garden should result in a more skilled 
agriculture. What the children are now learning about the rearing of 
healthy plants can obviously be transferred to an understanding of the 
crops of the held Children trained on these lines and equipped with 
some knowledge of the lesources of modern science, should have a surer 
prospect of obtaining a living from the land and be the better able to 
enjoy rural pursuits.’’ 

(cc) ‘‘ One means that the schools have adopted of showing 
modern horticultural developments has been the cultivation of selected 
fruit stocks from the East Mailing Research Station, which are being 
grown m selected gardens for gcneial distribution The experiments in 
manures and the use of well-know n artificials w hich are already pi ac- 
tised in the schools, wall contribute to the same end The increased 
production already obtained by these means cannot fail to stimulate 
improved practice in ordinary life Furthermore, as fruit gaidens 
become established, the schools can take the opportunity to teach crop 
preservation through spraying and w^ashes ” 

{chi) “ The greenhouses and cold frames w4uch the children them- 
selves have made in some of tlie schools wall show’ them how^ to raise 
those early crops which at present are so largely imported ” 

ice) “ The science teaching is being turned to practical eftect in 
many ways It is for instance demonstmting the principles of plant 
cnltnre and the mechanism of machinery The children are learning 
from their owni expeiiments not onU the method of science but perhaps 
what IS equally essential, the importance of planning and of working to 
exact directions.” 

iff) “ It is not too much to anticipate that the existence of a w’ell- 
trained and enterprising luial community will in course of time attract 
new industries, og , canning factories to East Suffolk, to dispose of the 
new products.” 

With these opportunities the schools may fairly be said not 
only to be giving the children increased powers of earning a living, but 
also to be teaching them how to live. Rural life can indeed provido 
the sense of adventure and opportunity which country-bred youths are 
too apt to imagine to belong exclusively to the towms.” 

Conclusion. 

(hh) “ It IS evident that the results of reorganization in this 
county, although the scheme is still a long way from completion, warrant 
the fullest confidence in the Hadow proposals. This confidence is based 
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not merely on the relatively economical manner in which reorganization 
has been carried to its present stage, but also on the overwhelming 
evidence that those children who are fortunate enough to come within 
the scope of the reorganization scheme are benefiting materially as 
compared with children in other parts of the area. These benefits are 
seen not merely in the results of the instiucticn, practical and other» 
which the children leceive, but also in the very obvious improvement 
in their health, deportment and confidence Then chaiacters are being 
developed in various directions, but especially towards a fuller appre- 
ciation of their social duties and their individual responsibilities. The 
experience of this Authority shows unmistakably that if education, and 
particularly rural education, is to be placed on a reasonably economical 
basis, while at the same time the rural child is to receive an education 
suitable to his type and enviionment, there is nothing better calculated 
than leoiganization to achieve these ends ’’ 

ill) “ Finally, no praise can be too high for the spiiit in which the 
teaching staffs have undertaken a new and difficult task The reoigani- 
zation scheme has imposed on them heavy responsibilities. The 
preceding pages are evidence of the energy and initiative which they 
have brought to their work, and of the large measure of its success The 
visitoi to these schools cannot fail to be impressed by then atmosphere 
of happy, strenuous and orderly activity.” 

Movetfients in ivhtch some Teachers might be Interested 

477 Much as we should like to quote at length in connection with 
other activities suitable for adoption in Burma, we must be content 
with but brief references to such as : 

(1) the collection of Rural Folk-lore m Wales , 

(2) the Bratachari — National Folk Dance and Folk Song Move- 

ment in Bengal ; 

(3) thrift and savings schemes by means of stamps and coupons. 

478 In other countries teachers in village schools voluntarily take 
part in organizations foi the improvement of the social and occupational 
amenities of the community. They are found assisting in Floral and 
Horticultural Societies, in Poultry and Bee Keeping Associations, manag- 
ing Village Institutes, on Rural Development Committees, organizing 
Games and Athletic Meetings, Rural Libraries and Reading Clubs, 
Musical and Choral Societies. There is enormous scope m Buima for 
teachers to make themselves leaders in many community activities. 
This is an aspect of his function that the average Vernacular teacher in 
Burma has not yet formulated to himselt and which it must be the 
business of the Local and Central Education Authorities to develop in 
every possible way by training and encouragement and propaganda. 
The source of propaganda and encouragement must be the Central 
Education Authority whose business it is to maintain a fiow o£ 

23 
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information and inspiration on all topics concerning the teacher, his 
functions inside and ontside the class-room as a leader of the 
community and the initiator and inspirer of new social and occupational 
activities of value to the community. 


SECTION XIV. 

Wireless Broadcasting, Etc. 

479. Model n inventions such as the cinematograph, the gramophone 
and wireless broadcasting have placed at the service of education 
much valuable equipment Educationists in many parts of the 
world are studying the applications and uses of these inventions 
in school 

480. We do not propose to discuss at length the use of the gramo- 
phone and the cinematograph m schools The gramophone is useful 
for linguistic and musical study. Its use in Vernacular schools m 
the teaching of English should be encouraged. 

481. Apart from a few towns where electrical energy and other 
facilities are available, there is little scope at present for cinema films, 
whether of the sound or soundless variety, for school purposes. 

482 There are no insuperable difficulties to the adoption of broad- 
casting as an instrument not only of child and adult education but of 
rural regeneration and reconstruction, 

483 The use of wireless for these purposes is being developed in 
India. The Report of the Indian Village Welfare Association for the 
year 1934-35 gives the following information in regard to the develop- 
ment of broadcasting in India 

{a) “The North-West Frontiei Province has led the way to official 
experiment in broadcasting, and provides a valuable demonstration of 
what may be achieved. With the generous support of the Marceni 
Company and the Gramophone Company, both of which have lent 
equipment, a service to 15 villages was opened in March, 1935. Already 
the local inhabitants are demanding an extension of the system to other 
villages. Special attention is being given to the needs of women, who 
even during test transmissions were observed to crowd on to the roofs 
in the villages in order to listen The hour devoted to questions affect- 
ing village life is now an eagerly awaited break in the routine of the 
peasant’s life, . . . , the educational pills require to be well 

immersed in the jam of entertainment.” 

(6) ** A high power station at Delhi is expected to be on the air in 
October. Madras will probably follow with a similar station. Bengal 
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is considering a large scheme. Bombay and Calcutta are likely to 
recast their programmes upon an all-India plan, and cater for the Indian 
population both rural and urban/’ 

(c) “ In Hyderabed (Nizam) a scheme for 4,000 villages is likely to 
be inaugurated in the near future ; broadcasting stations are being 
installed at Hyderabad and Aurangabad. Schemes are also under 
consideration in Baroda, Mysore, Patiala and Rampur. The general 
outlook IS hopeful, for the Central Government has sanctioned Rs. 20 
lakhs for expenditure on broadcasting this year. 

484. The October issue, 1935, of the “ Asiatic Review” contains an 
instructive article on Broadcasting and India’s Future — the Peshawar 
Rural Broadcasting Experiment ” by Lieut -Colonel H. R. Hardinge. 
This article contains much useful information regarding the problems 
of broadcasting in conditions similar to those of Burma 

485 The Central Council for School Broadcasting in England is 
doing much valuable enquiry and research work in regard to the appli- 
cation of broadcasting to education. 

486 We consider Jthat time is ripe for the adoption of broadcasting 
in Burma, not only as an instrument of school education, but of general 
culture and of economic and social regeneration and reconstruction. 
As compared with other means of reaching the scattered millions of the 
Province and of overcoming the difficulties of isolation and lack of 
communications, which are serious obstacles to educational and other 
development, broadcasting is economical 

We consider that a committee should be constituted to 
examine the question of establishing broadcasting in Burma 
and to prepare a scheme of development of broadcasting as an 
adjunct to the educational and other social services directed 
by Government. 


SECTION XV. 

Examinations 

487. Examinations are generally criticized, on the one hand, as 
distorting educational functions and, on the other, as failing to measure 
accurately what they purport to measure. They are defended as 
necessary though sometimes objectionable instruments of education. 
Educationists have long been acutely aware of the maladjustments of 
educational functions that attend pre-occupation with external 
examinations and of the factors of unreliability in the traditional 
methods of examination as measures of educational attainment and 
progress in the individuil and in the mass. Both aspects of 
examinations are to-day the subject of much concern and study. There 
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is a larf^e body of research work in progress and a large and rapidly 
increasing body of literature on the subject of the search for methods 
of examination that will obviate the objections and eliminate factors of 
unreliability. The subject is a complex and difficult one and there is 
no finality or consensus of opinion among the investigators It is not 
always possible in dealing with examinations to separate the two general 
features that are most criticized, namely, “ objectionable reactions ’’ and 
“ unreliable factors.^’ Attention has been focussed recently on the 
“factors of unreliability in examination methods by the work of Sir 
Philip Harto^, of Professor C W Valentine, of Committees of the 
National Union of Teachers and of the New Education Fellowship, and 
by the investigations conducted under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation 

Examinattons from the point of view of the Educationist 

488 The general objections to traditional external examinations 
were the subject of a report named “ The Examination Tangle and 
the Way Out ’’ published in 1935 by an International Commission 
on Examinations under the auspices of the New Education Fellowship 
From the point of view of the educationist the objections are summar- 
ized in four groups which show their effect oil {a) the Curriculum^ 
(b) Methods of Teaching, (c) the Child and (d) the Teacher 

* “ (a) Effects on the Curriculum 

(1) External examinations tend to dictate and stereotype the school 
programme of which they may easily become the sole aim and end It 
is 111 consequence extremely difficult to adapt the curriculum to the 
needs of the individual child or to those of a special enviionment. 

(2) Owang to their cumbersome and complex machinery external 
examinations tend to be over-conservative. Changes and adaptations 
which are long overdue can only be introduced after a prolonged 
struggle with the examining bodies Furthermore, such examinations 
are not only a handicap to the normal development of the curriculum 
to meet new social needs but exercise an oppressive effect upon the 
imagination of the teacher. This fact is well known to all those who 
have attempted to prevent an unhealthy specialization in schools by the 
introduction of the project method or of such background cultural 
courses as those in general science and the social studies 

(3) Examinations in their present form test chiefly intellectual or 
so-called ^ academic ’ attainment in the form of literary and scientific 
knowledge. Teaching in the schools is therefore devoted to the 
imparting of this knowledge. Though the piactical and aesthetic sides 
of the curriculum are quite as important as the ‘ academic ’ side, they 
tend to be neglected since they cannot be tested by the traditional 
examination. 


Pages 30—33 of the Kcport 
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(4) Owing to their importance in the examination certain subjects, 
such as mathematics and latin, frequently have a place in the curriculum 
which IS out of all proportion to their value to the individual pupil. ” 

“ (b) Effects on Methods, 

(1) Examinations tend to test only the mechanical side of a subject. 
This tendency has been increased in recent years by the institution 
of ‘ objective tests.' The result of this in the class-room has been an 
over-emphasis upon the memorization and assimilation of mere facts as 
opposed to the development of special aptitudes or of a genei^al grasp of 
the subject. 

(2) Pupils are trained to reproduce what they have memorized 
instead of learning to use reference material as they must in later 
life. 

(3) Examinations frequently prevent a proper correlation of 
subjects, since they hinder the bringing together of a number of 
different fields of study into one combined course 

(4) Where, as is often the case, the secondary school leaving 
examination is largely in the hands of the university teachers, a double 
evil results. The untversity to-day is a specialist institution of a parti- 
cular kind, suitable for the * academic ’ type of boy or girl. But 
secondary school pupils are not all of this type and the great majority 
do not in any case continue their studies at the university. Never- 
theless, owing to the control exercised by the university over the school- 
leaving examination the academic specialist’s attitude toward his 
subject tends to prevail in the secondary school. Boys and girls who 
will leave school at sixteen or seventeen years of age receive a specialist 
training developed on academic lines instead of a general cultural 
course, and are compelled to learn much that will be of no cultural or 
vocational value to them after their school life is over. This introduces 
an atmosphere of unreality, and even of futility, into the school 
curriculum, and renders it extiemely difficult for any teacher to make 
successful use of up-to-date methods of instruction, based upon 
spontaneous interests and the actual requirements of whatever career is 
to be followed after school life is over.” 

(c) Effects on the Pupil, 

(1) In ordei to pass their examinations pupils are encouraged 
to cram To turn into English the words of a Belgian Professor 
of Liege, ‘ Cramming is the stuffing of one’s head with an enormous 
quantity of matter, in a very limited time, having recourse to purely 
artificial means, by an intensive effort of memory, and with no attempt 
at grasping the subject.’ Knowledge of facts thus becomes an end in 
itself instead of a means of understanding. 

(2) The pupil tends to regard the passing of the next examination 

flip <;o1p aim of h\^ pHnrafion Tn ron«iprmpnrp a oremium IS SCt 
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upon successful cheatings and a deplorable twist is often given to the 
pupil's attitude to school life. 

(3) If a pupil has special gifts that will not be examined they 
are neglected. Moreover, if he does not excel as an examination 
candidate, no matter how talented he may be in other ways, he 
is often forced into a false and harmful position of inferiority among 
his fellows. 

(4) Pupils are not encouraged to master a subject, but tend to 
regard the pass standard of the examination as the limit of their 
endeavour. They also tend to become dependent on supei vision and 
lose their natural curiosity and initiative. 

(5) The attitude of tension and anxiety which attends the examina- 
tion is harmful to many candidates and may prevent them from doing 
themselves justice as well as giving them an undeserved sense of 
inferiority.” 

‘‘ (d) Effects on the Teacher. 

(1) External examinations are so important in the school that 
the teacher is forced to focus his attention on these and tends to lose 
sight of wider educational ideals. 

(2) A teacher’s position and reputation often depend on the 
examination successes of his pupils, and he will therefore be tempted to 
adopt any methods, irrespective of their educational value, to gain good 
results. 

(3) Examinations are extensively used to select suitable pupils for 
higher education But where, as so often is the case, the teacher’s 
reputation depends in part upon successful examination results, his 
efforts will inevitably be expended in the attempt to falsify this means 
of selection by enabling pupils he knows to be unsuitable to pass the 
examination. 

(4) A teacher whose work may be in the highest sense of great 
educational value is often regarded as less successful than the specialist 
who is merely competent in drilling candidates to answer correctly 
particular types of examination questions, 

(5) The external examination acts as a clamp upon the teacher^s 
imagination. It deprives him constantly of the opportunity of relating 
his teaching to the immediate environment and individual needs of his 
pupils, thus robbing him of a continuous living interest in his work. 
In consequence he tends to become a cog in the examination wheel 
instead of an artist in education.” 

Examinations from other points of view. 

489. These are the criticisms levelled at external examinations 
by the educationist. From his point of view the indictment is 
substantially just, but there are other ways of thinking about examina- 
tions. 
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490. The pupil, his educational welfare and development is the raison 
d'etre of education and is the starting point and basis of all educational 
provision. In order to make the best provision tor the pupil, teachers, 
schools, equipment, books, public funds and a host of other persons and 
things have to play a part ; these require organising and control. 
Government is in the last resort the organizing and controlling authority 
and the provider of public funds for the welfare of the pupil, and 
Government must take steps continuously to ensure that the public funds 
are spent efficiently and that due value is given for the funds. 
Consequently, the work of the teacher and its effect on the pupil must 
be submitted to the assaying processes of public necessity and must 
be measured in some degree by an external measure applied by 
Government to satisfy itself as to the value and efficiency of the 
education system on which the ratepayer's and taxpayer’s money 
is expended 

491 Efficiency and value in education are extremely difficult to 
define and measure Yet no matter how difficult the process, 
Government must make some effort to assess the quality and quantity 
of the education it subsidises. In the last resort Government must 
compare pupil with pupil, school with school, and area with area, using 
such data for comparison as it may. It uses the Inspectorate to 
investigate and estimate the value and efficiency of the education system. 
The Inspectorate cannot, however, obtain more than a general 
impression. It cannot make an exact and searching examination of every 
school. Moreover the individuals who compose the Inspectorate have 
personal idiosyncrasies, no matter how willing they may be to preserve a 
uniform standard in their assessments. The information yielded by 
examinations is material supplementary to that yielded by the 
Inspectorate for estimating the efficiency and value of the education 
system. In some ways it is more reliable material despite the unreliable 
factors in the methods of securing the material. While it is material 
supplementary to that furnished by the Inspectorate, it is a check 
on and a measure of the efficiency of the Inspectorate The factors 
of variability in personal judgment in the Inspectorate are counterpoised 
by the uniformity of the general measure of the external examination 
We do not defend uniformity but are concerned foi the moment 
to indicate the complexity of the task which of necessity Government 
must perform and continue to perform to ensure that the public service 
of education is efficient. 

492. The external examination as a public measure of value and 
efficiency is accepted as a measure of attainment by pupils, teachers, 
parents and employers. With all its faults, it sets a minimum standard 
of attainment for all schools, helps to control the teacher’s work and 
gives prospective employers valuable information and establishes a basis 
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of comparison between different schools and different parts of the 
public service of education. 

Abohtion of External ExamittaHons} 

493. Some would abolish all examinations. They forget, we think, 
that if the Central Authority relinquished its so-called tyranny, it is 
probable that teachers would exercise a teachers’ tyranny of an 
unenlightened kind, and that if the teacher left all to the freedom of 
the pupil, not improbably the pupil would impose a tyranny on himself 
and his fellows of a more constricting and evil kind than the discipline 
which a Central Authority imposes after taking anxious thought under 
expert guidance Freedom for the child to develop in his own way is 
a noble aim, but, after all, freedom is relative Cure by abolition 
postulates an amount of freedom to pupil and teacher to follow their own 
interests, which, however much it may be desirable to give in a highly 
developed system of schools with teachers of high professional qualifica- 
tions and standards of work, cannot be offered in the conditions that 
obtain at present in Burma It would be a perilous experiment to hand 
over to the existing teaching body in Burma full responsibility for 
assessing the value of its own work m the schools Only a small 
proportion of the teachers have knowledge of modern methods of 
examination Teachers, with notable exceptions, have no use for 
subjects that have not an immediate “certificate” or “vocational” 
value They prefer “cramming” methods, dictated notes, and the 
paraphernalia of memorta techmca 

Existing Examination Procedure, 

494. The Education Department is acutely aware of the factors of 
unreliability that enter into the written examinations, and the examiners 
in external examinations are aware of the difficulties of their task 
and take pains to eliminate these factors. The setting of papers is 
a long, thoughtful, careful process done in collaboration by individuals 
and Boards, with a view to a just test of the pupil Question papers are 
prepared with great care, to test, as far as possible, intelligence 
as well as efficiency and to discount meie memory and mechanical work. 
To this end, of recent years, essay and diagnostic types of questions have 
been introduced more and more into question papers. The valuation 
of examinees’ scripts is organized with minute care with a view to 
uniformity and equation of valuation and to eliminating, as far as possible, 
the personal idiosyncrasies of valuers. The scripts of what are known 
as “ the border line examinees,” i e , examinees who have not gained 
a clear “ pass ” or “fail” valuation, are carefully revalued. In the 
Xth standard examinations school records are on occasion taken into 
consideration. The results of oral examinations in English are 
placed in the scales. The consolidated results are considered by a 
Board of Moderators, and weightage and compensation are allowed for 
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deficiencies in one subject and excellence in other subjects ; elaborate 
calculations are made to estimate the relative weightage of the criteria of 
valuation applied in the several subjects of examination to equate and 
compensate unequal valuation weightage between subject and subject* 
Simply stated^ allowances are made for severity and lightness of 
marking. In brief, those responsible for the examinations are fully 
alive to all the factors that make for unreliability and take all possible 
precautions to eliminate or to equate disturbing factors and to arrive at 
a just balance of all the factors that enter into the examining procedure 
and practice. 

495. The objections to and the limitations of the scope, the methods 
and the technique of existing examinations remain. There is substance 
in the criticism that the existing written examinations m Burma impose 
on the schools a dictatorship of narrow intellectualism ; that the schools 
work within a limited range of bookish subjects to which arbitrary 
measures of attainment in the shape of written questions can be 
applied ; that these are the criteria of the attainment of the pupil and 
of the assessment of the value and efficiency of the education system. 

The “ Pass ''^-and-^ Fail ’’ system, 

496. The system of internal and external examinations up to the Xth 
standard is largely a process of rejections. In the end, the examinations 
select pupils w4io, by the selection, are presumed to be fitted to go 
further up the ladder towards higher literary studies. It may be noted, 
incidentally, that the ladder stops short of University studies for the 
Vernaculai pupil unless he transfers to the ladder of the other systems of 
schools. When the selection process brings a pupil to the doors of the 
University, the University does not accept the selection the schools 
have made. It selects from the selected. By the time the Intermediate 
Examination is reached, the University finds that 60 or 70 per cent of 
its ‘ selected ’ are not intellectually equipped for University studies. The 
narrow selective process is responsible for a preoccupation with 
** passes and “ failures ” 

497. This preoccupation with “passes’^ and “failures’" m exami- 
nations distorts educational aims and falsifies educational values. The 
periodic retardation or rejection of pupils, who are judged on the 
results of examinations to be either not ready or never likely to be 
fit for further promotion, is construed in the sense that carries the 
label “ failure.” The education system willv-nilly is converted into a 
^‘passing” and “failing” machine and unfortunately lends itself to 
methods of instruction fitting such a machine and m doing so is 
convicted of injustice to its pupils and inefficiency in its methods. 
But the fault is not all with the system. The public mind is obsessed 
with the value of promotions and attaches supreme values to the passing 
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of examinations. The fetish of examinations and promotions is 
worshipped in a great many schools and, in somei to the extent o£ 
granting half-yeaily promotions, which but delude pupils and parents^ 
The extent of the fetish is reflected in the large sums of money spent 
and the numerous attempts made year by year to get access to question 
papers before examinations, and in the numerous cheatings detected at 
examinations. The indictment of the examination system remains. 
The verdict on a pupil’s educational progress should be something more 
than a bare “ passed ” or “ failed.” While a pupil must pass or not 
pass by the standard of attainment set in an examination and the fact be 
recorded, the pupil is deserving of some record of his actual abilities 
and qualities, character and progress. It is to be feared, however, that 
the average parent is not at present prepared to acquiesce in such 
recording and the present-day teacher is not equipped to make 
and maintain the necessary records Nevertheless, the task of 
preparing the parent and the teacher for such records must be begun. 

The Defects of the System 

498. The Education system in Burma has, owing to the circumstances 
of its establishment, devoted itself almost entirely to the cultivation 
and selection of an intellectual elite, and, but little to the culture of the 
“ handicraft ” citizen. Existing examinations are confined almost exclu- 
sively to bookishness and bookish accomplishments, and they measure 
a limited kind of intelligence and intellectual capacity. They do not and 
cannot measure different kinds of practical, artistic, social and moral 
abilities. At present practical and physical education receive but scant 
attention in curricula and examinations Even within their limitations 
the existing examinations do not measure what they purport to, since 
they tend to place a premium on reactive mechanical memory and tend 
to inhibit spontaneous intelligence They purport to measure culture, 
but succeed, for the most part, in testing merely efficiencies of processes, 
of learning, particularly memorizing, though we must note that these are 
valuable efficiencies and processes Existing written examinations 
cannot test initiative, creative capacity, artistic promise, and qualities 
of character. If reference to these qualities be left out of our assess- 
ments, the record made is deficient. 

499. The educational system should be engaged in educating the 
people and not, as it is to a large extent, in selecting and training an 
intellectual elite. The task of education is to guide each child into the 
sphere of life most favourable to his individual abilities, thereby 
providing useful members of a variety of types at every level of 
society. This task requires the application of selective tests and 
examinations. These do not imply excluding children from further 
education, but mean providing for each according to capacity. It 
should be the business of the educationist to help the child and the 
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parent to discover the specific abilities of the child and to provide for 
the cultivation of these abilities so that they will find their fullest use 
and expression at an appropriate level in life. The intellectual elite is 
not the only elite. There are others of various qualities social and 
practical. At present, in Burma, all types are encouraged on and up 
the intellectual ladder and many “ fail on the higher rungs, whereas, 
if taken at the right stage in the right direction they could be led to 
this or that sphere where their individual aptitudes would find 
appropriate exercise, development and fulfilment. 

500. Parents will have to be convinced that there are vertftal and 
horizontal gradations of mental and physical attainment beyond which 
pupils are constitutionally unable to go ; that there are many children 
(probably the majority) whose brains can be better stimulated by the 
use of their hands and muscles than by other means ; that there are 
means of testing the capacities of each pupil, and that within his 
capacity the pupil can be equipped to live a full life of occupation 
and leisure at an appropriate level in society and that it is sheer waste 
to try to take or force a pupil beyond his capacity. The process of thus 
educating parent and teacher will be difficult and slow. 

Modern Tests and Methods of Recording 

501. Among the authorities, it appears that there is some consensus 
of opinion that abihty is primarily determined by a factor of inheritance ; 
that what is known by educationists as the intelligence quotient is 
constant after the age of two years ; that the action of environment is ta 
stimulate and mature abilities ; that the higher the level of native 
intelligence, the more significant experience becomes , that environ- 
mental differences have a more massive and irremediable effect in 
earlier than in later years ; that the mental age of the individual reaches 
a maximum between the ages of 14 and 16 ; that it is futile to try ta 
increase the intelligence quotient of a child in any normal case ; that 
the general intelligence of the average adult is on about the same 
level as that of the average child of 15, and that higher education 
cannot compare with innate intelligence as a differentiating force. 
We do not suggest that these propositions are the whole truth. 
We suggest, however, that, if they contain some substance of 
truth, they indicate the necessity for some reorientation of attitude 
towards the existing educational system and the examinations which 
dominate it. 

502. Much research work has been and is being directed in Europe 
and America to the devising of tests of intelligence, specific abilitiesr 
and practical and artistic skills. We are of opinion that it is important 
that the Education Department in Burma should be in possession of 
up-to-date knowledge of this work and that the University Training. 
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College should maintain a Department in which the new techniques of 
testing should be studied and adapted for use in the education system 
in Burma and particularly for communication to teachers under training. 

503. It is not our function to enter into a discussion or description 
of these modern techniques of testing. iThe complexity and range of the 
subject are beyond the range of our enquiry. In passing, however, we 
would refer to two experiments in measuring and recording educational 
attainments that are now receiving increasing attention — Objective 
Tests and Cumulative Record Cards 

504. In the United States of America, the system of “ credits ’’ which 
had developed an extremely mechanical system of examination is 
giving way to a new type of examination by means of “ Objective Tests.^^ 
These are not to be confused with intelligence tests. Objective Tests 
substitute for the valuation by a single teacher (under the “credit 
system ’0 of a pupil’s replies to a small number of questions based on 
the course the teacher has covered in a four-month credit peiiod, a test 
on some 300 questions prepared by competent independent scholais to 
cover the essentials in an entire field of study within the pupihs 
competence. The latter examination explores not only the pupil’s 
knowledge gained from a particular course, but also knowledge he has 
retained and assimilated from other sources, from personal experience, 
private reading, conversation or travel — all obvious sources of education 
usually discounted in the “ credit system ” examination. This inclusive 
body of knowledge constitutes the pupil’s equipment and should be 
considered in estimating his ability or in guiding him to further study. 
The ‘‘ Objective Test ” consists of a skilful arrangement of questions 
to test ability to make simple judgments, to organize logical replies, and 
to call up requisite knowledge Like most tests, however, this test is 
open to objection. It has been found that a fictitious rating may be 
placed on a pupil who “ spots ” the tricks of the trade. Moreover 
the Objective Test does not encourage constructive thinking and writing 
and cannot test and value original and spontaneous intelligence. 

505. Cumulative Record Cards offer more reliable ratings of pupils’ 
attainments and another avenue of escape from the evils of examinations. 
Experiments such as the Kent Record Card, the Cumulative Record Card 
of the Pennsylvania Study, and the Carnet d’Observation Methodique 
des Ecoliers of Liege should be studied. There are difficulties in 
regard to Record Cards. What the cards should record and how the 
material recorded should be equated has not been satisfactorily settled. 
The cards so far devised do not exclude examinations and tests. 
Indeed, some include results of specific tests as part of a comprehensive 
system of analysis and record keeping, and some include the results of 
external examinations. In addition, they include records of physique, 
health, abilities, aptitudes, school attainments, temperament and 
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character. The Kent Card records 27 qualities under the headings of 
attitude to others and to work and pei son'll qualities. It must be 
admitted that the general use of standardized tests and the recording of 
qualities are far from being reduced to reliable criteria that could be 
used by the average teacher Nevertheless the Record Card is one of 
the most promising developments among the many that are being 
explored in the search for satisfactory substitutes foi external written 
examinations of the traditional type. 

Some General Bases of Reform 

506. It is recognized however, by reasonable educationists that the 
new methods and techniques of examination are not yet mature for 
general adoption. The International Commission on Examinations of 
the^ New Education Fellowship in the report already referred to 
suggests the following general propositions as the bases of leforms m 
examination systems : — 

* Three proposals of a general character may be made In order 
to avoid the mistaken premium at present set upon the intellectual side 
of school work, and even here only upon those elements which can 
easily be examined, it is highly desirable that the following points be 
made the basis of reform for all types of school examinations — 

(1) Tiie present emphasis in intellectual matters should be 

shifted from memory work to the cultivation of the power 
of^judgment, which implies a proper imaginative grasp and 
understanding of the subiect For this purpose extensive 
experiments should be made in the use of reference books, 
dictionaries, etc , during the examination 

(2) No examinations can measure creative powers, since only the 

technique of art can be examined. Works of artistic 
promise are the only test of artistic ability, and cannot be 
produced on demand Artistic and practical activities, 
therefore, though a vital element in the school cunaculum, 
must be assessed otherwise — by works produced rather than 
by examination. These works should be presented for 
assessment in connexion with all examinations 

(3) Qualities of character and personality cannot be tested except 

as a part of the school life Their importance, however, 
requires that ways be found of including then evaluation in 
the school record.” 

“These are general proposals. The next five recommendations 
concern examinations as they occur at different stages in school life. 

(4) Transfer to post-primai*y schools should be made on the basis 

of the special abilities and interests of the child. To 
ascertain these no externally imposed examinations are 
necessary. Instead a carefully devised system of school 
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records should be set up, showing the results of intelligence 
and standardized tests, indicating special scientific and 
artistic interests and achievements, and making an assess- 
ment of social and moral qualities. No privileges unconnec- 
ted with its special character should be granted to any 
particular type of school, as this practice tends to harmful 
class divisions within the nation. 

<5) The younger the child the more unsuitable is a written 
examination, v\hether for entrance to a higher form of 
education oi for the assessment of the pupils ability and 
attainments on leaving the elementary school. Whatever 
may be said for the gradual elimination of the external 
school-leaving examination from the age of sixteen on, the 
case is established for the immediate abolition of all 
external examinations before that age. 

<6) The school-leaving certificate examinations, should no longer 
be accepted by the universities as alternative to their 
own matriculation examinations and only those w'ho are 
genuine candidates for admission to the university should be 
allowed to sit for entrance examinations to these institutions. 

(7) The object of a school-leaving certificate apart from its 

guarantee of a broad general education, is to indicate to the 
employer the special abilities and achievements of the pupil 
in different spheres of activity A combined score with 
such a verdict as ‘ passed ’ or ' failed ’ on the whole 
examination is, therefore, undesirable and often misleading. 
The more detailed the picture given, the more valuable the 
certificate to the prospective employer. All certificates 
should include some assessment of artistic and practical 
achievements as well as of social behaviour 

(8) In countries where the experiment has_ not yet been tried. 

entrance to the universities should be granted to pupils frotn 
a limited number of specially selected schools solely on the 
basis of a carefully prepared school record This experi- 
ment should be carefully planned and its results duly 
watched and recorded.” 

Views and Recommendations. 

507. Our views and recommendations may be summed up as 
follows : — 

(l) While the evils of the external examination system 
are admitted, trustworthy remedies suitable for 
adoption at present in Burma are difficult to find. 
In over-emphasising the evils, critics are apt to over- 
look essential deficiencies of the education system 
which are but reflected in the examinations. 
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i2) The improvement of the examination system will depend 
on improvements in school or£:anization, curricula, 
teaching: methods and inspection, and on the g^rowth 
of a more enlig:htened attitude in parents, teachers, 
pupils and others towards examinations. The education 
system and the spirit that animates it, as well as 
examinations, are in need of this enlightened attitude. 

(3) Our proposals for the reconstruction of the schools 

and of curricula, for the reduction of the number of 
external examinations, and for the disassociation of 
the school examinations from university require- 
ments will reduce the number and alter the methods 
of examination, and should help towards the growth 
of a more reasonable attitude towards examinations. 

( 4 ) The sus£:estion that written examinations should be 

dispensed with entirely is Impracticable. However 
unreliable, for some purposes, existin^f examinations 
may be, in the present state of development of 
education in Burma they help to maintain uniform 
standards in the education system, exercise a 
necessary pnd salutary discipline on teachers and 
Prupils, set a task and demand its performance ; and 
test certain valuable qualities and abilities. They are 
the most reliable means available at present of ensur- 
ing: that the public funds expended on education are 
expended usefully. Used wisely by educationists who 
are acutely aware of the nature of the tools they use 
and the tasks they can and cannot perform, existing: 
examinations can serve their purposes without undue 
hardships in the present uneven development of 
education in Burma. 

{ 5 ) Since the educational system at present is essentially 
bookish and since handicrafts and artistic subjects are 
conspicuous by their neg:lect or absence in the 
system, there is no opportunity at present of using: 
tests to measure practical, artistic and other skills. 

(o) As part of the reconstruction of the education system, 
and as a step towards more satisfactory methods of 
assessing: the educational development of pupils, we 
recommend that a Department of Education Research 
should be established in the University Training: 
Colleg:e for Teachers to examine, among: other 
problems, methods of improving: examinations parti- 
cularly the use of Continuous Record Cards and of 
training: teachers in the use of such cards with a 
view eventually to the award to each pupil on the 
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conclusion of a post-primary course of a comprehen- 
sive Record in addition to any examination 
certificate that may be awarded to a pupil as a 
result of his appearance for the Second Public 
Examination. The Research Department should 
examine modern test methods with a view to divising 
suitable techniques to be communicated to teachers 
under training. 

( 7 ) it has been urged that the school record of a pupil as 
displayed in the marks obtained in school during the 
three years previous to his appearance for a high 
school examination should have decisive weight in 
reference to his performance in the high school 
examinations. We are of opinion that in cases of 
doubt, school results should be consulted and given 
due value, but are unable to support the suggestion 
that school marks should wholly determine high school 
examination results. Whatever factors of unreliability 
there are in the conduct of existing external high 
school examinations, they are relatively weak in 
influence as compared to the unreliability that would 
be imported into the assessment of the attainment of 
pupils on the basis of the individual opinions of 
teachers and headmasters throughout the Province. 
At present, in Burma, such standards and equiva- 
lences as exist in the education system are imposed 
by the Central Education Authorities, There are no 
professional associations of teachers, general or special, 
worth the name, jealous for standards of work and 
attainment in the several subjects of the curricula 
such as exist in education systems where teachers’ 
assessments are given decisive values. In the circum- 
stances of Burma, individual teacher’s and headmaster’s 
ideas of standards are widely divergent and therefore, 
as comparative measures of the attainments of pupils 
throughout the Province, completely unreliable. 

(8) It has been suggested that the Department should 
resort to the system of permitting headmasters to 
select pupils for the external school final examinations. 
We cannot, in view of the many abuses that have in 
the past and would probably in the future attend 
such procedure, support the proposal. 

(9) It has been urged that candidates who pass the 

external school final examinations should be classified 
in three divisions. We are unable to support this 
suggestion. The listing of candidates in classes^ 
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would have to be done on an arbitrary basis whichs 
nevertheless would sugfifest to the public mind grada- 
tions in the quality of the work of candidates which 
could not possibly be deduced from that work by 
existing methods of examination and valuation. The 
existing classification on the basis of an arbitrary 
minimum attainment Is difficult enough to make. 

do) We are of opinion that oral examinations now 
conducted in the English course should be extended to 
other subjects when the Inspectorate is strengthened 
and when Inspectors are able to devote more time 
to this important function. 

(11) It has been suggested that the external Xth standard 
examinations should be conducted compartmentally. 
We are unable to support this general suggestion, but 
endorse the existing practice of permitting Vernacular 
candidates to appear for examinations in English 
only in the Anglo-vernacular High School Examina- 
tion. The adoption of a compartmental system would 
involve an adjustment of the principles on which the 
existing examinations are based, and of the curricula: 
to these * adjusted principles. Such adjustments, if 
they did not merely substitute one kind of unreliable 
factor for another, would achieve little if anything 
towards correcting existing defects. 

(12) We are of opinion, despite arguments to the 
contrary, that in the existing examination papers the 
number of alternative questions^and the proportion of 
questions to be answered to the total number of 
questions set are just and generous in measure and 
that further concessions are neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

(13) We are of opinion that some of the dissatisfactioir 
with existing examinations arises from the too 
prevalent practice of giving unmerited promotions. 
Such promotions give rise to hopes that are bound ta 
be disappointed. The practice should be discouraged. 

(14) Another contributing cause to dissatisfaction is that 
large numbers of pupils who have failed again and 
again to pass in external school final examinations 
are permitted to remain in school. We consider that 
the Department should, after due warning to the 
schools, require that a pupil, who has failed twice in 
an external high school examination, should pay 
increased tuition fees, and, after a further failure, fees 
increased still more. This recommendation is made 
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on the ground that such a pupil is occupying a place 
and consuming teaching energy that could be more 
usefully employed. 

(15) We are of opinion that it is desirable to meet the 
criticism that university teachers have too much say 
in the setting of existing school examination papers. 
We recommend that inspectors headmasters and 
teachers should play a more active part in the setting 
of questions. We are aware of the many difficulties 
in the way of putting this recommendation into 
practice. 

(16) We appreciate that the system whereby the answers 
to certain papers In external high school examinations 
may be expressed in English or Burmese may place 
candidates whose vernacular language is other than 
English or Burmese at a disadvantage as compared 
to English and Burmese-speaking candidates and we 
are aware of the complex difficulties that would 
attend the setting of papers in all recognized verna- 
culars. We recommend however that steps be taken to 
eliminate such disadvantages as may exist in respect 
of candidates whose vernacular is other than English 
or Burmese. 

(17) We recommend that the First Public Examination In 
the reorganized school system should consist of a 
simple oral and written examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the geography of 
Burma. 

(18) We recommend that the Second Public Examination 
should be an examination designed in conjunction 
with the Continuous Record Card (already referred 
to) to select pupils who are likely to benefit from 
further literary studies or a course in a vocational 
institution connected with the post-primary stage of 
the education system. 

Note — Certain other questions in regard to examinations have been omitted 
from *our Report and have been brought directly to the notice of the Director of 
Public Instruction 
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SECTION XVI. 

Teachers. 

508. The crux of all educational reform is the training of teachers. 

Existing Training Factltites, 

509. Teachers for the service of Vernacular schools are trained in 
Normal Schools and Elementary Training Classes. The Normal 
Schools tram teachers for the service of middle and high schools, and 
the Elementary Training Classes for primary schools. 

The Elementary Training Class 

510 The Elementary Training Class plays less and less part, year by 
year, in training teachers. In 1934-35, there were 16 classes as 
compared to 95 in 1928-29. Once the backbone of the training organi- 
zation for Vernacular primary schools, it has served its day and is 
gradually disappearing. Teachers wnth educational qualifications of 
the grade of the IVth or VI 1th standard of a Vernacular school are not 
adequately equipped for the onerous duties of teaching m modern 
schools Circumstances, however, in backward areas and communities 
dictate that the Elementary Training Class must be retained for some 
time to meet the special needs of these areas and communities. 
The foundations of an education system in backward areas must be laid 
with material as it becomes available in progression in the primary and 
then in the post-primary and higher stages of education Where 
education is breaking virgin ground still further expedients must be used. 

Special Arrangements for Supply of Teachers for Backward Areas, 

511 The Director of Public Instruction has authority to grant 
Teachers Certificates to untrained candidates who undergo a written 
examination after having completed not less than two years teaching 
service in a recognized Anglo -vernacular or English school He has 
authority to issue similar certificates on similar conditions to teachers 
m Vernacular schools. While we agree that the adequacy of the 
supply of trained teachers for Anglo-vernacular and English schools 
justifies the abolition of this expedient, we are of opinion that it should 
be retained for use in special circumstances in the Vernacular 
school system. We recommend that to meet the difficulties of training 
and supply of teachers for undeveloped areas and for the education of 
^irls of some indigenous and non-indigenous communities that the 
existing powers of the Director of Public Instruction to permit candidates 
who have passed the IXth or Xth standard Vernacular examination 
respectively, to teach in a middle or high department respectively of 
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existing Vernacular schools without having undergone professional 
training, be continued and that such candidates should be examined by 
written, oral and practical examinations after two or more years o£ 
teaching service with a view to certification as qualified teachers. We 
suggest that this stop-gap measure be continued until adequate facilities 
and staff are available for training recruit-teachers for the communities 
and classes concerned Apart from the necessity of retaining the 
Elementary Training Class for special purposes, we are of opinion that 
it should cease to be part of the ordinary organization of the training 
facilities for Vernacular schools, and we endorse the policy now being 
followed of abolishing, where possible, the Elementary Training Class- 
From these recommendations, we exempt the experimental training 
classes at Chaungwa and Kyaukse where valuable experiments are 
being conducted and we suggest later that these experiments be absorbed 
into a reorganized training system 

Unceritficated Teacherb- — System of Recognition should be ended. 

512 Subject to the reservations stated m the preceding paragraphs 
in reference to Elementary Tr lining Classes and in view of the 
unemployment among teachers and of the numbers of recruits offering 
themselves for training, we recommend that after 1st April 1937, no 
additional uncertificated teacher be employed Efficient uncertificated 
teachers now in employment should be given a certificate stating their 
educational qualifications, the length of their service as teachers and the 
Inspector’s endorsement as to the certificate holder^s ability as a 
teacher After 1st April 1937, no person unable to produce this 
certificate or a prescribed teaclier’s certificate should be employed, or 
if employed, be recognized for grants-in-aid in a Vernacular school 

Government Normal Schools. 

513 At present three Government Normal Schools, in Akyao, 
Moulmem and Mandalay, conduct training courses leading to certificates 
for teachers qualified to teach in middle and high Vernacular schools 

The courbes are wedded to book-lore and are devoted, to a laige 
extent, to the preparation of the prospective teachers for the bookish 
examination at the end of the course The equipment of the schools 
for training purposes is deficient ; in particular, training for hand -and- 
eye instruction is of a limited mechanical kind ; the training in the 
teaching of science is inadequate , the courses in physical education and 
hygiene are unsatisfactory. No training in domestic science is 
provided ; school gardening and other practical subjects are not included 
m the curriculum. In brief, training facilities for the Vernacular 
schools have not kept pace with the needs of the schools and the 
existing facilities are not in the stream of up-to-date educational 
practice. 
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Aided Normal Schools. 

SWx While we do not suggest that the facilities in the aidQd Normal 
schools, namely : — - 

The Roman Catholic Mission School, Thon^^, 

St. Mary’s Normal School, Kemmendine) Rangoon, 

Morton Lane School (A.B.M.), Moulmein, 

The Roman Catholic Mission School, Bassein, 

The Burmese Buddhist Normal School, Toungoo, 

The Maung Nyi Bu School, Kemmendine, Rangoon, 
are as deficient as those in the Government schools, we are of opinion 
that they suffer from the narrow limitations of the courses conducted, 
and equally with the Government schools, are lacking in facilities for 
training in subjects that should be included in the curriculum. We 
recognize that, within their limitations, the aided schools do valuable 
work and that their managers are m touch with modern methods and 
practice in education. We feel, however, that aided school- managers wall 
agree with us that as compared with the Training College for Teachers 
the Normal schools fall far shprt of desirable standards and lack essential 
courses of training, and that it is necessary, in view of all the considera- 
tions we have discussed* in connection with co-ordination of the systems 
of schools and reconstruction of the curricula, that the gaps between the 
systems of tiaming should be closed as soon as possible by raising the 
quality of the traming for the service of the Vernacular schools 
to that of the training for the service of the Anglo-vernacular schools. 

Improvement of Staff of Normal Schools 
515 One of the first measuies of refoiTn to be undertaken in the 
Normal schools is the improvement of the training staff As compared 
to the Teachers’ Traming College in the University, the Normal schools 
are looked on in general estimation as inferior institutions. The head- 
'masterships of these schools have been treated in the past as posts of 
relatively inferior importance and the teaching posts in the schools 
have been rated as of correspondingly inferior status There 
have been occasions when the appointment of a teacher to a post in a 
Government Normal school has been looked on as a disciplinary 
appointment. In 1922 the post of headmaster of a Normal school was 
rated as of not higher importance than that of senior master ui an 
Anglo-vernacular scliool. Happily, the importance of the post has 
now been recognized, but financial stringency has delayed the increas- 
ing of the pay of the post If the training of the teacher is the crux of 
all problems in educational reconstruction, the direction of that training 
is of vital importance and should be entrusted to highly skilled hands. 
It IS arguable that the training of teachers is more important than the 
work of inspecting schools and that the status and qualifications of 
those m charge of the institutions for training teachers should be equal 
at least to those of inspectors. The force of this argument was recognized 
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in the recruitment of officers to conduct the University Training College 
courses. The arguments that were of weight in reference to training 
in the University are equally weighty in reference to the training of 
teachers outside the University. 

516. We are of opinion that the heads of Normal schools should 
be graduates in education and that they should be deemed to discharge 
functions as important, if not more important than those of headmasters 
of Anglo-vernacular high schools and that the staffs of the Normal 
schools should be picked specialists with the highest training available 
in the Province and that the emoluments of the staffs should be 
sufficient to attract such picked men and women. To leave the training 
of teachers to staff of lower educational and professional qualifications 
is to invite a continuation of the wastefulness that is at present the 
dominant feature of the Vernacular system 

Change of Name from “ Normal School to ‘‘ Training Institution 

Suggested, 

517. We recommend that the name ** Normal School ” should be 
changed to “ Training Institution This change may help to dispel the 
idea of inferiority that attaches to the word “ school as used in 
connection with the training of teachers. 

Raising of Standard of Training and Reconstruction of 
Curricula Necessary 

518. But something more than raising the status of Normal school 
appointments and the recruitment of specialists is required to make 
these training institutions efficient instruments in the education system 
of the future The quality of the recruits for training must be improved. 
The minimum educational standard for admission to training must be 
raised, additional courses must be provided and existing courses must 
be adapted to the proposals we have made for the reorganization of th^^ 
schools These adjustments may be made in the light of the considera-^ 
tions now to be discussed 

Some Conisderations Governing the Training of Teachers for 
Vernacular Schools, 

519. The bulk of the Vernacular schools m Burma are small schools 
in isolated villages The training of teachers for these schools prompts 
the question whether the training of the teacher for rural conditions 
should be different from the training of the teacher for town conditions . 
It IS arguable that the circumstances of rural and town life are so 
different that teachers should be specially trained either for rural or for 
town conditions, but it is also arguable that the underlying facts of all 
environment are the same and that what is required is teachers trained 
to interpret them intelligently. Moreover, differentiation is objection- 
able oa^^e ground that it divides the profession in two. 
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520. Tlie training of the teacher for town conditions should, vve 
think, recognize without ignoring town conditions, the dominant texture 
of life in the Province and should be orientated towards it. Rural and 
town populations are not definitely or permanently distinct in Burma. 
Except for Rangoon and a few industrial areas, the distinction betv\een 
town and country is not marked. The rural teacher must teach some 
children who may eventually live and work in towns It is desirable 
that the education of town children should be in sympathy with 
the general texture of life in the Province Considering how' funda- 
mental agriculture is m the economic and social life of Burma, it is 
desirable that the towm teacher should gain in intelligent outlook 
from a closer acquaintance with the general occupational life of the 
Province The organization, on reformed lines, of facilities for training 
teachers suitable for both town and country conditions should, in our 
opinion, be the goal 

Exc&ssive Academic Training to be Avoided 

521. Hitheito m Burma, the system of training has failed to 
aw’aken in the teacher .the light attitude to the life of the pupil inside 
and outside the school-room Literary education has placed teachers in 
a world apart, a w orld of educational aims often unrelated to the realities 
of the village and the town, and professional training in method and 
practice of teaching has tended to beget in the teacher a narrow' view 
of the functions of the school The professional study of mental and 
physical development in the child and of ordei and discipline in the 
class-room has too often been a study of abstractions divorced from 
reality in the life of the pupil The functions of the teacher 
“ to form and strengthen the chaiacter and to develop the intelligence 
of the children * * * ♦ * ^ make the best use of 

l^e school years available, in assisting both boys and girls, according to 
aieir different needs, to fit themselves practically as v\ellas intellectually 
for the w'oik of life aie neglected for the training of children 
in mechanical proficiency in subjects ” and to reproduce inert 
knowledge for examination purposes The training of the teacher must 
be directed to resisting the ever-crystallizmg formalism of method that 
too easily develops in the teaching profession 

522 The training of the teacher must be based on the fundamental 
subjects, language, elementary mathematics, history, geography, anci 
elementary science. Suitable rural or town bias can be given by the 
teacher in the intelligent teaching of the subjects of the curriculum. 
We have recommended that the general science course in the schools 
should have a definite biological emphasis This emphasis is impor- 
tant in reference to the agricultural basis of life m Biinua, and we 
consider that every teacher whether he teach science or not should have 
undergone a course in science in school and in the course of training. 
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Importance of Practical Subjects, 

523. Subjects such as gardening, handicrafts, domestic science, 
drawing and music, have received little or no cultivation hitherto. 
The reason has been the preoccupation of teacher and pupils with 
the compulsory literary subjects regarded as of value for examination 
purposes The subjects named must take a more vital and significant 
place in cunacula Properly taught and developed, they offer to many 
pupils a means of education and culture as valuable as the subjects that 
have in the past been assumed to have a monopoly of cultural value 
In order that the teacheis of the future shall be equipped to give 
instruction of a standard comporting v\ith the importance of these 
subjects as instruments of education, we are of opinion that all teachers 
must be trained and be required to be efficient in one or more of these 
practical or scientific subjects and that their certificates should be 
endorsed accordingly 

Training in Modern Methods and Techniques. 

524. The theory and practice of teaching must be studied by the 
teacher under training Educational qualificaiio'ns alone are no adequate 
qualification for the practice of teaching Wliile training will not 
convert a student with deficient educational preparation into an efficient 
teacher, it will help a student with adequate educational equipment to 
be a more efficient teacher Even the born teacher w ill profit from 

training ” Modern research in the psychological and biological 
sciences has placed at the service of the training of teachers a body of 
knowledge of vital significance in reference to the mental and physical 
growth of the child This knowledge is of signal importance in 
connection with school and class organization and management, with 
the methods of presentation and teaching of subjects, with methods of 
selection and examination, and it is the business of the training instf- 
tution to convey to the teacher-to-be the essence of that knowledge and 
to tram him in its use in the class-room. 

Teachers should be Competent to Instinct in All General Subjects 

525 In general, the training of the teacher should equip him with 
an initial competence to deal wnth practically the whole cumculum m 
the primary and post-primary school. In particular, teachers for rural 
schools must be trained in the special techniques and methods of 
individual and group teaching and in the management of two, three, 
and even four and five groups of pupils simultaneously 

Where possible Specialists should be Employed. 

526. In the conditions m Burma, only in large centres of population 
will schools be large enough to permit of the employment of specialist 
teacl#rs. Where conditions are favourable, special teachers should be 
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employed in post-primary schools in what may be termed the extra 
literary subjects such as agricultural science, domestic science, 
handicrafts, drawing, etc. 

Essential Qualifications and Quoit (tea for Teaching in Primary^ 

Schools. 

S27 In the primary school, the pupils’ education must of necessity be 
-of a wide and practical nature making full use of the self-activity motive 
of the child The teacher cannot impart more than the elements of 
knowledge and set embryonic habits and interests in mould This 
should be kept m view during the training of the teacher For teach- 
ing in the early stages of school education women are by temperament 
more suitable than men. It is of importance that women teachers 
should take the place of men teachers m the primary schools The 
teacher of children under eleven requires much patience and as much 
intelligence and skill and as highly specialized knowledge as the teacher 
of adolescents and older children The range of necessary knowledge 
difters The teacher of young children need not be a mathematician 
or a historian But she needs even more knowledge of psychology, 
biology and physical hygiene than the teacher working with older 
children. The scientific studies of childhood that have been made 
make it more and more certain that infant and childhood periods are 
exceedingly important periods during which educational and environ- 
mental factors have powei'ful influence. The teacher must have 
knowledge of the periods of optimal growth and development and must 
have the skill and training to apply that knowledge 

General Principles as Basis of Reorganized Training Inslituies 
528. With the co-ordinated systems of schools and reconstructed 
curricula in view, and keeping in mind the general considerations just 
discussed, and in view of the deficiencies of the existing Normal 
schools, we are of opinion that the organization for the training of 
teachers for Vernacular schools should be replanned and that in replan- 
mng the training S 3 "slem, the following general principles should be 
adopted * — 

(1) The general subjects should retain their traditional place and 
importance. 

(2) General science with emphasis on biological science should 
be given an important place among the general subjects. 

(3) Physical education and hygiene should be treated as impor- 
tant subjects 

(4) Subiects such as drawing, needlework, gardening and music 
should not be treated as subsidiary subjects. 

(5) Every teacher should be trained in some form of handicraft , 
but more advanced study or practice of a specialist kind should be left 
to later supplementary courses. 
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(6) Women recruits should be trained in domestic science or a 
domestic handicraft. 

(7) Practising School organization should be adequate and should' 
have adequate equipment of a modern kind. 

Experts in the several subjects should be instructed to formulate 
training courses in the light of the considerations we have discusse.d 
and the principles we have suggested. 

Proposed Minimum Qualifications for Recruits for Training 
529. Reorganized training courses will, however, fail to achieve 
their objects if the educational qualifications of recruits for training for 
service in Vernacular schools are not raised above the existing minimum 
qualifications. These are : — 


For Service in 

Teacher’s Certi- 
ficate. 

Minimum quali- 
fications for 
Training 

Length of 
Training Course.. 

The Vernacular School 

High School 

Xth Standard 
Vernacular 

One year. 

The Anglo-vernacular School 

High School ••• 

University 

Degiee. 

Two years 

(Bachelor of 
Education 
Degree ) 

The Vernacular School . . 

Middle School 

IXth Standard 
Vernacular 

One year. 

The Anglo-vernacular School 

Middle School 

Matnculation 

Two years 

The Vernacular School 

Primary “ A ” 
or “ B ” 

VJIthor IVth 

One year. 

The Anglo-vernacular School 

Primary School 

Matriculation 

Two years 


530 We recommend th^t the following method of selecting recruits 
and training them as teachers for Vernacular schools be adopted : — 

(1) that teacher-recruits for primary schools, preferably women ^ 

be selected from among pupils who have passed the 
Second Public Examination at the conclusion of the IXth 
standard course and be required to undergo a course 
of training of two years’ duration ; 

(2) that teacher-recruits seeking to qualify to teach in any 

standard up to and including the Vllth standard in the 
reorganized post-primary school be selected from those 
who have passed the Second Public Examination and be 
required to undergo a course of three years’ training ; 

(3) that teachers for the post primary schools be selected from 

among pupils who have passed the Matriculation exami- 
nation and be required to undergo a course of two years*^ 
training ; 

( 4 ) that teachers for the “academic ” courses of the pre-univer- 

sity school be selected from among graduates of the 
University and be required to undergo a course and qualify 
/ for the Degree of Bachelor of Education. 
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The effect of these proposals will be as follows : — 

(5) Recruits for the teaching service in primary schools, irh 

average circumstances, will have undergone nine years of 
school education 'plus two years of professional training ; 
in all eleven years’ preparation, and will be aged seventeen 
years on completing training 

(6) Recruits for the teaching service in post-primary schools, in 

average circumstances, will have undergone twelve years of 
school education plus two years of professional training ; in 
all fourteen years’ preparation, and will be aged twenty 
years on completing training. 

For recruits referred to in (2) above, the preparation will last on 
average for fifteen years and training will ordinarily be completed at 
eighteen years of age. 

(7) Recruits for the pre-university schools, in average circum- 

stances, will have undergone twelve years of school prepara- 
tion, three * years of university preparation and two years 
professional training for the Bachelor of Education 
degree — in all seventeen years — and will be aged twenty- 
three years oh completing training. 

Reasons for Proposals. 

Immature Adolescent not Suitable Teaching Instrument 

531 Our reasons for these proposals may be stated We agree 
with witnesses who urge that the minimum qualification for training 
for the teaching profession should be a Degree or Intermediate 
Certificate but we realize that m the existing state of education such 
a proposal is impracticable. The existing system of recruiting teachers 
for primary classes in Vernacular schools permits a pupil who has 
passed the Vllth standard examination at a prescribed minimum age of 
fifteen years and has completed training for one year to become a fully 
qualified teacher. This means that fledglings of sixteen years of age 
are eligible to teach in the primary school. Conditions in the past have 
necessitated such a system In practice in the past, the average age of 
recruits to the teaching service has "been higher than sixteen years, 
but the development of Vernacular education and its increasing 
efficiency brings nearer actuality the employment of numbers of trained 
teachers aged sixteen years It is idle to pretend that such immaturity 
is a sound teaching instrument and that adolescents with Vllth 
standard education after training for one year under existing conditions 
are qualified to undertake the difficult and delicate duties of teaching 
children aged six to eleven years and “ to form and strengthen the 
character and to develop the intelligence of the children entrusted to 
them, and to make the best use of the school years available in assisting 

* This assumes the lengthening of University pass degree courses from two to 
three years in a reorganized system. 
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"boys and girls according to their different needs to fit themselves 
practically as well as intellectually for the work of life.” 

In England, the minimum educational requirement for the 
teaching service in elementary schools is moving steadily towards a 
’university degree followed by professional tiaining of two years’ 
•duration Obviously, to propose such minimum requirements in Burma 
would be to delay for many years the development of primary and 
post-primary schools. The problem is : what minimum requirements the 
•circumstances in Burma justify and necessitate ? It is not enough that 
the primary school teacher should know just a little more than his 
pupils. It IS undesirable, indeed it is unreasonable, that a child still 
undergoing the functional changes and difficult adjustments of 
adolescence, should be entrusted with the responsibilities of teaching 
children whose education requires specialized methods. 

Term should be set to Ineffictent Quantity ^ Quality should 

be Demanded. 

532. It is, in our opinion, essential that the prospective teacher 
should have completed at least the post-primary school course and 
having acquired some general sense of the relation which subjects bear 
to each other, and of their place and extent in the world of knowledge, 
and having acquired some general bearings in the world should undergo 
a period of preparation for the work of teaching that will not only 
consolidate school work and allow" the ferments of adolescence to settle, 
but also equip him or her for professional practice The principle is 
generally accepted as sc>und that no professional training can be 
usefully done until the foundations of a liberal education have been 
laid. Such foundations are not laid in the existing nuddle schools, 
and certaanly w"iil not be completed in the proposed post- primary 
schools. We should like to recommend that the minimum educational 
requirement for admission to training for the teaching :>ervice of the 
primary school should be set at the new^ Matriculation stage 
but, as we have already stated, conditions in Burma prevent this. Our 
proposals will mean a substantial advance towards higher “ academic ” 
and professional efficiency and we make them in view of the fact that 
the numbers of pupils, especially girls^ ui the high depai?tments o£ 
existing Vernacular schools are increasing substantially. The numbeiFS 
in Anglo-vernacular and English schools are increasing equally 
substantially^ and, in consequence, there should be no difficulty m 
securing adequate numbers of recruits for training for primary school 
work. In any case,, quantity, has had a long reign in Burma at the 
expense of quality. The ilkision of numbers, of annual increases in 
statistics has disguised an ever-increasing gross * w^astage ” and waste 
in the education system. A term may now be set to wasteful quantity 
and the criteria of quality should be applied. 
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533. It may be repeated that the period of education in the primary^ 
school IS in many ways the most important and most difficult for the 
child ; the teacher for this period requires special training We suggest 
that at least two years^ training is essential for the teacher-recruit not 
only to tide the ptospective teacher over the later stages of adolescence 
but also to equip him or her with technique and knowledge befitting 
the difficulty, the delicacy, and the importance of the work in the 
primary school 

Training for Service in the Post-primary School. 

Difficulties Implicit in Proposals Adolescents not Competent to Teach 

in Post-ptiniary Schools. 

534. The arguments stated regarding recruits for primary schools 
apply to recruits and their recruitment for the teaching service in the 
post-primaiy schools The period of adolescence is a period of 
difficult adjustments for the pupil and require understanding and careful 
handling by the teicher Fo. the adolescent, new intellectual and 
physical horizons appear. The powers of reasoning and of dealing with 
theoretical data develop rapidly and demand from the teacher 
knowledge relativel^^ deeper and wider and training in technique 
dilfereiit from that de^nanded of the primary school teacher It is 
essential, tlieiefore, that the teacher himself should be well educated 
as well as professionally well qualified It would be desirable to 
require call teachers for the post-primary school to have completed 
education ot a degree standard — though not necessarily to have taken 
a degree in Arts or Science — followed by a course of piofessional 
training. At present, the highest stage to which V^eriiacular education is 
carried is the Xth standard The education of the prospective teacher 
for the post-primary school should, according to our principles, be 
carried well beyond the post-primary syllabus To effect this will give 
rise to difficulties that must be faced We have recommended a pre- 
university course of three years beyond the new IXth stand ud 
Teachers for the new post-primary organization will have to undergo 
this course as a preliminary to professional training In the pre-univer- 
sity course and during training, English as the second language will 
be used more and more as a medium of instruction It follow^s that the 
prospective teacher for the post-pnmary Vernacular school should have 
had a sound grounding m English as a second langUtige — i t., that 
English as a second language should be securely established in all 
post-pnmary schools This is in keeping with our proposals for the co- 
ordination of the school system. The Committee his agreed to the 
introduction of English as a second language in the IVth standard 
of the primary^school when means for the introduction of such teaching 
are available. We do not think, however, that such means will be 
available within a short period of years. It is desirable that the 
teaching of English be securely established in all post-primary schools 
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before any attempt is made to introduce it into primary scliools. If 
this IS a reasonable anticipation of the trend policy should take, (we 
consider it is), the requirement we recommend in respect of educational 
attainments as a preliminary qualification for training for post-primary 
work should present no difficulties that cannot be obviated in the pre- 
university course by bilingual teaching adjusted to the particular 
character of the school under the co-ordinated system. At the same 
time, we do not underrate the difficulties. They are inevitable 
m the re- organization we have proposed and are the price that 
must be paid, m our opinion, for advance m the standard of education 
in the schools and the better equipping of the teachers required for 
that advance. They are the natural outcome of the approximation that 
is now progressing in the existing school systems and the logical conclu- 
sion to which approximation leads. We gave due consideration to these 
difficulties in the deliberations which led to our recommending a co- 
ordinated and reconstructed system of schools We could findnogcod 
reason for the continuance of separate systems of schools Conse- 
quently, the co-ordinated system to which all forces and arguments 
pointed had to be accepted with all its implications and difficulties. 
The difficulties in regard to the supply of teachers for the post-primary 
schools deriving from the Vernacular system will be not inconsiderable, 
but not insurmountable For a time, until the reconstructed Vernacular 
post-primary schools are well established, particular attention will have 
to be given to safeguarding the supply of teachers from the Vernacular 
.schools to ensure that prospective teachers for the service of the post- 
primary schools deriving from the Anglo-vernacular system are not 
placed in a more favourable position for recruitment to the teaching 
profession than prospective recruits from the schools deriving from the 
Vernacular system 

Training Proposals in reference to Training tn University 
535. We suggest that our recommendations be adopted andapphed 
to the training of teachers for Anglo-vernacular and English schools 
but with the reservation that the minimal educational qualifications for 
admission to the University Training College courses be not lowered in 
respect of training for service in the Anglo- vernacular or English primary 
schools or primary departments of schools. It is essential to maintain 
the existing standards in these schools and to develop Kindergarten 
training. It is desirable to set policy towards raising the standard 
and range of training of teachers for Vernacular schools to the 
-standards and range of training for Anglo-vernacular schools. 

Training of Teachers for pre-universtty Schools, 

536- The necessity for requiring teachers for the pre-university 
-schools to have completed a degree course, preferably an honours degree 
'Course, and to h*ive qualified in addition for the degree of Bachelor of 
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Education requires no justification. At present, the minimum reci'uit- 
ment qualification for teachers in the high departments of Anglo-verna- 
cular and English schools is a degree (pass or honours). Policy is now 
being directed towards staffing these departments with holders of the 
degree of Bachelor of Education. The qualification for admission 
to the B.Ed. course is a degree in arts or science , the professional 
degree is awarded at the successful conclusion of a course of two 
years^ duration. We suggest that the University should give a 
definite vocational bias in its degree courses for prospective teachers and 
introduce courses such as the psychology of education and the history 
of education into the ordinary pass and honours degree courses. 

New Training Courses Required tn University to Meet Staff 
Needs of Tratmng Institutions. 

537. Teachers with the Bachelor of Education Degree with 
specialized training will be required for the Training Institutions to 
broaden and diversify the existing courses in the Training Institutions 
and to tram the teachers required for the primary and post-primary 
schools. Therefore we would suggest that the University Training 
College introduce, when time is ripe for the reorgmization of the 
schools, training m general science, in domestic science and in handi- 
crafts as part of the prop6sed post-primary teacher^s course. 

538. Questions in regard to the specialization of teaching in 
pre-university schools and other matters in connection with the 
organization of these schools fall outside the scope of our enquiry. 

More Women Recruits Required, 

539. The number of women teachers in primary schools is in serious 
deficiency For the education of children of both sexes in the lower 
classes in primary schools and for the childhood stage of education 
women aie temperamentally more suitable as teachers than men. 
Women in much larger numbers must be induced to join the teaching 
profession There are many obstacles to this development, not the least 
being the conservative views of the average villager and the difficulty 
of securing suitable accommodation for women-teachers away from 
their home villages Many more women, however, could be trained 
for employment m their home villages. 

Stefs to be taken for Training Women-teachers in Domestic Science, 
Needle-work and Physical Education. 

540. To make good the lack of facilities for training W' omen- teachers 
to give instruction in domestic science and economy, domestic handi- 
crafts, hygiene and physical education, specialists in these subjects are 
urgently required in the Training Institutions. We suggest that on the 
next allotment of State Scholarships two women should be selected for 
training in England in domestic science and economy and needlecraft 
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with a view to utilizing their services, on the completion of satisfactory 
courses in England, for the training of teachers in these subjects. We 
have already recommended that a suitable woman-candidate be trained 
in England as an expert in physical education 

Facilities for Training Teachers for non-Burmese Schaols, 

541. We are of opinion that trainmg facilities for Karen, Urdu^ 
Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali and other non-Burmese Vernacular 
teachers should be associated with or be part of a Training Institution 
or Institutions for Burmese teachers. Such association will make for 
economy of equipment for the practical courses and is desirable for 
social and other reasons. The piovision for the training of teachers for 
the non-Burmese communities must include adequate staff. It is 
desirable that graduates with adequate knoudedge of the appropiiate 
vernaculars should be trained as the nucleus of the training staff for 
new training courses. 

Facihltcs for T'ratmng Hindi Teachers 
542 It was strongly represented to us that the present association 
of the training of Hmdi-speaking teachers wath the training of Urdu- 
speaking teachers w^orks to the detriment of the educational interests 
of the former community and we believe that there are grounds for 
examination of the cjuestion w^hether a separate Hindi Training Class 
should be provided. 

The Department Responsible for I raining Resources 

543. We consider that the training of teachers for the Vernacular 
system of schools is too large and important a task to be left to 
any extent to private eftort. We do not imply any ciiticism of 
the valuable w’ork now done under private auspices m aided Normal 
schools. Our opinion is based on the anticipation that the expansion 
of the school system will involve the training of teachers in numbers 
beyond the capacity and resources of private agencies. 

Desirability of Concentrating Training ? 

544. The training of teachers for Anglo-vernacular and English 
schools has been concentrated in the University It has been suggested 
that some concentration of the training facilities for teachers in 
Vernacular schools might be advantageous, and that concentration 
might take the form of two institutions, one for Upper Burma and one 
for Lower Burma At present an annual recruitment of about 600 
teachers is required for the existing system of Vernacular schools If 
and when expansion of the system is undertaken, the annual require- 
ments may easily be double that number while, if a system of compul- 
sory education w^ere developed, the numbers of teachers required would 
run into thousands. The creation of training centimes for large numbers 
of teachers at centralized institutions would necessitate the erection of 
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large buildings with boarding accommodation. While concentrations 
are, in the long run, more economical in buildings, plant, staff, and 
equipment, the launching of a large concentration scheme in the present 
stage of development of Vernacular education would be a speculative 
scheme. We suggest that experimental work based on the existing 
schools and on a small new experimental training institution be tried 
and proved before any steps are taken either towaids concentration or 
further fragmentation of training facilities. 

E.xisting Normal Schools t}iust be retained, 

545. The existing Normal schools are situated in towns of 
considerable size They lack the rural environment which is desirable 
in connection with the training of teachers for rural conditions, and 
they lack land and facilities for the development of subjects such as 
gardening but circumstances dictate that they must be retained for the 
present as part of the training organization 

Development of Existing Experiments in Training. 

546. Foundations for further experiment exist at Chaungwa and 
Kyaukse, The experiments there are based on courses of two years 
duration for Elementary Training Class candidates. These experiments 
may be extended with picked Xth standard pupils — introducing agri- 
cultural science and domestic science as far as existing staff and 
resources will allow. 

Experiment in Training at Pyinmana Proposed. 

547. We have already suggested that steps should be taken to 
recniit experts in agricultural science, m handicrafts, domestic 
science and physical education. We are of opinion that, as soon as 
the experts are available and courses have been formulated, an 
experimental training institute should be founded. Pyinmana is 
suggested as a suitable place for this experimental institute, It is a 
small town , it is centrally situated and easily accessible. The 
concentration there of the Government School of Forestry, a Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm and the American Baptist Mission Agricultural 
School make the place suitable for experimental work for rural 
purposes. The climate and soil are representative, to some extent, 
of wet and dry zone conditions Elaborate buildings need not be 
erected. Buildings of cheap timber and mat construction, similar to 
those used at Chaungwa, will be adequate. Land should be provided 
for recreation, and for agricultui*al and gardening purposes. Reasonable 
laboratory accommodation and equipment must be provided The 
details of the experiment should be worked out by a representative 
Committee including not only educational interests in the Province but 
departments such as the Agricultm-al, the Public Health and the 
Veterinary Departments. 

25 
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548. When time is ripe for further extension on the basis of the 
Pyinmana experiment, it is suggested that additional training institutions 
might be located in the neighbourhood of the Government Experimental 
Farms in order to preserve association between education, environ- 
ment and occupation. 

The Supply of Recruits for Training 

549. Teachers for the Vernacular schools are recruited almost 
entirely from the less well-to-do stiata of society. The well-to-do 
classes send their children to the Anglo-vernacular and English schools, 
and the children of these classes who find their way into the teaching 
profession take to w^ork in Anglo-vernacular and English schools. A 
small number of teachers wath Anglo-vernacular education is employed 
in teaching English in Vernacular schools. It is desirable that more 
recruits from the well-to-do classes should be attracted to the teaching 
service of the Vernacular schools. The co-ordination of the Vernacular 
system with the other systems of schools should tend in this direction 
The bulk of the population of the Province, how ever, is of the cultivating 
class living at the relatively low’ level of subsistence of that class and 
the teachers of the future will of necessity be drawm in large numbers 
from this class. In consequence, a system of subsidizing teachers 
under training wall have to be maintained to ensure an adequate supply 
of recruits for an expanding system of schools. 

Coniinualton of Stipend System 

550. The stipends at present provided (Chapter VIII of the 
Vernacular Education Code) are at the rate of Rs 12 per month The 
number of stipends is prescribed from time to time by Government 
The system of stipends and of free tuition will have to continue and be 
adjusted to needs, from time to time, as the education system develops. 
For the present, we do not recommend any alteration of the existing 
system. When the surveys to be made by Local Education Authorities 
are complete, and plans for reorganization and reconstruction are 
available, and a consolidated plan for the Province is leady, time will be 
ripe for a review’ of the system of subsidies for teachers under training. 

Difficulties of Estimating, Numbers of Recruits Required. 

551. It IS of little more than passing interest to estimate the 
number of teachers that w^ould be required for a universal compulsory 
system of education in Burma, applicable to all children of age six to 
eleven years. The Census Report 1931 enumerated 19,811 teachers in 
Burma The Education Department can account for some 13,500 of 
those enumerated , the remainder whatever subjects they profess to 
teach do not figure in the recognized education system. The figure 
13,500 works out at one teacher to every 1,000 persons in Burma and 
one teacher for 140 children of school- going age (6 — 11 years). 
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552. In 1933-34, there were 417,275 children on the rolls o£ 
recognized Vernacular schools. Nearly 1} million children do not 
attend school at present. A complete scheme of compulsory education 
would require a corps of over 40,000 teachers About 6,000 additional 
teachers would be required each year for five years if any attempt were 
made to introduce universal compulsory education. The existing 
training facilities can train 700 vernacular teachers per year. 


553. The latest figures enumerating teachers in recognized 
Vernacular schools are as follows — 


Circle. 

il) 

' High 

\2) 

Middle 

(3) 

Primar\ 

(4) 

Uncerti- 

heated, 

(5* 

Total 

(6) 

Mandalay . . . 

Arakan 

Irrawaddy 

I'iangoon 

Magwe 

Sagging 

Pegu . . 

TTenassenm 

Total 

13 

1 

25 

30 

24 

18 

13 

33 

331 

154 

433 

207 

295 

301 

490 

429 

957 

382 

1,396 

422 

782 

902 

1.512 

1,100 

292 

88 

106 

17 

334 

158 

130 

139 

1,593 

62 S 
1,960 
676 
1,435 
1,379 
2,145 
1,701 

157 

2,o40 

7,453 

1,264 

11,514 

The above shitement finalysed shows . — 


• 

Circle. 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Mandalay 

Irrawaddy . 

Pegu 

Mag we 

Sagaing 

Tenassenm 

Kangoon 

Arakau 

Total 

1,265 

1,517 

1,655 

1,167 

1,013 

1,217 

532 

532 

328 

443 

490 

268 

366 

484 

144 

93 

1,593 

1,960 

2,145 

1,43''3 

1,379 

1,701 

676 

625 

8,898 

2,616 

1 1,514 


554, At present, there are no data and no means ot estimating 
reasonably accurately the annual casualties due to supeiMiinuation, 
death, dismissal and other causes, among teachers in Vernacular primary 
schools, and the numbers the new recruits required to replace these 
casualties and to staff new schools and schools raised in grade . The 
factors in the expansions and contractions in the Vernacular school system 
m past years which might throw some light on this subject are somewhat 
difficult to disentangle The thread of continuity m the gi^owth of the 
Vernacular system is twisted with many broken strands such as ; the 
tluctiiations in connection with the steps taken from time to time to bring 
the monastic school within the state system, side by side with 
the steady expansion of the system of lay schools ; the large 
increases m schools in the years 1913, 1914, and 1915 as a result 
of special non-recurnng grants from the Government of India and 
the decrease in the numbers of these schools consequent on the 
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stoppage of the grants and the lack of recurring financial pi'ovision 
coupled with post-war financial stringency ; the disregisti-ution of 
schools which Divisional School Beards had to resort to in 1917 because 
of their straitened resources ; the lack of co-ordinated policy in the 
administration of the new Local Education Authorities ; the fluctuations 
in the numbers of schools opened under the “ Five Year Scheme ” ; 
the disregistration of schools consequent cn the working of the 
Permanent Financial Settlement ; the progressively reduced subventions 
for the Five Year Scheme schools, and lastl^^ the financial stringency 
of the past five years These factors have occasioned discontinuous 
increases and decreases in the numbers cf the schools, and render it 
exceedingly difficult to formulate, at piesent, a Provincial policy in 
respect of the maintenance of a supply of trained teacheis for the 
schools. 


555 The following figures show the number of students eni oiled 
since 1912-13 for training £oi the certificate entitling them to teach 
in Vernacular primary schools * — 


Year 

Number 
of Ele- 
mentary 
Training 
classes 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

1912-13 

2 

5l 

1913-14 

8 

127 

1914-15 

17 

225 

1915-16 

1 18 

255 

1916-17 

19 

245 

1917.18 

' 19 

231 

1918-19 

i 33 

416 

1919-20 

40 

404 

1920-21 

47 

680 

1921-22 

61 

845 

1922-23 

63 

1,002 

1923-24 

71 

1,149 


Year. 

Number 
of Ele- 
1 mentary 
Training 
classes 

Number 

1 of 

Pupils 

1924-25 

81 

1,315 

1925-20 

86 

1,395 

1926-27 

85 

1,376 

1927-28 

94 

1,490 

1928-29 

95 

1,515 

1929-30 

93 

1,475 

1930-31 

78 

1,227 

1931-32 

34 

511 

1932-33 

23 

347 

1933-34 

20 

308 

1934-35 

16 

238 


The decreases during the past five years were deliberately effected 
by the closing of Elementary Training classes when it became clear 
that large numbers of teachers were being thrown out of employment 
by the disregistration and closing of schools following on the deteriora- 
tion of the Provincial finances and the inability of Government and 
Local Authorities to finance education on the scale of the previous 
more prosperous years. In June 1935, 2,916 teachers were reported to 
be unemployed The unemployment figure has been in the neighbour- 
hood of 3,000 since 1932-33 


556. The relatively small numbers of high and middle Vernacular 
schools make it possible to estimate and control the supply of recruits 
required for these schools. In the following table may be noted the 
increasing number of recruits for ‘ high ’ certificates and the relative 
steadiness of the numbers of recruits for ‘ middle ' certificates. 
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of teachers employed m the middle and primary departments of high schools. 
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558. The table shows the numbers of Vernacular schools (high^ 
middle and prinn^ry), and the numbers of teachers employed> and 
thz numbers of reciniits to the various grades in each year since the year 
1923-24. The high school certificate, until the year 1931-32, was 
awarded on the basis of the Vernacular IXth standard certificate and 
training during one year. In reading the table, it must be remembeied 
that the hgures showing the numbers of teachers returned as employed 
in high schools include the teachers employed in the middle and primary 
grades of the high schools. Broad conclusions can be drawn from 
the figures. The onset of the deterioration of Provincial revenues 
in 1929-30 is not refiected m the number of teachers undergoing 
training until the year 1930-31. The Local Education Authorities felt 
it in 1929-30. Increasing unemployment among teachers m 1929-30 
led to the compilation of statistics. The nnemploynient figures rose 
steeply from 1,461 in 1929-30 to 2,680 in 1931-32, w’hile the number of 
teachers completing training fell fiom 1,515 to 714 during the same 
period. After 1931-32, the number of nnemploved te^.chers increased 
by 53 m 1932-33 bv 158 m 1933-34 and again by 25 in 1934-35, while 
the numbers of teachers completing training tiuctuated narrowly, the 
figures being for the lespective years 714, 601, '623 and 634 

559. In view of the fact that the majority of the unemployed 
teachers are either uncertificated or elementaiy “ teachers of low 
efficiency and since the numbers have remained relatively steady, and 
since the Department took every possible means of reducing the tiaining 
facilities in order that supply might appioximate to demand, it is a 
reasonable assumption that for the present system of Vernaculai schools, 
some 600 teachers are recjuired per year to make good the annual 
casualties. It is to be remembered, however, that the existing system 
has been reduced severely' l)y six yeais of financial stiingency'. So far 
as it IS possible to judge from past tiguies, the present noimal leouiie- 
ments would appear to be about 1,000 per year 

560. The nnemploved teachers include large numbers of inefficient 

teachers with the low'est professional qualification or none at all 
Reliable information is not available, but it is reported that many of 
them a' e earning a living on the land or in petty trade. From the point 
of view of the education system it is better that they continue 
to be so employed A number reported to be conducting 

unrecognized unaided schools m return for a roof and pay m kind ; they^ 
await the return of more prosperous tifiies and hope for recognition and 
aid. The permanent elimination of jnosl of these teachers with low or 
no pi'ofessional qualifications from the education system is desirable. 

561. Until a permanent financial foundation is established wath 
provision for central and local contributions gradually increasing to meet 
expansion, and until Local Education Authorities have canned out ther 
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sui'veys and made the plans we have i*ecommended, no reasonably 
accurate estimate of necessary annual recruitments may be made. For 
the present, a hand to mouth policy based on estimates of immediate 
needs appears to be the only policy that can be followed. Such a 
policy is not to be commended. The situation emphasises the need 
for an early survey and deliberate planning of educational provision by 
Local Education Authorities under the effective control of the central 
authority. 

Means of Iniprovttig the Efficiency of Serving T'eachers. 

562 The improvement of the training and efficiency of the existing 
teachers must be taken in hand Supplementary courses, demonstration 
courses, local, divisional and provincial conferences should be organized 
and held regularly. Deputy Inspectors can do much to keep alive 
professional interest and to revitalize work w hich, m the conditions of 
isolation of the Vernacular School is for ever settling down into 
formalism. Refresher courses, similar to those that have been organized 
from time to time in the past, should become a regular part of the 
training system. It should be one of the principal duties of the 
additional Assistant Director of Education whose appointment we have 
recommended to organize such courses. Much can be achieved by 
keeping leacheis in isolated schools in touch by a levilalizing stream 
of ciiculars and notes The additional Assistant Director with the help 
of the Inspectois and Deputy Inspectors should be the vehicle of new 
methods and ideas in the schools. An energetic intelligence service 
should be directed from the office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

563 We invite attention to w^ork done in institutions such as the 
MacDonald Institute, Guelph, Ontario ; Cornell University , the 
Teachers’ Training College of Columbia, St. Anne de Bellevue^ 
Montreal, and m Nova Scotia ; to the courses for rural teachers 
organized in many parts of England and to the efforts of Australia 
to solve problems similar to our problems We think that education 
officers should acquaint themselves wath the w'ork being done elsewhere 
and draw on it for inspiration and guidance. 

Training of Serving Teachers tn Practical Subjects 

564. The development of the reorganized curricula in the schools 
must be based to a large extent, and for a long time, and until new 
generations of teachers are available, on the improvement of the 
teaching efficiency of the existing teachers Efforts should be made to 
provide £oi these teachers short courses m the practical subjects to be 
introduced in the reorganized curricula. This will be a long and 
difficult task not only because suitable instructors are not at present 
available but also because but few schools at present have the spacci 
the equipment and the finance for practical subjects. We consider our 
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^commendations in regard to the introduction of practical education to 
be of vital importance in the regeneration of the education system* The 
variety of subjects which may be introduced may be gathered from the 
following list of subjects that have been taken up in schools else- 
where : — woodwork ; wood-carving, blacksmith work, metal work ; 
beaten copper and pewter work, clay modelling, pottery work, bamboo 
work, basket work, weaving, engraving, etching, printing, bookbinding, 
leather work, papier-mache work, rug making, toy making, lacquer 
work, concrete work ; embroidery, small textile crafts, upholstering, 
poultry keeping, bee keeping, dairy work, pig keeping, fruit canning and 
preserving. 

565. The introduction of practical subjects will depend primarily 
on the enthusiasm and keeness of the teachers. At present, few 
teachers in Burma have any idea that the teachers^ functions may lie 
outside the literary curriculum and the books which they consider 
the be-all-and-end-all of education. If education in Burma is to be 
made a preparation for life and not merely a process of cramming 
unrelated to life, the task must be pursued with relentless perseverance 
until a new attitude to education is generally accepted, and teachers as 
a matter of course equip themselves to give instraction in one or more 
practical subjects. 


Teachers" Salaries and Emoluments. 

566. The following statements show the salary scales at present in 
force in the different systems of schools, as well as the scales that have 
been in force m Vernacular schools since the constitution of Local 
Education Authorities : — 


Government Schools. 


Name of Post. 

Old Scales of Pay. 

Scales from 1st 
December 1935. 

(A) Government A ngJto-Vc macular Schools. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Headmaster of Government Anglo- Verna- 
cular High Schools, Burma Educational 
Service (Class I). 

300—50—1,500 


Headmaster of Government Anglo-Vema- 
cular High Schools, Burma Educational 
Service (Class II). 

250 - 25—675 

200—600 

Headmaster of Government Anglo-Verna- 
cular High Schools, Subordinate 

Educational Service, 

300—10—400 

200—320 

Second Master of Government High 
Schools, Subordinate Educational Service. 

300-10- 400 

200—320 
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Government Schools — concld. 


Name of Post. 

Old Scales of Pay. 

Scales from 1st 
December 1935. 

(A) Government Anglo-Vernacular Schools — 
concld. 

Rs. 

l^s. 

Headmaster of Government Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle Schools, Subordinate 
Educational Service. 

Senior Master, Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

Junior Master, Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

Lady Teacher, Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

Drawing Master, Subordmate Educational 
Service. 

Drill Instructor, Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

250—10—300 

175—5—225—10 

—275. 

80—5—120—5 

—180. 

80—5—120—5 

—180. 

60- 4—100 

50 (Fixed) 

140—220 + 40 

140—220 

65-150 

65— ISO 

Not yet fixed. 

40 (Fixed). 

(B) Government English Schools 



Headmaster of Government English High 
Schools, Indian Educational Service. 
Senior Master, Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

Junior Master, Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

Drawing Master, Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

Drill Instructor, Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

400—1,250 

250—20-350 

150— 10— 3C0 

100—10—150 

40 (Fixedl 

200—300 

120—240 

Not yet fixed 

40 (Fixed). 

Aided Schools 



Superintendent (High School) 

* 500 per mensem 

t500 

-Superintendent (Middle School) 

* 200 

t200 

Headmaster (High School) 

•200 

+ 200— 

Senior Master 

* 120—160 „ 

+ 140— 

Headmaster (Middle School) ... 

* 150 

+ 180— 

Junior Master (Middle Department) 

• 80—120 

+ 65— 

Head Master (Primary School) 

* 80—100 

t 100— 

Assistant in i^rimary Department 

*60—80 

+ 65 — 

Drawing Master . . 

1 

*60—4—100 

t 50— 


* These are the minimum scales, but in assessing Maintenance Grants generally 
the corresponding scale in Government schools is allowed. 

+ These are minimum salaries recognised for the purposes of Maintenance 
Grants. The Director of Public Instruction has issued detailed instructions in regard 
to the adoption in aided schools for the purixises of Maintenance Grants, of the scales 
prescribed lor Government Schools. 
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Disparities tn Salary Scales tn Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular 

Schools. 

567. Existing scales of salaries show disparities between the scales 
of the several grades of teachers in the different systems of 
schools. These disparities refer to different causes. The more 
important of these are the inequalities of the educational and professional 
qualifications of the teachers for the several grades in the different 
systems of schools and the circumstances of the development and the 
differentiated values attached to the education provided in the several 
systems of schools. It is outside our province to examine the emolu- 
ments of teachers in Anglo-vernacular and English schools, but we 
consider that we may make some comments on the subject of 
emoluments for equal work and for equal qualifications for work in 
Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools. It is not unreasonable for 
comparative purposes to examine the rates of pay presciibed for teachers 
in aided Anglo-vernacular schools vts-a-vts the rates prescribed 
for teachers in recognized Vernacular schools. 

Scales of Pay for Teachers with ' Primary^ Qualifications, 

568. There is no question of equality of qualification between 
existing teachers in primary departments of Anglo- vernacular aided 
schools and Vernacular primary schools. The former have a matricu- 
lation or higher qualification plus a certificate granted after a course of 
training of two years’ duration. The Vernacular primary school 
teacher has passed either the Vllth standard vernacular examination 
and has completed a course of one year’s duration for the A ” 
Certificate, or has passed the IVth or a higher standard but not the 
Vllth standard vernacular examination and has completed a course 
of one year’s duration for the “B” Ceitificate The adequacy of the 
-emoluments for “ elementary ” vernacular teachers is another matter 
to which we shall refer later. 

Pay in reference to Qualifications and Work in Middle Deparlnients. 

569. Teachers for middle school work in aided Anglo-vernacular 
schools require the same qualifications as for primai^y school work, 
namely, matriculation or a higher educational qualification and two 
years’ training leading to the University Trained Teachers’ Certificate. 
For middle school work in Vernacular schools, a Vernacular IXth 
standard certificate plus a course of training for one year in a 
Normal school are prescribed. The scales of pa 5 ’' are as shown 
in the foregoing tables. It may be noted that among existing 
Vernacular teachers there are some who hold the lower qualifications 
named in Notification No, 38, dated the 7th May 1934, of the Ministry 
of Education. We have discussed the approximation of standards and 
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courses in Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools in recent years. 
Such approximation might be held to justify some appi'oximation of 
emoluments. The contention could not be sustained, however, in view' 
of the wide disparities of standards and courses of educaticnal prepara- 
tion and training of the respective teachers Until recently, the 
absence of courses in algebra and geometry, in science, in English and 
the different quality of the courses in geography and history in the 
Vernacular schools constituted w’lde dispainties in the work of the 
respective schools and teachers. We consider that no case can be 
stated, at present, for approximating the emoluments of existing middle 
school Vernacular teachers to those of the Anglo-vernacub.r teacher. 
The adequacy of the present Vernaciilai middle school scale is another 
matter to which w^e shall return later. 

Pay in reference to Qualifications and Work in Hi^h Defiai Uncuts. 

570. The qualifications for teacheis in high departments in Anglo- 
vernacular aided and Vernacular schools respectively are the B Ed 
degree or a pass or honouis degree (the lattei qualifications 
are tempoiary until an adequate supply of teachers with the B.Ed. 
degree is available) and the Vernacular Xth standard examination 
follow^ed by a course of training for one year The prescribed 
salary scales are as shown in the foregoing tables. For reasons similar 
to those stated in the discussion of the pay of middle school teachers 
and for the additional veasoii of the greater disparities between the 
educational preparation and training of the teachers, no case for 
levelling up the scale for Vernacular high school teachers to the Anglo- 
vernacular scales can be stated 

Reiniroduction of ^^1925'^ Scales — Prolnlniive Cost, 

571 The statement of scales of salary for Vernacular teachers quoted 
above show s the different scales th«it have been prescribed since the 
constitution of Local Education Authoiities The Conference of 
Vernacular Teachers’ Associations in Burma has urged that the scales 
introduced on 1st March 1925 should replace the scales now' m 
operation. We have no reliable data w^herewith to make an accurate 
calculation of the cost of adopting this recommendation We estimate 
roughly, however, that the annual cost of a reversion to the “ 1925 ” 
scale would be approximately Rs. 12, 00, (XX). This figure is based on the 
broad assumption that the remtroduction of the 1925 ” scale would 
involve an increase of Rs. 5 per month to high and middle school 
teachers and Rs. 10 per month to primary school and uncertificated 
teachers now^ serving The total expenditure from all sources on 
Vernacular education in 1934-35 w^as Rs. 41,84,706. The Vernacular 
system labours under grave financial difficulties ; large numbers 
of schools have been disregistered in recent years , teachers" 
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salaries have been subjected to “ cuts’^ varying from 10 to 40 per cent ; 
nearly 3,000 teachers are unemployed, 

572. In view of the large numbers of unemployed teachei s and of the 
need for new schools and of the fact that increased scales of pay would 
retard the opening of new schools and could be inb’oduced only by 
submitting the existing system of schools to further disregistiations and 
thereby adding still more teachers to the numbers of the unemployed, we 
are unable to support the pioposal that the “ 1925 ” scale be 
reintroduced We aie of opinion, however, that any Local Education 
Authority which is in a position to do so from its own resources and 
without detriment to its local provision of education should with the 
sanction of Government be permitted to pay salaiies on a scale or 
scales higher than existing scales. 

Resioratiofi of ADcms and “ Cuts of Salaries of Teachers should be 
a First Charge on Local F^ducaiion Funds, 

573. An effort has been made to estimate the cost c>f restoring 
with retrospective effect ‘‘ cuts ” in teachers’ salaries and incre- 
ments that would have been paid, in normal conditions, duiing 
the period 1st Apiil 1929 to the 31st March 1935. Tlie investigation 
showed that a sum of approximately Rs. 3,40,000 would have been 
required per year to pay the teachers who were actually in employment 
in December 1934. The re-employment of unemployed teachers would 
cost about 10 lakhs of rupees per year One of the first duties 
of the Local Education Authorities, wdien financial lesouices are 
improved, must be the restoration of the “cuts” and increments to 
teachers in service. 

It IS to be hoped that a financial system will be devised which will 
obviate the violent fluctuations of the past and give reasonable 
guarantee in normal circumstances, of security of , scales of pay and 
increments It is a criticism of the existing system that while teachers 
are unemployed in large numbeis, and while teachei s have sufteied 
'‘cuts” in pay amounting in some local jui isdictions to as much as 
40 per cent, and while arrears of pay had accumulated in the 
jurisdiction of some Authorities, that new schools are lecogni/ed and 
paid grants. Such anomalies arise from the lack of central control over 
Local Education Authorities, and from the wide powers of these 
authorities to administer without reference to other Local Education 
Authorities and to the general educational policy m the Province. 

Additional Pay proposed foi Teachers of English in Vei naculai Schools, 

574. In view of the increasing efficiency of Vernacular middle and 
high schools and of approximation of standards of w^ork in some subjects 
in these schools with the work done in the same subjects in Anglo- 
vernacular and English schools, and with a view to encouraging higher 
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standards of instruction and of widening the curriculum in middle and 
high schools we recommend that a high school teacher or head- 
master who passes in English in the Anglo-vernacular High School 
Examination and teaches English in his school, and provided the teach- 
ing is certified to be efficient by the Inspector of Schools, be granted 
supplementary pay at the rate of Rs. 10 per mensem. 

Additional Pay proposed for Handicraft Teaching 

575. We recommend further that when courses m school garden- 
ing, handicrafts and domestic science are organized and available for 
the training of Vernacular teachers, that teachers, who acquire 
any certificate or diploma issued on satisfactory completion of a 
practical course, and who introduce teaching in a practical subject into 
their schools, be granted supplementary pay at the rate of Rs. 10 per 
month per subject 

Additional Pay proposed for Teachers of Burmese in N on- Burmese 

Schools 

576. We commend the suggestion that, where necessary, Boards 
should provide facilities for non-Burmese teachers and non-Buimese 
pupils to learn Burmese and that provision be made, subject to proper 
safeguards against abuse of the provision, to pay supplementary 
pay to non-Burmese teachers, whose mother tongue or home 
tongue is not Burmese, who qualify to teach Burmese m non-Burmese 
Vernacular schools and actually teach Burmese satisfactoi ily in such 
schools. 

Payments to Un certificated Monk-Managers of Recognized Schools 

577. We have discussed Notification No 39, dated the 7th May 
1934, and the representations of the Conference of VernacuLir Teachers 
Associations on the subject of the notification and regret we aie unable 
to agree on any recommendation on this mitter. 

Teachcis' Salaries in Reconstructed Schools, 

578 Some considerable time will elapse before the reconstructed 
system of schools and curricula and the training of teachers for these 
schools wall become a working organism. We envisage a co-ordination 
of standards and cuiTicula in the primary and post-primary schools, 
and also some approximation of the educational and professional attain- 
ments of the teachers trained for the reorganized system of schools. 
Eventually there will be some justification for approximated scales 
of salaries in the several grades of the co-ordinated system. 
Accordingly, it is suggested that wffien time is ripe, the scales of salaries 
applicable to headmasters and teachers in reconstructed primary and 
post-primary schools be approximated. We feel that we cannot 
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usefully attempt now to indicate scales that will be suitable at a dat 
in the future which we are unable to hx in view of the complex adjust 
ments to be made. 

Methods of Payment of Teachers^ Salaries, 

579. The methods of disbursing Vernacular teachers’ salaries ar 
prescribed in Chapter VII of the Vernacular Education Code. Th 
methods prescribed for disbursement in Municipalities and Excludes 
Areas have not been criticised in the evidence submitted to us but th 
disbursements of salaries by certain district education authoritie 
have occasioned complaints from teachers Not seldonii it appears 
teacheis are put to considerable inconvenience by the failure of th 
person responsible for the disbursement to appear on the date lixec 
Dates of payment are not fixed regularly, but at the convenience of th 
person making the disbursement. The convenience of teachers, th 
long distances some have to travel and the interruption of their wor 
have received little consideration at times. 

580. The procedure prescribed in the revised Code under the Draf 
Notification, dated the I5th January 1935, should help to regulariz< 
payments and to remove causes of complaint. We suggest that the besi 
means of eliminating the abuses complained of is, so far as possible, tc 
pay salaries by the issue and delivery by messenger or by post o 
vouchers or pay-bills to be cashed at the nearest Government Treasury 
or Sub-Treasury Identification of the teacher should be made at th( 
Treasury, and receipt vouchers be posted by the Treasury Officer to th< 
Secretary of the Board The Deputy Commissioner should fix th( 
date and hour of disbursement, so that teachers will receive payment 
without delay 

581. We recommend further that teachers’ pay-bills be endorsee 
before payment by the Deputy Inspector of Schools to enable hirr 
to keep check of the accuracy cf the payments to be made to the 
teachers. 


Irregular Deductions from Teachers' Salaries. 

582 It has been brought to our notice that irregular deductions are 
sometimes made or claimed from teachers’ pay as subscriptions for 
religious or charitable purposes ; that teachers are sometimes called on 
to pay sums of money to chairmen or members of local educational 
bodies for past, present or future patronage ; that managers ol 
recognized schools on some pretext or other sometimes withhold 
from teachers a portion of the grants made for the salaries of the 
assistant teachers. It has been suggested that such abuses are 
widespread and that the isolation of the bulk of the teachers and 
their fear of the consequences of exposing abuses prevent the teachers 
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from bnngin^t abuses to light The means of stopping such abuses 
as exist are in the hands of the teachers themselves. Safeguards in 
Codes are of little value so long as the individual teacher acquiesces m 
irregularities. Safeguards will be effective when all teachers support 
teachers’ associations devoted to professional advancement and protec- 
tion and to fostering sound public opinion on the local administmtion of 
education 


Security of Tenure 

583 The teacher in a Vernacular school is employed either by 
a Local Education Authority in a Board school or by a private manager 
in a recognized aided school. The teacher-manager of a recognized 
school IS subsidized by the Local Education Authority , he generally 
provides the school building and equipment The number of teachers 
in each categoiy in 1934-35 was as follows : — 

Employed by a recognized 
Employed in manager subsidized 

Board Schools ♦ by Local Education 

Authorities. 

767 10,659 

584. Security of tenure of teachers depends on the continuity and 
soundness of the policy of the local education authority We have 
made proposals for improving the constitution of the elective local 
education authorities and for ensuring that the professional advice of 
the officers of the Education Department on the registration and 
disregistration of schools and the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers shall receive due consideration These should make materially 
for more efficient administration and for more security of tenure for the 
efficient teacher 

Associaitons of Teachers for Professional Advancement 

585 The teaching profession in Burma, as in other countries, does 
not enjoy the measure of public esteem accorded to other professions 
Much hp service is paid to the saya, but the teacher though named 
among the live anandaws is not accorded the respect which is due to 
anandaws This is no doubt due to the apathy of a large part of the 
population to education The village teacher is often treated as a 
person of no consequence ; doubtless the teacher is to blame in some 
measure for this low estimation. The popular fallacy that teaching 
children is not a man’s job, that it is a way of escape from hard 
work, that the teacher is a narrow-minded and pedantic individual 
pluming himself on a stoie of relatively useless and impractical 
knowledge dies hard in Burma as elsewhere. Teachers must dispel 
these illusions. 

586. The average Vernacular teacher is an isolated unit. There is 
room for teachers’ associations to reduce the feeling of isolation, to create 
2b 
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a sense of solidarity in the profession, to keep individuals in touch 
with up-to-date professional thought and practice and for discussion 
and demonstration A number of Vernacular Teachers' Associations 
have been formed throughout the Province. They should be fostered 
and guided and their work be directed to the improvement of the 
profession. 

587. A General Register of Teachers would help materially towards 
establishing the teaching body in the Province as a body with definite 
professional status, recognizing only persons with prescribed academic 
and professional qualifications. 

Vernacular Teachers' Provident Fund, 

588 The Conference of Vernacular Teachers' Associations favours 
the establishment of a provident fund, provided that no reduction 
in scales of pay is involved. We assume that the Conference means 
that it favours teachers' contributions to such a fund from the 
emoluments they receive undei the existing scales Were a 
provident fund established, it would be desirable to organize and 
manage it on the lines of the existing Aided School Teachers’ Provident 
Fund for teachers in Anglo-veinacular and t^nghsh schools The 
rules of the Aided School Teachers' Fund lequire teachers to 
contribute 6i per cent of their pay calculated in whole lupees to 
the nearest rupee To this amount the school management contributes 
a sum equal to half the teacher's contribution Government contributes 
a lump sum equal to one-third of the total contribution of the 
teacher and of the school management on the withdrawal of the 
teacher's and the management's contributions when the teacher retires 
or tor other lawful reasons withdraws his deposits. The fund is 
managed by means of the post-office savings bank system. Interest 
IS allowed on deposits at the rale of three per cent per annum 
or such higher rate as may from time to time be determined for 
deposits in post office savings banks It is unnecessary here to go 
into farther detail about deposits, advances, withdrawals, records and 
books to be maintained, etc The cost of a fund for Vernacular 
teachers, to Government and to the Local Education Authorities, 
may be illustrated from the figures of costs of Vernacular education 
during 1933-34. 

589. The total expenditures on Vernacular education for the year 
1933-34 were as follows : — 

Rs. 

By 28 District School Boards ... ... 34,91,000 

By 57 Municipalities ... ... ... 7,96,964 

By 24 Deputy Commissioners' Local Funds ... 5,96,387 

By 16 Notified Areas ... ... ... 2,03,597 
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On the basis of the above figures, the following sums would have been 
payable by the authorities concerned on behalf of a Teachers’ 
Provident Fund, if such had been established ; — 


Note. — It is assumed for the purposes of the calculations that the whole 
expenditure was on teachers' salaries. 

Rs. 


Contributions of Teachers under 28 District School 
Boards 

Contributions of Teachers under 57 Municipalities 
Contributions of Teachers under 24 Deputy 
Commissioners’ Local Funds 
Contributions of Teachers under 16 Notified Areas 


2,18»190 per year. 
49,810 per year 

37,274 per year. 
12,724 


Total 

Total Government contributions 
Total Local Education Authorities’ con- 
tributions ••• . . ... 

Average contribution per District School Board .. 
Average contribution per Municipality 
Average contribution per Deputy Commissioner’s 
Local Fund 

Average constribution per Notified Area 


3.17.998 

1.58.999 plus interest 

1,58,999 

3,896 per year 
437 per year. 

776 per year. 

397 per year. 


So expi^essed, the cost to the local authorities does not appear 
formidable 


590. It IS desirable, we think, as soon as Provincial finances 
improve, and as soon as Local Authorities shoulder their responsibilities 
for raising local revenues, that a Vernacular Teachers^ Provident 
Fund be established. 


591. Summarized our recommendations are : — 

(1) that except for special areas and communities indicated 

below the remaining: Elementary Training Classes be 
abolished as opportunity offers ; 

(2) that the proposal to abolish the existing powers of the 

Director of Public Instruction to issue certificates to 
untrained teachers on passing a written examination 
in professional subjects be approved, subject to the 
reservation that the Director of Public Instruction 
should retain the power to meet the special needs of 
the minority communities and excluded areas ; 

43) that, to meet the special difficulties of backward 
communities and difficulties in regard to the educa- 
tion of girls of some communities, the existing 
powers of the Director of Public Instruction to permit 
candidates who have passed the IXth standard to teach 
without previous training, in a middle department of 
existing schools and candidates who have passed the 
Xth standard to teach without previous training In a 
high department be continued, and that such candidates 
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should be examined after two or more years of practical 
experience with a view to certification as qualified 
teachers ; and that this system continue until adequate 
facilities and staff for training: recruit-teachers for the 
communities concerned are available ; 

(4) that» after 1st April 1936, no additional uncertificated 

teacher, /.e., no teacher in addition to the uncertifi- 
cated teachers now serving: and recog:nized for salary 
g:rants, be appointed or approved for g:rants-in-aid ; 

(5) {a) that as the existing: Normal schools are deficient 

in staff, courses and equipment, they require reorg:a- 
nization for training: teachers for the reorg:anized 
schools ; 

(b) that the name ** Training: Institution be substituted 
for Normal School ” ; 

(6) that the status of the head of a Normal school here- 
after to be called ‘"Training: institution” should be 
rated hig:her than that of the headmaster of an 
Anglo-vernacular high school ; 

(7) that the Head of a Training Institution should be a 

graduate in education, and his staff should consist 
of graduates in education with special qualifications 
for the training of teachers in the several subjects of 
the curriculum ; 

(S) that, in general, it is undesirable to differentiate 
specifically between the training of teachers for ruial 
and for town conditions in Burma ; 

(9) that all teachers be equipped to give instruction in 
one or more practical subjects and in physical educa- 
tion as well as in the usual literary subjects of the 
curriculum ; 

(10) that the courses in the Training Institutions of the 
future should include training In the teaching of such 
subjects as general elementary science, with emphasis 
on biological science, elementary agricultural science, 
domestic science, gardening, handicrafts and physical 
education ; 

(11) that in reorganizing the courses in Training Institutions,. 

the following principles should be kept in view : — 

(i) the general subjects should retain their traditional 

place and importance ; 

(ii) general science with emphasis on biological science 

should be given an important place among the 
general subjects ; 

(iii) physical education and hygiene should be treated as> 
important subjects ; 
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<lv) subjects such as drawItiSTt needlework, ^ardenins: 
and music should not be treated as subsidiary 
subjects ; 

^v) every teacher should be trained in some form of 
handicraft — but more advanced study should be 
left to later supplementary courses ; 

{vi) women recruits should be trained in domestic 
science or a domestic handicraft ; and 
<vil) practising: school facilities should be adequate and 
should have adequate equipment of a modern 
kind ; 

(12) that as a first measure of advance towards the 
improvement of the educational qualifications and 
training: of teachers, the recruitment and courses of 
training: for teachers In the reorg:anized Vernacular 
schools be as follows : — 

(i) that teacher-recruits for primary schools be selected 

from those who have passed the Second Public 
Examination at the conclusion of the IXth 
standard eourse and be required to underg:o a 
course of training: of two years^ duration ; 

(ii) that teacher-recruits seeking: to qualify to teach in 

any class up to and including: the Vllth standard 
in the reorg:anized post-primary schools be selected 
from those who have passed the Second Public 
Examination and be required to underg:o a course 
of three years’ training: ; 

(iii) that teachers for the post-primary schools be 

selected from those who have passed the Matricula- 
tion examination and be required to undergo a 
course of two years’ training: ; and 

(iv) that teachers for the pre-university school be 

selected from g:raduates of the University and be 
required to underg:o the course and qualify for the 
B«Ed. deg:ree ; 

(13) that for the reasons discussed, no attempt should be 
made to concentrate In one or two centres the training: 
of teachers for the Vernacular schools ; 

(14) that, contlng:ent on the adoption of the g:eneral 
scheme of reorg:anization» the existing: experimental 
Elementary Training: Classes at Chaungrwa and 
Kyaukse should be developed as Institutes for the 
training: of teachers for the reorg:anized primary and 
post-primary schools ; 

(15) that an experimental Training: Institution be 

org:anized at Pylnmana on the lines recommended ; 
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(16) that women teachers should be recruited in prefer- 
ence to men in primary schools ; 

(17) that, in view of the lack of suitable accommodation 
for women in villa£:es other than their home villas^es, 
steps should be taken to recruit women for trainins: 
as teachers in their home vllla^^es ; 

(18) that the Rrave deficiency In the facilities for training: 
women teachers to Sfive instruction in domestic 
science and economy, domestic handicrafts, hygiene 
and physical education should be rectified as soon as 
possible ; 

(19) that on the next allotment of State Scholarships,, 
two women should be selected for training: in Hngrland 
in domestic science and economy and in needlecraft 
with a view to utilizing: their services on the completion 
of satisfactory courses in Bngrland for the training: of 
teachers in these subjects ; 

(20) that, without prejudice to the proposal in reg:ard 
to the selection of State Scholars for special 
training: in physical education In Eng:land, courses 
in physical training: for women teachers on the lines 
of the Cabin Island courses for men should be 
org:anized as soon as suitable instruction can be 
org:anized ; 

(21) that, as soon as specialist teachers have been 
recruited and courses have been devised, special 
courses for serving: women teachers should be orgra- 
nized in domestic science and economy, needlework 
and domestic crafts ; 

(22) that training: facilities for Karen, Urdu, Hindi, Tamil, 
Telug:u and other Vernacular teachers should, so far 
as possible, be associated with, or be part of, a 
Training: Institute for Burmese teacher-recruits, and 
that, until the proposed Training: Institutes are 
capable of training: a sufficient number of teachers 
for these communities, the present seg:reg:ate training: 
classes should continue to function ; 

(23) that it is desirable that women teachers be 
employed in Urdu primary schools, and that in Urdu 
schools, where a third or more of the pupils are 
g:irls, a woman teacher should be eng:ag:ed ; 

(24) that, with a view to providing: efficient training: for 
non-Burmese Vernacular teachers, g:raduates with an 
adequate knowledg:e of the appropriate vernaculars 
should be trained as the nucleus of the future staff 
for the training: of non-Burmese vernacular teachers ; 
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(25) that Boards should be eticouragfed freely to sanction 
teachers of Burmese to non-Burmese Vernacular 
schools ; 

(26) that in view of the number of Hindi schools and 
pupils and of the complaint of the community that it 
receives less than just treatment in the present asso- 
ciation of the training: of its teachers with the 
training: of Urdu -speaking: Muslim teachers, the 
question whether there is need for a separate Hindi 
training: class be examined ; 

(27) that courses in practical subjects should be 
org:anized as soon as possible for existing: teachers ; 

(28) that refresher courses and supplementary courses on 
the lines sug:g:ested should be org:anized to increase 
the efficiency of existing: teachers ; 

(29) that the existing: system of stipends for recruits 
under training: should be continued and the existing 
rate of stipends be maintained, and that the number 
of stipends be increased, when necessary, to meet the 
expansion <\f the schools system ; 

(30) that the data for estimating the annual supply of 
recruits required for the schools should be stabilized 
as soon as Local Education Authorities’ surveys are 
completed and a consolidated survey of requirements 
can be made ; 

(31) that, on the recovery of stability in the finances of 
Local Education Authorities and increase in their 
resources, the restoration, without retrospective effect, 
of “ cuts ” in pay and arrears of increments to serving 
teachers should be a first charge on the funds of Local 
Education Authorities ; 

In view of the disparities of education and training and in the 
standards of work in the schools, no case can be made at piesent for 
levelling up scales of salaries for teachers in Vernacular schools to the 
levels of salaries of teachers in Anglo-vernacular schools 

In view of the large numbers of unemployed teachers, and the need 
for new schools, and the fact that increased scales of pay would retard 
the opening of new schools, and could only be introduced by submit- 
ting existing schools to further disregistrations and adding still more 
teachers to the unemployed list, we cannot support the proposal that 
the “ 1925 scales of pay be re-introduced. 

We are of opinion, however, that any Local Education Aiithoiaty 
which is in a position to do so from its own resources and without 
detriment to its local provision of education should wdth the sanction of 
Government be permitted to pay salaries on a scale or scales higher than 
existing scales. 
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(32) that a high school Vernacular teacher who passes 
in English in the Anglo-vernacular high school 
Examination, and is declared by the Inspector of 
Schools fit to teach and actually teaches English in 
his school should be eligible for additional pay at the 
rate of Rs, 10 per mensem ; 

INote — We recoininend that a high school Vernacular teacher qualifying as 
above before the adoption of a reorganized school system should be eligible for the 
additional pay. 

(33) that the necessity for the payment of an additional 
allowance to non-Burmese teachers in non-Burmese 
Vernacular schools who qualify themselves to teach 
Burmese and teach the language in such schools 
be considered ; 

^34) that where necessary. Boards should encourage the 
learning and teaching of Burmese by providing 
classes in Burmese for non-Burmese speaking 
teachers ; 

^35) that a Vernacular teacher who qualifies in future in 
any recognized practical subject *and is certified fit to 
teach and who gives instruction in such subject 
should be paid additional pay of Rs. 10 per month In 
respect of such instruction ; 

(36) that, supplementary to the procedure prescribed in 
Chapter VII of the Vernacular Education Code, the 
following procedure be adopted for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries : — so far as possible, salaries 
should be paid by the Issue and delivery by messen- 
ger or by post of vouchers or pay bills to be cashed 
at the nearest Government Treasury or Sub-treasury, 
Identification of the teacher should be made at the 
Treasury, and receipt vouchers be posted by the 
Treasury Officer to the Secretary of the Board. The 
date and hour of disbursement should be fixed by the 
Deputy Commissioner so that teachers may receive 
payment without delay ; 

(37) that the monthly pay bills of teachers’ salaries dis- 
bursed by elected Local Education Authorities should 
be endorsed by the Deputy Inspector of Schools and 
that the Deputy Inspector should report to the 
Inspector that bills have been made out in full and 
in accordance with prescribed scales and rules ; 

(38) that, in view of the higher educational and profes- 
sional qualifications and the lengthened periods of 
education and training to be required of teachers for 
service in the reorganized schools, Increased salary 
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scales in Vernacular schools be considered together 
with re-adjustments of scales in reorgfanized Anglo- 
vernacular schools at a suitable date in future ; 

^39) that the formation of teachers’ associations and the 
organization of local and provincial conferences of 
teachers and teachers’ associations should be encouraged 
with a view to the development of professional espr/f- 
de-coips and the improvement of professional practice ; 

{4 0) that, as soon as finances permit, a Provincial Verna- 
cular Teachers’ Provident Fund on the lines of the 
existing Provident Fund for teachers in aided Anglo- 
vernacular and English schools be established, and 
that, in framing the rules for such a fund, the con- 
ditions for drawing temporary advances should be 
made stringent. 

Note. — We have discussed Notification No 39, dated the 7th May l934, and the 
representations of the Conference of Vernacular Teachers’ Associations on the 
subject of the notific ation, , the pay of uncertiftcated monk- managers, and are 
unable to agree on any recommendation on this matter 


SECTION XVIL 
Finance 

Present Expenditure — Prospective Cost, 

592. On the basis o£ ciiiTent costs, a system of compulsory enrolment 
embracing the education of children aged six to eleven years would cost 
considerably more than two crores of rupees per year. Compared with 
current annual expenditures of Government on Vernacular education, 
this IS a formidable sum. The figures for comparison are as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Expenditure on 
Vernacular Education 

Total. 

Burma 

Proper, 

Backward 

Tracts 


Rs, 

Rs 

Rs. 

1928-29 1 

28,86,333 

92,908 

29,79,241 

1929-30 

29,97,317 

96,556 

30,93,873 

1930-31 

29,18,702 

91,276 

30,09,978 

1931-32 

27,36,704 

89,768 

28,26,472 

1932-33 ... 1 

26,74,389 

85,509 

27,59,898 

1933-34 

26,60,513 

84,660 

27,45,173 

1934-35 

23,27,838 

73,980 

24,01,818 
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Expenditure on all kinds of education : — 


Year. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

1928-29 

1,31,99,664 

1929-30 

1,27,06,776 

1930-31 

1,10,32,231 

1931-32 

1,18,05,555 

1932-33 

88.19,308 

1933-34 

81,12,949 

1934-35 

74,08,385 


At present, Burma spends a little over half-a-pie per day (equal to* 
Rs 1 05 per annum) per head of the population on education An 
additional expenditure per head per day of one pie would go a long way 
towards the maintenance of a universal compulsory system. 

Prophylactic View of Educational Finance, 

593. Now-a-days the constructive and productive, rather than the 
protective, regulative and remedial conception of education is stressed. 
In England, in the early days of the nineteenth century, when the educa- 
tion of the masses was a disputed question, the protective and police 
aspect of education was stressed A familiar cry at the time was 
‘‘ Open a school and close a prison It was prophesied that as school 
rates rose, criminal rates would fall : and it may reasonably be claimed 
that the prophecy has been fulfilled in large measure While we do 
not wish to emphasize the prophylactic view of education, we feel bound 
to say that it is not without validity in Burma to-day. In 1933-34, the 
total provincial ordinary revenue of the Government of Burma was 
Rs. 8,24,40,149. During the year Rs 79,39,000 were spent on Educa- 
tion ; Rs 1,54,69,000 on Police ; Rs. 58,65,000 on the Administration o£ 
Justice, and Rs 27,99,000 on Jails and Convict Settlements. These 
figures indicate a large field for the protective, regulative and remedial 
functions of education 

A Sound System of Central- Local Finance Essential 

594. In the course of this report, we have outlined the structure of 
the existing public service of education in Burma together with its 
deficiencies and suggestions for its improvement and development. 
Finance is the fulcrum of all improvement and development. Funda- 
mental to all needs is a sound system of finance planned not only for 
consolidation and well planned expansion, but also to obviate excessive 
fluctuations so that continuity of policy, of administration and development 
will ensue even if the rate of advance must be legulated periodically by 
financial limitations. In our opinion, such a system of finance must be 
based on provincial taxes and local rates, and should distribute the 
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incidence of the cost of education between richer and poorer area& 
according to capacity and necessity. It will have to allow for automatic 
expansion of Government’s contribution concurrently with increases in 
local expenditure subject to reasonable checks on local extravagance 
if such are necessary in addition to the natural checks imposed oir 
Local Authorities by their responsibility for raising locally in the foim 
of rates a proportion of the amount to be spent on education 

Admission of Financial Responsibility of Local Authorities 

595. Most of the written evidence submitted to us rejected the 
suggestion that the development of elementary education should be 
financed, to some extent, by local taxation. The majority of witnesses 
in giving oral evidence expressed the same rejection, but on being 
piessed, all, without exception, agreed that more funds for education 
must be laised somehow and, further pressed, agreed that local rates 
must bear a part in raising more funds They admitted the cogency of 
the argument that the responsibilities of Local Authorities include the 
raising of money locally to supplement the contributions of Government, 
and repudiated the popular claim that it is the business of the Provincial 
Government to raise aifd supply all the funds, and the privilege of the 
Local Authorities to spend them subject to little or no Ministerial control. 
They admitted the validity of the argument that if the Provincial 
Government supplies all funds, the Provincial Government can lay claim 
to complete control of expenditure. 

Examination of the Present System of Finance — the “ 1916 Principle — 

Local Aiiihortites Responsible for Whole Cost of Vernacular Education. 

596 The application of these general propositions to the existing 
system of the finance of Vernacular education may be examined. 

On the establishment of Divisional School Boards to administer 
Vernacular education, the Local Government, in Resolution No. 14E -53, 
dated 1st November 1916, stated its financial policy in regard 
to Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular education. In paragraph 3 of this 
Resolution, the policy stated was as follows : — “ The creation of the 
system of Divisional Boards for the supervision of Vernacular education 
affords an opportunity to simplify educational finance and to determine 
the shares of the expenditure on education to be borne by Municipal, 
Town, District Cess and Pi'ovincial Funds respectively. In future, 
subject to the exceptions detailed below, all expenditure on Anglo- 
vernacular education, throughout the Province, will be borne by the 
Provincial Budget ; and all expenditure on Vernacular education by Local 
Funds. A Municipal Committee which desires to contribute to Anglo- 
vernacular education may do so in the shape of a lump sum contribu- 
tion to the Provincial Budget ; provided that the Divisional Board 
concerned is first satisfied that the Committee has provided and can; 
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continue to provide adequate funds for Vernacular education within its 
limits. At present^ District Funds in Upper Burma do not contribute 
to the cost of Vernacular education, and expenditure thereon which in 
Lower Burma is borne by District Cess Funds is in Upper Burma 
provided for in the Provincial Bud^^et. So long as District Funds are 
unable to contribute to the cost of Vernacular education, annual 
contributions will be paid to them from Provincial Funds. In Lower 
Burma, occasional contributions have been made from Provincial 
Funds towards the cost of Vernacular education in districts where 
the amount devoted to the purpose from the District Cess Fund was 
inadequate. In future, these contributions will be discontinued in 
view of the transfer to the Provincial Budget of expenditure on Anglo- 
vernacular education which is at present met by Local Funds 

The Permanent Settlement of 1927 on the 1916 Principle 

597 The replacement of Divisional School Boards by Local Educa- 
4:ion Authorities constituted under the Rural Self-Government Act, 
1921, in the process of developing local self-governing institutions, 
necessitated an examination of the finance of Vernacular education as 
well as of the other public services administered by local bodies. As 
a result of the examination of the finances of local bodies by Mr C. W. 
Dunn, I.C.S , during the years 1924 — 27, a Permanent Financial Settle- 
ment was announced in Local Government (Rural) Department Circular 
No. 1U27, dated the 10th February 1927. The Settlement dealt with 
provincial contributions to Local Funds and Deputy Commissioners^ 
Local Funds in respect of the local services concerned with Education, 
Public Health, Medicine and Public Works. Paragraph 2 of the 
Circular read as follows , — ‘‘ The Government of Burma (Ministry 
of Education) has kept m view the declaration made in paragraph 13 of 
Reforms Office letter No. 8G22, dated the 14th August 1922, to Com- 
missioners of Divisions that the provincial contributions would be 
sufficient to put the District Council in as good a position as if the 
District Cess/Distnct Fund had been handed over to its administration 
without change of income or liabilities. ' The calculations accordingly 
allow for the normal annual payments of the old local funds for all 
-objects, which continue without essential change to be objects of 
expenditure of the new local funds, and also for all new or increased 
annual payments which have been made necessary by the constitution 
of the new local bodies or by the orders of Government It would be 
-out of place here to analyse in detail the calculations made to arrive at 
^he amount of the Permanent Settlement for each Local Authority. 

Permanent Settlements. 

598. On the basis of assumed normal income and assumed 
normal and necessary expenditure,*' the permanent contributions from 
Provincial funds stated in the table below were fixed. The table shows 
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the “ deficit funds, that is the funds whose “ normal and necessary 
expenditure was greater than their “ normal income, and the per- 
centages of “ deficits to “ normal and necessary payments ” according, 
to the Special Officer’s calculations : — 


(i) Lower Burma — District Funds, 




Per cent. 


Rs 

Basseiii 


27 


83,291 

Maibin 


33 


88,393 

Henzada 


23 


78,323 

Piome 


69 


2,49,252 

Tharrawaddy 


68 


4,-41,572 

Insein 


47 


2,19,400 

Akyab 


9 


28,555 

Toiingoo 


17 


42,421 

Thatoii 


46 

... 

1,65,066 

Amherst 


66 


1,87,987 

Tavo> 

... 

75 


1,37,767 

Mergdi 


64 


60,652 

Thayetmyo 


85 

... 

1,93,615 


Average 

48 

Total 

19,76,294 

(2) Loiccr 

-Deputy Coffintissionet s' Local Funds 



Per cent 


Rs 

Kyaukpyu 


55 


52,796 

Sandoway 

.. 

65 


43,064 

roungoo 


92 

, , 

63,673 

Tliatdii 


41 


2,002 

Amherst 


70 


37,470 

Tavoy 


100 


14,646 

Mergui 


82 

. 

13,437 

Salween 


82 

... 

43,173 

Thayetmyo 


62 

... 

10,060 


Average 

72 

Total 

2,80,321 



Grand Total 

22,56,615 


(5) Upper Bititna — District Funds 




Per cent. 


Rs 

Sagaing 

.. 

80 


1,83,610 

Shwebo 


86 

... 

2,70,016 

Lower Chindwin 

91 

... 

2,45,217 

Mandalay 

... 

81 


1,19,078 

Kyaukse 

... 

60 

. • ... 

98,210 

Meiktila 

.. 

64 


1,39,418 

Yamethm 


73 

... 

1,58,941 

Myingyan 

... 

86 


2,02,468 

Minbu 


78 

... , , 

1,30,878 

Mag we 

... 

79 

... 

1,47,859 

Pakokku 

... 

85 

.. 

1,61,250 


Average 

78 

Total 

18,56,945 
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(4) Upper Burma — Deputy Comm tsst oner s' Local Funds. 



Percent. 

Rs. 

Upper Chmdwin 

98 

1,20,774 

Katha 

70 

1,94,770 

Bhamo 

99 

63,121 

Myitkyina 

83 

90.402 

Mandalay 

81 

12,669 

Kyaukse 

100 

1,000 

Yamethin 

76 

21,560 

Minbu 

98 

12,765 

Pakbkku 

99 

47,398 

Average 

89 Total .. 

5,64,459 


Guand Totai 

24,21,404 


599. Myaungmya, Pyapon, Pegu and Hanthawaddy Funds only 
"were credit ’’ District Funds, and Bassein and Akyab Deputy 
Commissioners^ Local Funds, only, ‘‘credit” Deputy Commissioners’ 
Local Funds. 

600 The total ot Provincial contributions to all District and Deputy 
Commissioners^ Local Funds was Rs. 46,78,019 in respect of 
a total “ normal and necessary expenditure of Cess Funds of 
Rs. 88,55,371 

601 The Cess on Land Revenue collected by the Central Govern- 
ment on behalf of Lower Burma Local Authorities was estimated to 
produce Rs 27,97,569 of the total of Rs. 88,55,371. Cess on Land 
Revenue plus Fixed Provincial Contributions totalled Rs. 74,75,588 
leaving the Local Authorities to raise Rs. 13,79,783 locally. 

Financial Provision for Vernacular Education in the Permanent 

Settlement. 

602. The Permanent Contributions included the amounts calculated 
in respect of Vernacular education administered by Local Authorities 
who were, according to the principle announced in 1916, responsible for 
the whole cost of Vernacular education. The “ normal and necessary’* 
expenditure on education was based on the number of teachers 
employed on 31st March 1923 — (The Settlement was fixed in 1927) — 
and on the average cost of the scales of pay introduced in 1925, and on 
necessary expenditure other than salaries, er.^., charge allowances, 
office establishment, etc. Between 1923 and 1927, Local Education 
Authorities had extended their educational provision. Many 
authorities had opened new schools or had allotted additional teachers 
to existing schools to meet normal development. The additional 
provision of some Local Education Authorities had been ill-planned 
and, of somcy extravagant. Fundst 'Consisting of balances of the old 
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Cess Funds which strictly were not applicable to education, had 
been used for educational expansion, but no steps had been taken to 
provide additional recurring funds to maintain this expansion. In 
the Settlement such expansion was discounted and, for the most 
part, calculations were limited to actual provision as it was on 31st 
March 1923. Thus, while ill-planned expansion was excluded, so 
also was ** normal and necessary expansion except that indicated 
later. 


The Inadequacy of the Settlement Based on Average Costs of Scales 

of Pay, 

603. The “ 1925 ” scales of pay in operation when the Settlement 
was made were as follows . — 


(1) High School Certificate 

(2) Middle School Certificate 

(3) Elementary “ A ’* Certificate with 10 years’ 

service 

(4) Elementary A ” Certificate with less than 

10 years’ service 

(5) Elementary ” Certificate 

(6) Uncertificated 


Rs 

70—4—90 

50—4—70 

40—2—50 

30—2—40 
25—1—30 
25 (fixed) 


The average costs of scales (1), (2), (3) and (4) were passed after 
teachers had served for thiee years. In effect, the majority of the 
teachers passed the average of the salary scales in 1928. 


Provision for 1^250 New Schools in the Settlement, 

604. The Settlement in 1927 included provision for the maintenance 
'of 500 new Vernacular schools opened with the aid of special 
provincial contributions These schools had been opened during the 
years 1925-26 — 1926-27 in accordance with a “ Five Year Scheme ” 
which was designed to establish an aggregate of 1,250 new Vernacular 
schools at the rate of 250 schools per year. For these schools, 
Rs. 800 per year per school were allowed. This sum was calculated 
on the basis of two teachers per school of 50 pupils at an initial salary 
of Rs. 30 per teacher per month = Rs. 720 per annum, managing 
teacher’s allowance of Rs 5 per month ==Rs 60 per annum, plus 
equipment, etc. Rs. 20 ; total = Rs. 800 per annum This was a 
generous allowance since most schools had to open with an 
infant standard only and gradually build up higher standards. 
Most new schools required, to begin with, only one teacher. 
The ‘‘Five Year Scheme” was completed by the opening of 750 
new schools designed for 60,000 additional pupils. The financial 
provision of the Permanent Settlement was extended to include 
these schools. 
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Reductions of Contributions for New Schools — Consequent Difficulties of 
Local Education Authorities — Discriminatory Administration tch 
Obviate Difficulties. 

605. The new schools were allotted to necessitous areas. Many 
schools were unable to enrol pupils and build up enrolments and 
standards to justify the employment of two teachers. In consequence^ 
unspent balances of the special provincial contributions for the 
teachers not employed accumulated. Government rightly refused to 
allow these savings to be diverted to the opening of new schools in 
excess of the 1,250 schools of the “ Five Year Scheme/' and ordered 
unspent balances to be refunded. This policy was sound in view of 
the “ wastage ” in the schools and for the need of building up schools 
with adequate upper primary classes In 1930-31, the allotments 
for new schools were reduced from Rs 800 per school to Rs. 650 per 
school. By fhen, numbers of schools had increased their enrolments 
sufficiently to justify the employment of two teachers who were, it 
must be noted, on incremental scales of pa>. In these two-teacher^’ 
schools where increments had accrued, the cost per year was in excess 
of Rs 800, the original allotment. This excess posed Local Educa- 
tion Authorities with the problem of balancing their budgets either by 
raising additional funds locally or bv disregistering schools. Many 
Authorities took an obvious and easy couise Old schools were 
sacrificed in preference to new schools, since each new school brought 
into the Local Education Authorities’ coffers Rs. 650 for the school, 
while the Permanent Settlement for old schools remained unaltered. 
The sum of Rs. 650 was generous for schools which entertained one 
teacher only and savings accrued in the allotment for these schools. 
Government refused to permit these savings to be diverted to ‘‘ tw’O- 
teacher" new schools In 1930-31, the allotment of Rs 800 per school 
was reduced to Rs, 650, again in 1931-32, the subvention for these 
schools was reduced to Rs 690, and the difficulties and the expedients 
adopted to circumvent the difficulties w^ere accentuated. The “ Five 
Year Scheme” was completed in 1929-30. A survey made in 1929-3CK 
revealed that 1,167 new schools had been established. Eihgty-three 
schools had failed to establish themselves. Since 1929-30, a 
voluminous correspondence has passed between the Ministry, the 
Director of Public Instruction and Local Education Authorities about 
the financial difficulties of the new schools. It is not germane to 
examine this correspondence The position to-day is that the Director 
of Public Instruction has authority to deal with them according to the 
following principles : — (1) Unsuccessful schools may be closed and new 
schools may be opened in the locality of the school closed, provided- 
that the total of 1,250 schools is not exceeded and provided that the 
new school, so far as can reasonably be foreseen, is likely to fill a definite 
want and is situated in a place that would otherwise be without a. 
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•school ; and (2) that the actual pay of teachers in the unit school 
should be the criterion to be applied in calculating the amount of 
itinspent balances, if any, to be refunded out of provincial contributions. 

Constricting Financial Provisions in Rural Self-Government Act. 

606* The tale of restrictions is not yet complete. The financial 
pi'ovisions of Sections 41, 42 and 44 of the Buniia Rural Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1921, and section 73 * of the Burma Municipal Act, 1898, and 
the rules made under these sections restricting assignments to Local 
Education Authorities by Local Authorities to not more than the 
average of annual assignments lawfully made during the pi'evious 
triennium, make no provision for the operation of incremental scales of 
pay or for the development of schools or for the establishment of new 
schools, and in effect tie the administration of Vernacular education 
within unreasonable limits. 

Permanent Settlement Fixed Poverty in Poverty 

607. Perhaps the most serious criticism of the Permanent Settle- 
ment is that it fixed the poorer Local Authorities in the bonds of their 
poverty The richer arenas which were awarded relatively reduced 
peimaneiit contributions ha\e greater local resources which they can 
develop. The poorer areas w ith PeiTnanent Settlements based on their 
'poverty and meagre nomial income and equally meagie “ nonnal and 
necessary expenditure ” are tied to “poverty” settlements. It is tiaie 
that the poverty of a local fund does not ahvays coiTespond with the 
poverty of the area in the jurisdiction of the fund. Nevertheless, we 
.believe that there is substance in the criticism. 

Permanent Settlement in Absence of Increased Local Resources Inhibits 

Development 

608. We think that under the Permanent Settlement and so long 
as the principles on which the Settlement w^as originally based remain 
the basis of the Settlement, and in despite of adjustments made in 
actual contributions to Local Authorities to meet dispaiities and 
inequalities, unless Local Authorities raise additional funds for 
Vernacular education, development of any kind will be impossible. 
Indeed, if Local Authorities do not raise funds locally and the Settlement 
remains substantially on the basis of the original calculations for old 
schools and reduced subventions for new schools, either schools must 
be retained with a fixed number of teachers on fixed pay or, altern- 
atively, some schools may be developed at the expense of others and 
some teachers may receive increments of pay at the expense of loss of 
employment by others, and old schools may be sacrificed to maintain 

Five Year Plan^’ schools. 

Renumbered as Section 88 by the Burma Municipal Renumbenng Act, 1933 

27 
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Provision for Increase of Local Resources, 

609. In paragraph 18 of Circular No. IU27, dated the 10th February 
1927, Government referred in the following tenns to the necessity for 
increasing local resources : — “ Increase of Local Revenues Required, 
Except in so far as the average of scales is allowed for in calculating 
the cost of establishments, there is no provision in the contributions for 
expansion ot expenditure. It is incumbent on the Local Authorities and 
the Deputy Commissioners to give their attention to means for 
increasing the revenue of their local funds to meet the increased 
expenditure which the progress of the country will certainly require on 
the important services with which these local funds are concerned. 
The contributions are based on the poverty of the local funds relative 
to their obligations. The poverty of the local fund does not invariably 
correspond to the relative poverty of the locality. The latter is 
indicated in the Statements I (3) and 11, vide columns shewing the 
population and the incidence of amount of revenue per head of 
population. The question of local taxation is now^ being considered by 
the Capitation and Thaihamcda TaN:es Enquiry Committee. Apaii 
from taxation a comparison of the nomial receipts of the local funds in 
Statement I suggests the possibility of considerable increase of revenue 
from existing sources in many of the districts. ” 

610. Local Authorities were to increase their local resources in order 
to meet the cost of development beyond the limits of the provision as i1 
was on 31st March 1923. How was this to be done ? Apart from 
District Cess Revenue, local resources pi-oper consist of income derived 
from lighting and water and other local rates, and income from tolls, 
fees, ferries, bazaai^s and the like. The revenues derived from these 
latter services are not generally or specifically applicable to education. 

611 Section 26 (1) of the Rural Self-Government Act, - 1921 , 
piTDvides District Councils with powers to raise local revenue. The 
section reads : — “ 26 (1). A District Council may, with the previous 

sanction of the Local Goveimment, levy a tax on 

Tax on circumstances and j- 

property persons residing within, or owning, or occupying 

houses, buildings or lands within its jurisdiction. 

(2) Such tax shall be imposed according to the circumstances and 
property of such persons within the limits of the said jurisdiction, and 
shall not apply to circumstances and property outside such limits of a 
person residing within them. 

(3) The rate at w’hich such tax shall be levied, shall not average less 
than rupees two or more than rupees eight per annum per person liable 
to pay it. 

(4) In any area in which such tax is levied, no person shall be 
liable to pay capitation*tax under section 34 of the (Lower) Burma 
Land Revenue Act, 1876, or land rate in lieu of capitation-tax under 
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section 35 ol the said Act» or under section 22 1 sub- 

section (1), of the Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation, 1889, 
for the financial year for which such tax is levied/’ 

612. No District Council has yet levied the tax on circumstances and 
property. Its introduction by a District Council in lieu of capitation- 
tax or thathameda requires the sanction of the Local Government and 
it is to be understood that such sanction will involve either (a) the 
assumption of extra obligations by the Distinct Fund equivalent to the 
(nett) amount of capitation-tax or thathameda ordinarily retained by 
Government, or (6) the payment to Provincial funds of such 
amount. 

“ 1927 Policy in Regard to Disfosal of Capitation c^d Thathameda 

Taxes as Local Taxes, 

613. To complete this narrative, it is necessary to mention that in 
1927 Government announced in its Resolution on the Report of the 
Thathameda and Capitation Taxes Enquiry Committee the policy of 
treating the nett proceeds of capitation and thathameda taxes 
including land rate in lieu of capitation -tax as a fund earmarked to 
meet the needs of local bo*dies and to debit to this fund all contributions 
from provincial and local funds and eventually to devote the whole 
fund to such contributions. The financial stringency has prevented the 
execution of this policy and has inhibited local development, and since 
no District Council has levied a ^ circumstances and pi*operty ’ tax, the 
restrictions of the Permanent Settlement including the Settlement for 
“ Five Year Scheme” schools still dominates the Vernacular education 
system 


Permanent Settlement should he Abandoned, 

614. In view of all the circumstances, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that the Permanent Financial Settlement including the financial 
provision for schools opened under the “ Five Year Scheme was 
unduly rigid and restrictive. Apart from the financial stnngency of 
recent years and its repercussions on Government’s “ 1927 ” policy and 
the ability or inability or willingness or unwillingness of Local 
Authorities to increase local revenues by the imposition of ‘ circumstances 
and property ’ taxes, and regardless of the restrictions of the Sections of 
the Acts named above, the application of the principles of the Settlement 
has not only prevented normal development but has given rise to 
objectionable administration and, in particulai% has led to discrimination 
between old schools and new schools opened under the “ Five Year 
Scheme.’* We are of opinion that the Settlement should be 
abandoned. The question arises “ What financial scheme should 
replace it ? ” 
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1916 ’’ Principle in the Light of Vernacular Education as a 
NniionnULocal Sennbe. 

615. We return to the “1916” principle — that Local Authorities 
should bear the whole cost of Vernacular education. We agree with 
the Hartog Committee’s view : — ^ “In our opinion, the responsi- 
bility for mass education rests primarily with the State ; and the 
provision of educational facilities for all classes of the com- 
munity and for all areas should not be left entirely to the mercy of 
local authorities, who may be unwilling, either for political or other 
reasons, to initiate schemes by which compulsion may be financed, 
or who, owing to the backwardness of the area or the people, may 
be unable to devise suitable measures for compulsion on their own 
initiative. Accompanied by necessary safeguards, the power to enforce 
compulsion should provide Local Governments with the very necessary 
authority to supeiwise the expansion of mass education in the provinces 
in such a way that all areas and all classes of the community may 
benefit by the increased expenditure of public funds.” 

616. We have throughout our discussions of the other aspects of 
Vernacular education assumed that the administration of Vernacular 
education has been the responsibility of the Provincial authoiity and 
the delegated joint responsibility of the Local Authorities. The 
assumption is sound in foundation and on the analogy of the generality 
of practice throughout the world, but it is out of harmony with the 
financial principle of 1916. 


Education as a Joint National-Local Service tn other Countries, 


617. The public service of elementary education is a national as well 
as a local service. It is so recognized m most countries where an 
efficient education system has been developed. The following data 
are taken from the Year Book of Education, 1934. The percenhig;.'L 
show how the cost of elementary education is distributed in the 
countries named : — 


Albania 

Argentine 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Estonia 

I* inland 

France 


Centralized 
Federal 75 per cent 
State 31 per cent 
State 75 i>er cent 

Centralized 
State 46 per cent 
Central 54 per cent 
Central 72 per cent 
Central 70 per cent 
Slate 55 per cent 
Central 77 per cent 


Provincial 25 per cent. 
Local 69 per cent. 
Local 25 per cent. 
Local 100 per cent. 

Local 54 per cent. 
Local 46 per cent 
Provincial 28 per cent. 
Local 30 per cent 
Local 45 per cent. 
Local 23 per cent. 


Page 87 of the Report. 
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Germany 

Federal system larger 
States 50 per cent. 

Irocal 50 per ceilt 

Greece 

Centralized. 


Hungary 

Partly Central 

Partly local. 


(Figures not available.) 

Italy 

Central 70 per cent 

Local 30 per cent 

Japan 

Central 30 per cent 

Local 70 per cent. 

Lithuania 

Centralized 

Small contributions from 
Local Authorities 

Netherlands 

Central 60 per cent 

Local 40 per cent. 

Norway 

Central 50 per cent 

Local 50 per cent. 

Persia 

Centralized 


Peru 

Centralized. 


Poland 

Central 7B per cent 

Local 22 pei cent. 

Portugal 

Centralized. 


Rumania 

Primary School — Com- 
munal. 


Siam 

Central 52 per cent 

Local 48 per cent. 

Spam 

Central 84 per cent 

Local 16 per cent. 

Sweden 

Central 58 per cent 

Local 42 per cent. 

Switzerland . . 

Federal 5 per cent 
Canton 49 per cent 

Local 46 per cent. 

Turkey 

Centralized. 


Union of Soviet 

Uiii^n and Republics 

Local 56 per cent. 

Socialist 

Republics 

about 44 per cent 



Yugo-Slavia ... Primary School — Com- 
munal. 

The data shows wide variations o£ policy from completely centralized’ 
to completely localized responsibility for financing primary education. 
In general in decentralized systems theie is evidence of a definite 
tendency to make the financial basis one of joint responsibility. Such a 
bjisis is dictated by the principles underlying self-governing local 
institutions in Burma. The endowment of Local Authorities with 
power to establish and administer local public sei'vices implies duty and 
responsibility for raisin local funds to maintaing some part of the cost 
of such services. 

Vernacular Education an “ Onerous. Service, 

618. Paragraph 383 erf the Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, 1924-25, is germane to the discussion. It reads : “ While all 
taxes are in a sense payments for services rendei^ed directly or indirectly 
by the govm'ning authority to the tax-payer, this feature is present in a 
much more conspicuotts degree in the case of local taxation than in that 
of taxes^lavied for tlie general purposes of die State. Some local taxee 
specifically levied^ for the purjxise of procuring particular amenities for 
the inhabitants of pasticuiar localities and earmarked for the purpQe^. 
Others am levied for purposes of a meure general character. This 
UfwHon has lerf to the classHtcation of local services into two categoiMs 
entittod *^b eiiefc iat^ and * onerous/ which were disttaguisbed by: 
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Royal ^ornmi^sion on Local Taxation, 1901, from whose report the 
following is an extract : — We believe that the only method which can 
secure fair play all round is consistent adherence to a principle which 
has often been put forward in discussion, but to which insufficient 
regard has frequently been paid in practice. That principle is the 
distinction between services which are preponderantly National in 
character and generally onerous to the rate-payers, and services which 
are preponderantly Local in character and confer upon rate-payers a 
direct and peculiar benefit, more or less commensurate with the burden. 
The distinction cannot, it is true, be drawn with absolute logical preci- 
sion. In many cases it is plain enough, , just as watei*-rates are held 
to be payments for service rendered rather than taxes, so also it is clear 
that drainage works are a local benefit of a similar kind. But in other 
cases, the two elements are combined in different degrees, since almost 
all useful local expenditure is indirectly advantageous to the country at 
large. But a service may be called properly local when a preponderant 
share of the benefit can be directly traced to persons interested m the 
locality. On the other hand, universality and uniformity of adminis- 
tration is generally a mark of a national service, because such administra- 
tion does not confer special benefit on 'special places. Again, the 
presumption is that a service is national when the State insists on its 
being carried out, and on a certain standard or efficiency being 
reached/^ 

“ 2916 ” Principle should be Altered. 

619. The arguments stated and the data quoted fortify us in our 
opinion that Vernacular education is a national service and that as such 
the principle of delegated joint responsibility recognized in its adminis- 
tration should be applied to its financial provision We are of opinion 
that the principle announced in 1916 should be withdrawn, and the 
principle of delegated and joint financial responsibility should 
adopted. 

Discussion oj Proportional Financial Responsibility on Assumption that 
Vernacular Education is a National- Local Service. 

620. We assume the principle of joint responsibility — financial and 
administrative-- , that is the principle that Local Authorities exercise 
responsibilities delegated to them by the central authority. The next 
step in our argument is to discuss the proportions in which the joint 
responsibility is apportionable. Speaking broadly of the finance of 
elementally education in England, the Board of Education distributes to 
local education authorities a minimum of 50 per cent of approved 
expenditure. A sliding scale is adopted so that necessitous areas may 
receive more than 50 per cent and prosperous areas less than 50 per 
cent. In Scotkind, the Edneation Department distributes, on a sliding 
ecale basis, Treasury Grants for education on the basis of 50 per 
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^ent of the total recognized expenditure of the country. In 1932, 
contributions varied from 44 per cent in Edinbui'gh to 80 per cent 
in Sutherlandshire. A Bombay committee on free compulsory 
education recommended that the introduction of primary education 
^houldi as far as possible, proceed at the same pace in all districts, 
and that the general principle to be followed should be that, in 
non-city municipalities and rural areas, the municipalily or district 
local board should contribute one-third of the cost, and the Govern- 
ment two-thirds of the cost, but in order to maintain a uniform rate of 
pi'Ogrebs, Government should assist individual districts according to 
their needs. In the case of city municipalities, it was recommended 
that Government should contribute one-half or two-thirds according to 
the need of the municipalities. They added that in awarding a grant 
it would be necessary for Government to satisfy itself that adequate 
local taxation had been levied and collected and that there had been no 
extravagance in the management of the schools. 

7'hc Hariog^ Repot t on the Finance of Mass Educoiton. 

621. Chapter XIV of the Haitog Report contains a summarized 
description of the methods of linancing education in the various 
provinces of India. Thi5 material need not be reproduced here. On 
>the particular question now under consideration, the Hartog Committee 
xvrote : * “ If Government aid is given to all districts in the 
same ratio to the amount raised loc<ill 3 % it follows inevitably that the 
richer districts or parts of districts will forge ahead, and obtain an ever 
increasing share of the lesourcesof Government available for educa- 
i:ional purposes, leaving the poorer districts behind. The contrast 
♦betw een rich and poor districts or parts of districts will be accentuated; 
.and the poorer, w Inch have just as much need of educational facilities 
and more need of help, may lind that, being last in the field, there is 
no monej^ left to enable them to apply compulsion even when they are 
ready to do so. The poorei' districts or parts of districts should there- 
iore be required to bear a smallei share of the cost of compulsion than 
,the richer ones 

Rigid Centi al-Local Proporirons Undesirable in Burma 

622. In Burma, with areas varying educationally from highly 
developed through all degrees to backw^ard, it would be undesirable to 
ifix proportions rigidly according to local resources. Obviously, poor 
areas w ould suffer under such a policy. The suggestions made in 
lespect of ]feombay, alreadj^ quoted, or the system applied in the Punjab 
mentioned in Section VIII, would appear to be suitable for conditions 
in Burma. The main argument for a small local proportion is that the 
Provincial Government has already in existence the machinery for 

* Page 88, paragraph 103, of the Hartog Report. 
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collection of taxes and controls the major taxable incomes of the 
I^rovince. Local Authorities outside Municipalities have as yet com- 
paratively little experience of direct rating and rate collecting. Until 
their experience increases, it is desirable to keep the demand from them 
at a level low enough to be within their capacitVi but yet high enough, 
to make local rating a reality and an onerous local responsibility. 

Necessity for Making Local Authorities Responsible for Raising Directly 

their Profoi tion of Fuiuh. 

623. The question of the proportions of the joint responsibility^ 
raises the further question — how Local Authorities are to raise the 
local revenue to meet their proportion of the cost of the Vernaculai* 
service of education ^ 

624. We invite attention to the following opinions : — Mr. (now Sir 
Thomas) Couper and U Shwe Yun, Chairman and Member respectively 
of the Capitation and Thathameda Taxes Enquiry Committee, 1926-27, 
in a Note to the Report of the Committee expi’essed themselves as 
follows : — “ If Local Self-Government is to be more than a name it is 
essential that local bodies should levy direct taxation. If the needs of 
these bodies are to be met by indirect taxes collected at Rangoon, it 
will be impossible for the residents in local areas to feel responsibility 
for the administration of the areas. The local bodies are likely to 
waste the monies allotted to them, and when these are exhausted they 
will shout to the Local Goveimment for more. If on the other hand 
the revenues of local bodies are derived in part from direct taxes locally 
collected, then local residents are likely to watch expenditure carefully, 
and if they do not get good value for their money, they will visit the 
district and municipal councillors with their displeasure by refusing to 
re-elect them for another term of office. In fact if direct taxation for 
local purposes did not exist, it would be necessary to impose it in order 
to make local self-government a reality,’^ 

625. Mr. C. W. Dunn in a Note, dated the 14th September 1926, 
Appendix V, to the Report of the Capitation and Thathameda Taxes- 
Enquiry Committee, 1926-27, wrote as follows : — “ The importance of 
Developing Local Taxation — Another impoi*tant principle which I think- 
the Committee should consider is the provision and development as far 
as possible of a separate field of taxation for local authorities so that 
they may be free to develop theii’ localities apd impi-ove their' own 
finances with as much independence as the necessary coapern of the 
Provincial Government in some of the principal local services allows. 
In England a local body "jis not considered to be a ‘ local authority * 
unless it has the power to make a rate, and the raUng powers have no 
maximum hmits except such as may be ini^sed by the impatience of 
the rate-payers. The greatest possible independence for Local Self- 
Government bodies is one of the fundamental proposals of the Montagu- 
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Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. (It does not 
follow from this opinion that assessment and collection of local taxes 
and of Provincial taxes should be done by separate agencies.) 

626. At the present time, District Councils collect dmectly 
about one-fifth of the money they spend. The remainder is collected 
by Government in the shape of District Cess Revenue and Capitation' 
and Thathauieda-i3.xes and Land Rate in lieu of Capitation-tax and is 
made over to the District Councils. Municipalities ai*e for the most part 
self supporting. The existing Government contribution to Municipali- 
ties for Vernacular education amounts to less than 10 per cent of the 
expenditure of the Municipalities on Vernacular education and under 
the existing financial an'angements even these small contributions will' 
be extinguished at an early date. 

The Extsfing “ 1927 Method of Local Finance. 

627, The “ 1916 ” principle is maintained m practice at present by 
the policy of assuming the conversion of Thaihanieda and Capitation- 
taxes into local taxes in confomiity with the policy expressed in the 
following extract from Resolution No. 80N27, dated the 29th June 1927, 
of the Government of punna (Finance Department) on the Report of the 
Capitation and Ihaihanieda Taxes Enquiry Committee, 1926-27 — 
“ The Indian Taxation Enquirv Committee in paragraphs 39 and 40 of 
its Report recommended that both taxes should cease as early as 
possible to be sources of provincial revenue and that advantage should 
be taken of the provisions of section 26 of the Burma Rural Self- 
Government Act, 1921, to substitute for them the tax on circumstances 
and pi-operty which is authorized by that section The pi'esent 
Committee has endorsed the first recommendation but not the second. 
Section 26 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act, places the- 
responsibility for the levy of the tax on circumstances and property 
on District Councils. Rural Self-Government in Bunnais in its infancy; 
the Rural Self-Government Act of 1921 did not come fully into force 
till the 18th September 1922 and no District Council has yet ventured to* 
assume this responsibility. His Excellency in Council is satisfied that 
it cannot be left to District Councils to take the action necessary to 
give effect to the recommendation that the Capitation and Thaihameda 
Taxes should cease as soon as possible to be sources of provincial 
revenue. He has therefore decided : (1) to treat the nett proceeds 
(/ the gi-oss collections less refunds and the cost of collection) of 
these taxes (including Land Rate in lieu of Capitation-tax) as a fund 
earmarked to meet the needs of local bodies ; and (2) debit to this 
fund all contributions from provincial to local funds. 

In the year 1926-27 the riett receipts from two taxes amounted to 
Rs. 96i lakhs while the provincial contributions in money to local 
bodies were Rs. 59% lakhs ; the corresponding figures for the previous 
year were Rs. 94 lakhs and Rs. 45| lakhs respectively. The difference 
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spent on the ordinary needs of the provincial administration • 
The immediate enhancement of provincial contributions to local funds 
so as to absorb the whole of the nett receipts from, the taxes is neither 
practicable nor desirable. Local bodies would find it difficult to utilize 
usefully so larji^e an accretion to their incomes while provincial funds 
require time to adjust themselves to the change. His Excellency 
in Council considers that a period of five years should suffice for this 
’process and that by the linancial year 1932-33 the whole of the nett 
receipts from these taxes should be absorbed by the provincial contri- 
^butions to local funds. 

In Lower Burma Districts, an annual cess of 10 per cent on the 
amount of tlie land revenue is levied under the pi‘ovisions of section 4 
of the Burma District Cesses and Rural Police Act, 1880. This 
Act has not yet been extended to Upper Burma and there is no 
corresponding assessment in Upper Burma Districts. In the note 
avhich was issued by the Committee to witnesses opinions were invited 
.on a proposal to levy a 10 per cent cess on the land revenue m Upper 
Burma. The probable receipts from this cess were estimated at 
-over Rs. 7^ lakhs. In paragraphs 18 to 26 of his note which forms 
Appendix V to the Report, Mr. Dunn recommends the leplacement 
.of the fixed 10 per cent cess on land revenue in Lower Burma by a 
^percentage to be fixed annually, subject to a minimum limit of 10 per 
.cent and with no maximum limit, and the extension of a similar cess to 
Upper Burma. The Committee has not commented on these sugges- 
.tions in its Report and it is understood that the Upper Burma members 
.of the Committee were opposed to any increase in the burden borne 
-by agricultural land. The Local Government has decided that in the 
interests of uniformity it is desirable that a cess should be levied on the 
.land revenue in Upper Burma at the same rate as on the land revenue 
in Lower Burma In order to avoid an immediate increase in the 
taxation of Upper Burma landholdersi the cess will not be imposed in 
any district during the currency of the existing settlement. In the 
meantime an eleventh of the total land revenue which is assessed and 
.collected within the jurisdiction of any local body, less the estimated cost 
of collection and refunds, will be credited to the Local Fund concerned 
and the amount of the Provincial contribution to that Fund will be 
reduced by the sum so credited.^’ 

628. In 1933-34, the following contributions were made by 
^Government : — 

. Rs A. p. 

to 28 District Councils ... 34,57,155 0 0 

to 24 Deputy Commissioners’ Local 9,17,352 0 0 

Funds. 

In Lower Burma, Laqd Cess for 20 District Councils amounted to 
l?s. 23,96,668-14-2. 
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For Upper Burma, the Land Cess for 8 District Councils may b 
reckoned as l/llth of Rs. 12,82,162-0-0. 


The totals of Capitation and Thatkameda taxes aird Land Rate i 
lieu of Capitation -tax collected in 1933-34 were as follows ; — 


Capitation-tax 
Thathamada lax 

Land Rate in heu o/ Capitation Tax 

Total 


Rs. A. p. 
45,76,920 0 0 
32,78,^86 0 0 
1 59,861 0 0 

80.15,167 0 0 


Objection to Existing Method. 

629. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee pointed out tha 
a system of common taxes between provincial and local revenue 
involves a division of authority and interest. The divider 
authority and interest is an infrinftement of autonomy and make 
for bad administration. As long as the Provincial Government continue 
to collect the District Cess revenue and Capitation and Thathamedi 
revenue and continues to hand the revenue over in accordance wit 
these principles, sa long, in our opinion, will the Local Authorise 
concerned be deficient in the discharge of one of their essentia 
responsibilities, namely, direct responsibility for raising directly thei 
share of the cost of national-local public services. In our opinion, it i 
of vital importance that they should exercise such direct responsibilitie 
and that they should be given an independent field in which to exercis 
them. 

Before examining ways and means of providing an independen 
field, certain questions in regard to rates and taxes and in regard to th- 
existing legislative provision foi the imposition of local taxes may b 
considered. 


Distinction beiiveen Rates and Taxes. 

630. It IS important to distinguish between “ rates ’’ an< 
^ taxes. ” Mr Dunn who has good authority to support him has mad< 
the distinction clear in the note already referred to. He wrote : Thi 
distinction between rates and taxes is that in the case of a rate th( 
amount of money to be raised is settled, and is divided among the rate 
payers according to some fixed basis, so that no more and no less thai 
the required sum is raised. That is possible for Local Govemmen 
ajLithorities whose territoi*y is small. In the case of revenue levied ovci 
a whole country as large as Burma it is not generally possible to fore 
cast so exactly what the yield will be. So taxes fix the amount to b< 
paid by each tax-payer, without any exact relation to the object anc 
amount of .expenditure to be met. Rates are clearly a more cconomica 
way of raising revenue than taxes. Rates can be varied from year t< 
year according to the expenditure ; and if they are so varied they tend tc 
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imfcrthe fate-paj^ers critical of the management and create generaE 
interest in Local Government. At the same time if there is a local 
demand for any public improvements the local authority which has the 
power of rating for such a purpose can raise the necessary funds/’ 

^^Circumstances and Property'^ Tax, 

631. The statutory powers of District Councils to raise local revenue^ 
are provided in Section 26 of the Rural Self-Government Act, 1921,. 
part of which in regard to “ circumstances and property taxes has 
been quoted. A general “ circumstances and property ” tax such as 
District Councils may raise under the provisions of Section 26 of the 
Rural Self-Government Act, 1921 > has not the flexibility and peculiar 
adaptability of specific rates for specific purposes. 

632, Discussing taxes on “ circumstances and property, ” the Indian* 
Taxation Enquiry Committee* 1924-25, wrote The tax on circum- 
stances and property is levied in many cases as an alternative to 
a tax on lands and buildings, chiefly in municipal areas. In 1922-23*. 
it yielded in these areas Rs. 4 49 lakhs m Bengal, Rs. 1*99 lakhs in 
Bihar and Orissa, ‘35 lakh of rupees in Assam and 4*24 lakhs of 
rupees in the United Provinces. In the latter province, it has also been 
inti^oduced in rural areas as a tax on incomes other than those from 
agriculture and yields about 7 lakhs of iiipees a year. The tax is 
generally assessed by an assessment committee composed of members 
of the local body or the inhabitants of the local area under its- 
jurisdiction. Persons who cannot pay a minimum sum, generally one 
anna a month, are exempt, and the maximum payment is limited 
generally to Rs. 12 a year. In the Central Provinces, the sum required 
is first determined and the tax is apportioned. Subject to these 
restrictions, the tax is assessed, partly on taxable capacity and partly ohj 
the benefit principle, that is to say, with reference to what is known 
of the incomes of the tax-payers, their social position, the sizes of their 
families, the extent of their property within the local area and the 
benefits they derive from the activities of the local body. The equity 
of the assessment so made is much questioned. In the Bill to revise 
the municipal law in Bengal, which has recently been introducedn 
provision is made for abolishing this tax and replacing it by separate 
taxes on holdings and trades and precessions on the ground that it 
is difficult to assess and gives rise to widespread complaints of 
unfair incidence. In the United Provinces the tax is universally 
disliked and most municipal boards are anxious to abolish it. In the* 
report on Local Administration for the province for 1923-24, it is stated 
that the unpopularity of the tax is due ‘ to its inelasticity and the lack 
of a just and equitable system of assessment.’ The inequit 3 % it is- 
asserted, gtjnerally takes the form of favouring the influential and placing 
too heavy a burden on the poor.” 
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633. A “ circumstances and property ’’ tax, which has been unsatisfac- 
tory elsewhere, may be substituted for capitation and thaihameda taxes 
in Barma under the provisions of the Act. The orders of Government 
on the disposal of the revenue from capitation and thafhaiueda 
taxes for local purposes have already been quoted. The method of 

creating local revenues without making local authorities responsible 
for the raising of the revenues is open to the criticisms that have been 
•stated. The criticisms emphasize the need for an independent held 
for the raising of local revenues. 

Mr. C. W. Dunn's Scheme for a Separate “ Rating ” Sphere for 

Local Authorities, 

634. In Appendix V of the Report of the Capitation and 
Thathanieda Taxes Enquiry Committee, 1926-27, Mr. C. W. Dunn 
outlines an independent field of local revenue We do not reproduce 
the whole of Mr. Dunn’s scheme for creating a separate sphere of rating 
for local authorities which, he claimed, would avoid multiplicity of 
taxes and provide a simple and administratively efficacious system and a 
just blend of direct and indirect taxation. Summarized, Mr. Dunn’s 
proposals were : 

“ (a) cess as a percentage land revenue to be lixed annually subject 
to a minimum limit of 10 per cent, of the land revenue, but 
with no maximum limit, to be substituted in Lower Burma 
for the fixed cess at 10 per cent of land revenue ; 

ib) extension of a similar cess on land revenue to Upper Burma ; 

4r) in municipalities the maximum limit of the general tax (10 per 
cent of annual value) to be abolished and the rate per cent, 
of annual value to be fixed annually by the Municipal 
Committee ; 

i^d) in the territories of the rural local funds a general rate with 
no maximum limit to be levied for local fund purposes on 
the annual value of all buildings and lands which are not 
subject to cess at rates pei cent, of annual value to be fixed 
annually ; 

{e) the ihathameda and capitation- tax to be abolished ; 

^/) the maintenance of existing public services to be secured by 
prescribing that except with the special sanction of Govern- 
ment the amount raised annually by the new rates on annual 
values shall not be less than the present normal annual yield 
of thathameda or capitation-tax in the territory of the local 
fund concerned ; 

the Provincial Government to compensate itself for the loss 
of revenue from the two taxes by transferring expenditure 
to the local funds and by adjustment oi the provincial 
contributions which are at present paid to the local 
funds ; 
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(A) in the territories of the rural local funds the reformed cess 
aind the r^te. oi> brumal value of huiLdini^&and of land not 
subject to cess should, I suggest, be levied by annual resolu- 
tion of the District Councils and Circle Boards, and where 
these bodies do not exist by order of the De^juty Commis- 
sioner with the sanction of the Commissioner and subject 
to the general orders of Government , 

(i) the cess should continue to be assessed by the Land Records 
Department and to be collected by village headmen 
under the control of the revenue officers of Government. 
No payment should be made for the services of Government 
officers in assessment and collection other than such 
payment as may be prescribed m resi>ect of commission 
payable to village headmen on collections ; 

(/) the annual values upon which the general rate on buildings and 
on lands not subject to cess is assessed should, I suggest, 
be determined by the Land Records Department in accord- 
ance with rules to be framed by Government ; the rate 
should be collected like Government taxes by village head- 
men subject to the direction and control of the revenue 
officers of Government and no payment should be made for 
the assessment and collection except such payment as may 
be prescribed in respect of commission on collections pay- 
able to village headmen.” 

635. The Capitation and Thaihameda Taxes Enquiry Committee was 
not convinced that a system of rating was so superior to the thalhaweda 
and capitation taxes as to justify a recommendation that it should be 
substituted for them, but it saw no objection to the alteration of the 
Rural Self-Government Act necessary to give effect to Mr. Dunn's 
proposals, whether as an alternative or as an addition to other taxes. 

Scheme of Local Rating, on Lines Suggested by Mr, Dunn or Other 

Lines Recommended 

636. We are of opinion that steps should be taken to devise a 
system of local rating on the lines suggested by Mr. Dunn or on some 
other lines keeping in view the large financial adjustments which will 
take place after Separation, 

Expanding Local Rates Imply Expanding Provincial Contributions. 

637 Facts, figures and arguments have been combined to stress 
the fact that the development of education will require an expanding 
financial system. The substitution of “ circumstances and propei*ty 
taxes ” of the nature of the existing apportioned Thaihameda 
tax for “ Capitation and Thaihameda taxes " will not achieve, in our 
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opinion, a satisfactory and adequate cxpandinj' local system. A system 
of independent rating powers for education for Local Authorities 
appears to us to offer a more elastic system. Such a system would' 
imply, as we have urged, that the Pi’ovincial contributions must keep" 
pace with those of the Local Authorities as their lawful expenditure on 
Vernacular primary education increased. Unless other sources of Pro- 
vincial revenue were available, the proposals in regard to the aboli- 
tion of the Thathameda and Capitation taxes referred to in clauses (c), 
(/) and (g) of the summarized pi'oposals of Mr. Dunn would abolish some 
of the existing resources of the Pi'ovincial authority. In the extract 
from Government Resolution No. 80N27, dated the 29th June 1927, on* 
the Report of the Capitation and Thathameda Taxes Enquiry Committee,, 
already quoted, Government’s decision to treat these taxes as local 
taxes and to set policy in the direction of the complete conversion of 
these taxes to local expenditure was announced. In 1927, it was 
hoped that by 1932-33 this process would be completed, but the event 
has proved otherwise. Financial stringency and the necessity of con- 
seiwing all financial resources and other considerations have impelled' 
Government to continue to use a proportion of the revenue derived 
from these taxes for the purposes of general administration which may 
in turn have deprived Local Authoritici of that increase which they 
required to meet their expanding needs. We have recommended that 
the 1916 ” pi'inciple — that the Local Authorities should bear the 
whole cost of certain local services — should be altered to a principle of 
joint and pi'oportioned responsibility The adoption of this latter 
principle would, in our opinion, involve som^ adjustment of the 1927 ” 
financial policy in respect of Capitation and Thathameda taxes. This 
would follow if as we presume the financial principle of 1927 was based 
on the continuation of the “ 1916” principle in local administmtion. 
We realize that, in order to conserve Pi’ovincial revenues and to provide 
fo^ increasing expenditure on mass education on the basis of joint pro- 
vincial and local financial responsibility, some adjustment of taxation 
policy may be necessary 

Reservations to Preceding Paragraph by a Group of Members. 

638. A group of members consisting of Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, U Ba 
Thein, U Mya, Sra Shwe Ba and Sayadaw U Ahlawka, wish to qualify 
the preceding paragi*aph with the recommendations quoted under 
paragraph No. 640 (4) B. 

Grants in Aid for Post-Primary Vernacular Schools. 

639. In reference to our pi-oposal that the Ministry of Education 
should control directly all “ secondary ” education and the financing of 
secondary schools established and maintained or aided by Local Education 
Authorities, we recommend that middle and high Vernaculai schools 
maintained or aided by Local Education authorities should be financed 
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^ the same basis as primai*y schools, but for the purpose of calculating; 
^sts in respect of the Provincial Government’s share of the cost, 
^penditure should be recognized on the basis of the pi’inciples applied 
to Anglo-vernacular schools aided by Government. 

Our recommendation include reference to matters which did not 
xall for discussion in the narrative. 

640. We recommend : 

(1) that the principle of joint national and local responsi- 

bility now in operation in the administration of Verna- 
cular education should be extended to the finance of 
Vernacular education ; 

(2) (a) as the Permanent Financial Settlement of 1927 in- 

cluding the financial provision for 1,250 new schools 
under the “ Five Year Scheme ” was based on unduly 
rigid and restrictive bases and not only has prevented 
normal development hut also has given rise to ohject- 
ahle administration and discrimination between old 
schools and new schools opened under the Five Year 
Plan 

^(6) as sections 41, 4 2 and 4 4 of the Burma Rural Self- 
Government Act, 1921, and Section 73 of the Burma 
Municipal Act, 1898, and the Rules restricting the 
assignment to Local Education Authorities by the Local 
Authorities to not more than the average of actual assign- 
ments lawfully made during the previous triennium, 
make no provision for the operation of incremental 
scales of pay or for the development of existing schools 
or of necessary new schools ; 

Ac) as, in the absence of the desire or ability of Local 
Authorities to raise funds locally, normal development 
is inhibited and ordinary administration carried on 
by such expedients as disregistering schools, withholding 
increments and other undesirable measures ; and 

(cO in view of the desirability of adopting the principle of 
Joint financial responsibility for Vernacular education ; 

that the Permanent Settlement should be replaced by a 

scheme of delegated and Joint responsibility ; 

(3) that the general basis of the Joint financial responsi- 

bility should be a fixed proportion to apply in the pro- 
vince generally — the proportions in each local area 
being fixed in reference to the needs of the area ; 

44) as the existing system of permanent contributions 
begets in Local Autihorltles a false attitude towards 
their duties, functions and responsibilities, and 
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(6) as they are lars:ely spendlnfiT bodies with no direct res- 
ponsibility for raising the bulk of the funds they spends 
and 

(c) as it is desirable to introduce the realities of financial 
responsibility in local self-government ; 

(i) that Local Authorities should be provided with an 

independent sphere of rating in which to exercise 
these responsibilities and to discharge their functions ; 
and 

(ii) steps should be taken to devise a system of rating on 

the lines suggested by Mr. C. W. Dunn, as described in 
Appendix V to the Report of the Capitation and 
Thathameda Taxes Enquiry Committee, or on some 
other lines. 

A We realize that in order to conserve provincial revenues and to 
provide for increasing expenditure on education on the basis of joint 
provincial and local financial responsibility, some adjustment of taxation 
policy may be necessai'y. 

B. A group of the Committee, consisting of Mr. S A. S Tyabji, 
C Ba Them, U Mya, Sra Shwe Ba, and Sayadaw U Ahlavvka, wish to 
lualify this general statlsment with the following recommendations : — 
{a) that the Government decision of 1927 to treat ihaihamcda 
and capitation taxes as local taxes and to set policy m the 
direction of complete conversion of these taxes to local 
expenditure be adhered to ; 

(b) that for the financial needs of ordeied expansion of Vernacular 

education, funds should be made available by Government 
from the receipts of thathauicda and capitation taxes, in the 
ratio of 2 : 1 out of these taxes by Government and local 
bodies respectively ; 

(c) that the amount equivalent to “ 1 ” should be obtained by 

local bodies through rates ; 

{d) that the total receipts from the ihathameda and capitation 
taxes should be reduced annually by an amount equivalent 
to “ 1 to be obtained by local bodies through rates ; and 
ie) at present something over 50 per cent of the total collections 
of these taxes is paid to local bodies. It may take 
some time to absorb capitation and ihathameda taxes 
wholly into local rates In the meantime ‘ Separation ’ will 
have come and local bodies will have become accustomed 
to rates Fresh arrangements should then be made. 

We recommend : 

(5) (a) that Local Education Authorities should prepare 
detailed estimates of their existing commitments and 
provisional liabilities for the parent Local Authority In 

28 
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sufficient time to enable the parent Local Authority to 
examine the education bud^^et estimate with a view to 
the assig^nment to be made, and 

(6) that the practice, where it exists, of adjusting: the budg:et 
estimate during: the course of the financial year for 
which the estimate was prepared, to make it fit a lump 
sum assig:nment that was made without detailed refer- 
ence to the Local Education Authority's detailed 
estimate by expedients such as the withholding: of 
teachers* increments, disreg:istration of schools, and 
percentag:e reductions of pay which are neither conducive 
to g:ood administration nor to evoking: the best service 
from the teachers, should be stopped ; 

(6) that the funds provided for the Vernacular education 

system administered by Local Education Authorities 
should be apportioned in each administrative area to 
the needs of the several communities In the area on the 
basis of the averag:e numbers of schools and attendances 
during: a fixed period, and according: to the sanctioned 
prog:ramme of development, desig:ned within a prescribed 
period to achieve adequate provision of educational 
facilities for all children of school -g:oing: ag:e ; 

(7) that procedure on the lines of the following: sug:g:estions 

should be adopted in reg:ard to the apportionment of 
funds in respect of the finance of the educational facili- 
ties for the several communities that may be concerned 
with particular local educational funds : — 

{a) from the total Educational Budget of the Local 
Education Authority should be deducted the total 
expenditure on the office of the Local Education 
Authority ; 

from the remaining: balance, a percentag:e should be 
deducted to maintain the necessary closing: balance 
of the fund ; 

(c) from the remaining: balance, a percentag:e should be 

deducted to maintain a reserve fund to meet emer- 
g:encies and unforeseeable conting:encies ; 

(d) the remaining: balance should be apportioned for the 

maintenance of the recog:nized schools of the several 
communities in the jurisdiction of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority according: to the numbers of schools 
and attendances of pupils, and so far as possible and 
equitable on a per capita basis ; and 
U) the reserve fund mentioned in (c) above should be 
used as a development fund and should be appor- 
tioned according: to the principle that claims of 
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schools recosrnized without aid for aid, of unrc'- 
co^^nized schools for reco^rnition with aid, and for 
the establishment of new schools, should be met in 
accordance with local necessity and existing: defi- 
ciency of educational provision tog:ether with the 
other principles laid down. 

48) that the g:eneral expenditure of a Local Education 
Authority, apart from that on the local Education 
Authority’s own administrative staff and office, should 
conform to the following: order of priority : — 

(i) the payment of salaries or of g:rants-in-aid for salaries 
according: to prescribed scales and rules to existing 
teachers ; 

Oi) the payment of the prescribed increments due to 
existing teachers ; 

4iii) the payment of equipment and handicraft grants 
according to prescribed scale to recognized schools ; 

4iv) the augmenting of the staffs of existing recognized 
schools according to the prescribed conditions ; 

(v) the registraJ:ion of new schools ; and 

(vi) the payment of building grants, not loans, if funds 
for such grants are included in the general budget 
and not allotted separately as non-recurring contribu- 
tions for development ; 

49 ) that every school should maintain on a prescribed form 

a simple statement of accounts showing monies 
received by way of grants-in-aid, fees, donations, etc., 
disbursements to teachers and menials, purchases of 
school books and equipment, rent, if any, of land and 
buildings, and the amount, if any, appropriated by the 
manager-proprietor for his salary and expenditure 
including salaries of clerical staff maintained for the 
management of the school ; 

( 10 ) that the Deputy Inspector of Schools and the Inspector 
of Schools concerned should be supplied promptly with 
a monthly statement of accounts of each Local Educa- 
tion Authority in their jurisdiction to enable the Deputy 
Inspector and the Inspector promptly to notify higher 
authority whether expenditure is proceeding according 
to the sanctioned budget estimate and in conformity 
with the rules and regulations, and that teachers’ 
salaries are being paid according to the prescribed rates 
in full and at due time ; 

(11) that each Deputy Inspector and Inspector of Schools 
concerned should be furnished with a copy of the 
proceedings of each meeting of a Local Education 
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Authority with which they are concerned within seven 
days of the closins: of each meeting ; 

(12) in reference to the recommendation that all post- 
primary education should be under the direct control of 
the Ministry of Education, that post-primary schools 
established and maintained by Local Education 
Authorities be financed on the same basis as primary 
Vernacular schools, but for the purpose of calculating 
costs in respect of the Provincial Government’s share of 
the cost, expenditure should be recognized on the basis 
of the principles applied to aided Anglo-vernacular 
schools. 


SECTION XYIII. 

Vernacular Education Code 

641. We regret that vve are unable to find time for a detailed 
examination of the propovsed Revised Vernacular Education Code 
submitted to us. In view of the fact that our^proposals depart in many 
ways from the existing organization of Vernacular education, we do not 
consider that such detailed examination at this juncture would be of 
value. We have no objection to the issue of the proposed Revised 
Vernacular Education Code as a stop-gap measure pending the adoption 
of such of the Committee’s recommendations for the reorganization of 
Vernacular education as Government may see fit to adopt 



PART 111. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

642 . In Burma the problems of the unemployed ji^raduate and of 
the product of the high school have given rise to a popular demand 
that facilities for vocational education should be provided in greater 
variety and measure. The unemployment and the demand for 
vocational training are results of the drift of the majority of “ secondary ’’ 
pupils towards the University. This drift is not a phenomenon 
confined to Burma , it is an oft-recurring theme of anxious discussion 
and consideration in many countries. Universities are anxious to raise 
standards thereby to exclude students who are not equipped 
intellectually for university studies , education systems are endeavouring 
to adopt methods of testing capacities and abilities in order to 
guide pupils to non-univei sity courses suited to their cap^icities and 
abilities. But neither universities nor education systems are free 
agents ; the piessuie of public opinion in direct and indirect ways 
prevents them from adopting more suitable methods of selecting and 
guiding pupils Year by* 5 ear, in Biiinia, an increasing flood of pupils 
How’s into the secondary schools <ind the University. To control the 
Hood, other channels <ue reqiuied The education at piesent provided 
in the schocHs and the Univeisity educates largely for town life. The 
outlets to congenial w’ork for educated youth in tow n and country 
are not numerous In a countiy that is nine-tenths agricultural in its 
social and economic textuie, there is an excess of youths seeking 
“ tow 11 ” emi'jloyment of the kind th<it is considered consonant wuth 
their education. The town-bred and tow n-educ<ited \outh shuns the 
country wdiere aie lacking the amenities that he has learned to value 
during his stay m <i towm school The fundamental problem is the 
development of a countiy-side th.it will be a congenial environment for 
youth To develop such a conntiw -side there are required vast 
improvements in social 01 gani/ation, in agricultural method and 
economy, and in the geneial welfare and well-being of the peasantry 
Such improvements w ill demand long and concerted action on the part 
of all departments of Goveinment and cf the educated classes m the 
Pi evince. Improvements postulate a population in the country-side 
educated to demand and assist improvements. Our proposals for the 
reconstruction of the education system will work, we tiust, in this 
direction The pioblem is the familiar problem of the vicious 
circle. The vicious circle can be broken with the help of the 
Vernacular school and the Vernacular teacher. A prime essential 
IS the development of elementary education, and for that is required 
mi increasing number of well-educated and trained teachers to lead 
aind guide the countiy-side. The demand for teachers should go some 
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way towards solving the problem of “ wastage in the secondary 
school and the University, and towards creating work in the country-- 
side that will attract and hold educated youths. A thorough attack 
on the problems of illiteracy would absorb for many years to come 
educated youth in considerable numbers from the schools and the 
University and incidentally would convert the drift in secondary schools 
and University to fruitful channels. 

643. In 1927 a committee constituted by Government for the 
purpose made a report on technical and vocational education At the 
end of this section of our report we pass in review and comment on 
the recommendations of the “ 1927 Committee 

644 Vocational education ’’ is a wide term. It includes, at one 
extreme, couises leading to univeisity degrees and, at the other ^ 
whole-time or part-time courses in which children are set to acquire 
skill in, and knowledge of a particular occupation to enable them to 
earn a living at the occupation 

Existing TtcHNicAL and Vocational Institutions 

645. The existing Government and aided ^institutions for technical 
and vocational education include 

(1) The Univeisity, for professional qualifications in medicine, 

engineering, law, education, and for the qualifications 
required for admission to the several competitive examina- 
tions for admission to the Government sei vices ; 

(2) Normal Schools and Elementary Training Classes ; 

(3) The Government Medical School and certain medical institu- 

tions and classes for nurses and others , 

(4) The Government Technical Institute, Insein , 

(5) The Veterinary School, Insein , 

(6) The Harcourt Butler Institute of Public Health , 

( 7 ) The Saunders Weaving Institute, Amarapura ; 

(8) The Government Lacquer School, Pagan ; 

(9) The Government Surve 5 ^ School, Shwebo ; 

(10) The Agricultural College, Mandalay ; 

(11) The Experimental Agricultural Farms and Schools , 

(12) The Government Forestry School, Pyinmana ; 

(13) Aided Commercial schools and colleges ; and 

(14) Departmental training schools and classes such as those 
maintained by the Police and Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments. 

646. Supplementing this provision there are non-official unaided 
institutions and systems of apprenticeship in commercial offices, in the^ 
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oil and timber industries, in the dockyards and railways and in the 
other large scale industries and trades of the Province. These will be 
indicated in the course of the narrative. 

Qualifications for Admission to Vocational Institutions. 

647. It IS convenient at this point to examine the question ; how the 
proposed reconstructed system of schools should fit the existing voca- 
tional training facilities and systems of apprenticeship. As regards 
admission to the University^ a pupil on passing the Second Public 
Examination will have to undergo the pre-university course to be 
pi escribed by, and pass the matriculation examination to be held by the 
University For all other vocational and technical education, we suggest 
that the point of departure, except when a higher qualification such as 
the new Matriculation exxmmation is prescribed, should be the Second 
Public Examination to be held at the conclusion of the course in the 
IXlh stindand in the post-primary school. This proposal is made on the 
principle that vocational training should not begin until the foundations 
of a sound liberal education have been laid. The cunacula for the 
proposed post-primary schools have been revised with this principle in 
view It is proposed, therefore, that for admission to institutions such 
as the Medical School, the Insein Technical Institute, the V^eterinary 
School, the proposed agricultural schools, to commercial classes and 
schools conducting courses in typewTitmg, stenography and book-keep- 
ing and to apprenticeships generalh^ the Second Public Examination 
should be the minimum educational qualification Ii may be objected 
that the adoption of this minimum qualification w ill involve a low^ering 
of the standard of admission to such institutions as the Insein Technical 
Institute, the Medical School and the Veterinary School It may be 
pointed out, howev^er, that in the past these institutions accepted 
candidates wath qualihcations lower than the Xth standard Anglo-vema- 
cular qualification, and that the reconstructed courses will not in fact be 
of lower standard if provision is made for more realistic education 
combined with more efficient language instruction both in the vernacular 
and m English and instruction in science. We do not propose to 
indicate details of qualifying courses for admission to each separate 
course in the technical and vocational institutions ; these details must be 
the subject of adjustment between the authorities concerned when 
reorganized schools and courses are at work. 

Vocational Education should be provided to satisfy a Specific 
Demand of Industry for Technical Training. 

648. It IS an accepted principle that vocational education should not 
begin until the pupil has completed a sound “ liberal education, 
and that the provision of vocational education should be related to 
an actual demand for specific technical qualifications. Past experience 
in Burma should be a warning against precipitate development 
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of institutions iot vocational training. The Quinquennial Report on 
Public Instruction in Burma for the period 1917-18 to 1921-22 
made the following comments ^ on the “ Conditions necessary for 
success of Industrial Schools — “The Saunders Weaving Institute has 
been a success since its institution about ten years ago because it 
was set up in a locality where hand-loom weaving was the traditional 
industry, and because, especially by popularizing the flying shuttle, it 
has enabled hand-loom to compete with power-loom products. 
Similarly civil engineer subordinates were needed in the Public Works 
Department, mechanical engineers were needed by mill -owners, oil 
companies, tramways, railways, marine and many other workshops, and 
organized training for foremen (to bridge the gap between the skilled 
but uneducated manual worker and the expensive fully trained engineer) 
was becoming an economic necessity before the Government Engineer- 
ing School at Insein was opened. These conditions ensured its 
success and enabled the success of technical evening classes in Rangoon 
to be predicted with confidence.** 

Failure of Technical Schools at Akyab and Mouhnein 

649. “The failure during the quinquennium pf the pioject at Akyab 
has taught the opposite lesson that it is useless to attempt to create 
industries by establishing technical schools, and that pupils not already 
connected with workshops will not attend technical schools unless 
induced by large stipends or the certainty of remunerative emplo^Tnent. 
The Akyab King Edward Memorial Technical School was founded m 
1913 by public subscriptions. Its expensive buildings were completed 
before serious thought was given to subjects for instruction, instructors 
or pupils It was maintained by public subscriptions (which eventually 
fell to thirty rupees a month), the Akyab Distiict Fund and Provincial 
Funds It provided classes in carpentr^^ tm-smithing, cane- work, 
and book-keeping, attracted boys by stipends of Rs 15 monthly, 
and was managed by a local Board of Directors till July 1921, 
when they handed it over to the Catholic Mission. Brother Arnold, 
who had been directing industrial education in America, was sent to 
take charge of it ; but at the end of the year 1921-22 the Mission closed 
the school. Brothei Arnold reports as follows — ‘ Of all the boys m 
my charge none had any ambition to study and they were too lazy 
to work. There has never been one boy of a respectable family in 
Arakan to attend the school The boys are all poor, mostly taken off 
the street, and come here only to earn a little spending money. You 
cannot make a good school with bad material. The school during its 
entire existence to my knowledge has never turned out one boy of any 
practical use. I do not know of any school in the world that has 
devoted such sums of money for the benefit of people who have 
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responded so little An industrial education for a boy in 

Arakan is useless because there are no industries An 

industrial school must be founded on the industries of a country. ’ 

The Moulmein Trades School was an even more costly test of the 
local demand for industrial education, but a less effective one, because 
classes were never actually opened and the scheme was handicapped m 
various ways and in particular by the non-cooperation movement. 
The scheme was a very ambitious one and when all hope of local 
support ceased, Government, which was expected to meet the ^^reater 
part of the heavy expenditure entailed did not feel justified in spending 
public money so freely on w^hat w^as admittedly a doubtful experiment.” 

The Industrial basis of Vocational Education 

650 In the course of our enquiries and discussions the example of 
England has been quoted as one that should be follow^ed in Burma. 
The vocational courses provided in England cover a multitude of trades, 
industries (not excluding agriculture), professions and qiiasi-professions 
practised in the highly developed industrial organization of England. 
In England, the courses have developed for the most part, on a 
demand from a trade or industry foi better technical training of its 
apprentices and reciaiits Technical education in England is almost 
entirely the result of a giadual growth to meet the needs either of 
localities oi of industries Comp<irativelv little lead was given by 
Government and only in recent times h<ive eftorts been made to 
co-ordinate and organize the complexity and variety of technical 
education controlled by a large uumbei of ditieient bodies The 
point we wish to emphasize is that the State has played and could 
play but little part in the development of technic<il education as the 
developments were determined to a very large extent by local needs 
and requirements Co-ordmation is now proceeding by the <igencv of 
such bodies as the City and Guilds of London Institute , The Ro^al 
Society of Arts , the lechnolcgical depaitments of univeisities ; 
National Certificate and National Diploma schemes , and through the 
opeiations of the vaiious institutes of the technical occupations. In the 
•complex industrial oiganization of England, a complexity of functions, 
problems, and of institutions waas inevitable Comparisons between 
England and Buima are of little value ; Burma is not an industrial 
country in the sense that England is. In England, an o\ ei wdielming 
majority of the populacion is directly engaged in manufacture based on 
machinery In Burma, the census returns of 1931 show'ed that of a total 
of 6,663,233 persons in occupation, 4,558,074 weie engaged in the 
production of raw^ materials, in pastoral and agricultural pui'suits, 
and 77,292 in lishing and hunting. These figures underline what is 
common knowledge, namely that the population of Buima is largely an 
agricultural peasantry. 
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Agriculture the Dominant Industry of Burma. 

651. In 1931, the census classified 92 towns with populations of 
more than 1»000 inhabitants. The aggregate population of these towns 
was 1,448,748 persons. Seventy-eight towns had each less than 20,000 
inhabitants — many of them a few thousands only. The towns having 
more than 20,000 inhabitants were Rangoon — 398,967 ; Mandalay — 
134,950 ; Moulmein — 65,506 ; Bassein — 45,662 ; Akyab — 38,094 ; 
Tavoy-~29,018 , Henzada— 28,542 ; Prome— 28,295 ; Myingyan— 
25,457 ; Toungoo— 23,223 ; Pakokku— 23,1 15 ; Pegu— 21,712 ; 
Insein — 20,487, and Mex^gui — 20,405. Apart from Rangoon (including 
Syrian! «ind Insein), and Chauk and Yenangvaung, there are no pni-ely 
industrial towns Mandalay is a trading centre with nee and timber 
mills and numerous cottage industries Moulmein, Bassein, Akyab,. 
Tavoy and Mergui are important sea-ports with rice and timber mills 
and cottage mdustiies while Mandalay, Piome and Henzada are 
important river ports Myingyan is a trading centre with important 
ginning, spinning and oil extraction industries The other major and 
minor towns aie trading centres and m some cases administration head- 
quarters of a district, and many of them contain iice mills and saw 
mills. Roughly speaking, about cne-ninth of* the population of the 
Province lives in urban conditions, but it must be remembeied that in 
most of the smaller towns, the distinction betw^een urban and rural 
conditions is not a marked one 

652 The dominant industry of the Province is the exploitation of 
vegetable and animal life * in other w^ords plant and animal husbandry,, 
and the production of raw^ materials therefrom employing, according to 
the 1931 census, 4,558,074 people of the total of 6,663,233 employed. 
The preparation and supply of raw materials employed a further 
1,680,117 people engaged as follow s : — 

Industry ... . 786,501 

Transport . . . 275,471 

Trade ... 618,145 

Public Administration and miscellaneous occupations accounted for 
290,248 and 134,794 respectively making a grand total of approximately 
6,663,000 employed persons. These facts must be kept steadily in 
mind lest false analogies give rise to unreasonable demands and 
to impracticable proposals. 

Economic Survey of occupations. 

653. We understand that Government has discussed the question of 
making an economic survey of tirades and occupations in Burma with a 
view to pi-oviding, among other things, some basis for estimating the 
kinds of employment available for youths from the several grades of 
the education system Such a survey would be a valuable guide for 
the education authorities. 
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The Occupations of Burma according to Census Tables and 
Appropriate Vocational Education Provision. 

654 The Census Tables use 195 classifications of occupation 
or means of livelihood. For many of the occupations, there arises 
no suf^j^estion that formal technical instruction is necessary or 
possible. A good elementary education with such practical bias as may 
be appropriate, and may be given, is the best pi^ovision that can be 
made for many of the occupations to be named 


6.S5. The following table shows the numbers per thousand w^orkers 
in the classified occupations in 1931 • — 



Number per thousand 
sub-class 

in each 

Sub-class. 

(1) 

Workers 
in 1931 
(earners and 
working 
dependants) 
(2) 

Persons 
supported 
in 1921 

(3) 

Workers 
in 1921 

<41 

I — Exploitation of Animals and 

Vej^etation. , i 

696 

731 

711 

Agnctiltiirt’ 

663 

707 

68 S 

hoiistiy 

<S 

6 

6 

A nmuils 

23 

IS 

17 

II - Exploitation of Minerals 

6 

3 

4 

III — Industry 

107 

66 

71 

IV — Transport . . , 

36 

27 

28 

V.— Trade 

90 

83 

85 

VI - Public Force 

5 

6 

6 

Vil — Public Administration 

7 

8 

5 

Vm — Professions and Liberal Arts 

32 

21 

24 

IX - — Persons living on their income 

1 

1 

1 

X.- -Domestic Service ... . . 

7 

6 

8 

XI —Insiifticiently described 

9 

44 

52 

XII — Unproductive 

4 

4 

6 

All Occupations 

1,C00 

1,000 

1,000 


The broad deduction to be made is that the most important sphere 
for the provision of vocational education is that of agriculture using the 
word to cover all aspects of the exploitation of plant and animal life in 
the Province. 
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656. The classifications, groups, and figures quoted from now on 
are taken from the 1931 Census Report. 

CLASS A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MAT- 4.558,074 
ERIALS. 

Sub-Class I.— Exploitation of Animals and 4,515,960 
Vegetation. 

Order I — Pasture and Agriculture ... .. 4,438,668 

SUB-ORDER 1 (a),— ORDINARY CULTIVA- 4,091,412 
TION. 

Group 1, — Non-cult IV ait ng proprietors 75,025 

taking rent in money or ktiui 

The Census Report slated : Group 1 includes the ownership of 

land used for cultivation of any sort or for the raising of farm stock, 
poultry, etc. Practically the only kind of land not included is mining 
land and land used for building The figures are not reliable as they 
do not allow for the ownership of land by persons whose principal 
occupation is not land-owning Thus a person may be a landowner, 
money-lender and a shop-keeper and the occupation from which the 
greatest income is derived in an oidinary year may be money-lending 
or shopkeeping, in which case ‘ land-ow ner ’ would not be the correct 
return for his princip<il occupation Much of the land is owned by 
persons whose principal occupation is money-lending The persons in 
Group 1 are usually called non-agriculturists as they take no part in the 
cultivation of the land.” 

The Census Report stated that the «are<i occupied by non-agricul- 
tunsts had increased steadily from 3,119,831 acres to 4,356,636 acres 
during the ten years ending 30th June 1931. This was an increase 
of more than 1,200,000 acres The propoition of land in the hands of 
non-agricultunsts had increased during the same decade fiom 17 72 to 
23 16 per cent. In Upper Bunna the proportion had increased fiom 
7*91 to 10 52 per cent, while in Low er Bumia the increase had been 
from 25 59 to 32 52 i^er cent. In Lewder BuiTna, at the end of June 
1931 nearly one-third of the occupied area was in the hands of non- 
agriculturists. Alienations of land to non-aguculturists inci eased 
consideiably during the last few' years of the decade 

The right attitude of a landcwaier to the use to wdneh his land 
is put IS a matter of general culture. With the right cultuie a land- 
owmer wall equip himself wnth the knowledge that will secure a proper use 
of the fundamental capital in his control — the land and the human energy 
on the land For such people a university education with a degree in 
agriculture and economics w'ould be a fitting education. The facilities 
are available but only the spread of the light of knowledge will induce 
those concerned to take advantage of the facilities. The phenomena in 
connection with the alienation of agricultiu'al land and the question 
of legislation to prevent such alienation of land do not fall for 
•examination wathin our sphere. We may be permitted to remark, 
however, that a check w'ould be imposed on such alienation were 
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the spread of fieneral education among the peasantry speeded up. The 
spread of education would enable the peasantry to practice more 
thrifty, varied and self-supporting vegetable and animal husbandry, to 
oiganize themselves as co-operative producing and distributing units 
and to manage co-operative societies and funds and othei institutions 
for mutual support and help Denmark and the Punjab furnish examples 
of the kind of organization that can be developed on the basis of 
general and technical education. 

657. 

(ivottp 2 - Estate Agents and Managcts of O'icners J3 

Group 3 .~ Estate Agents and Managers of Goveninient . 193 
Gfoup 4.- Rent Lollei torSf Clerks, ttc .. . 3^670 

The persons enumerated in these groups aie mostly Government 
sei*vants in the Settlement and Land Records Department The 
Government Survey School provides the necessary technical instruc- 
tion for the subordinate ofificials. Senior officers and clerks are 
recruited according to educational qualffications ; the foimer by 
competitive examination All learn their duties in the course 
of work 

Government Suiv^y schools at Kyaiikse and Prome were abolished 
\Mth eftect from the 1st July 1934 ; there is left one school at 
Shwebo. Instructions were issued during the >ear 1934 that m 
appointing surveyors Deputy Commissioners should give preference to 
students who have passed out of the Government Survey School. 

658. 

Group 5 . — Cultivating Ounns 1 , 275^384 

Group 6 — Tenant Cultivators ... 757,281 

Group 7>— Agucnltnral laboni ct s . ... 1^512^290 

Group 8 —Culitvatoi s o/tanngya {shifting cultivators) 467,556 

Groups S, 6 and 7 constitute the backbone of the agricultural 
industry, the most impoitant industry in the Province The industry 
is in need of development by general as well as technical and vocational 
instruction. Burma with a reLitively small number of other countries 
enjoys the advantage of suitable land, climatic conditions and 
traditional skill in the production of certain crops, particularly rice, 
that industrialized or other agricultural countries do not enjoy. While 
she should not ignore opportunities of making herself more self- 
supporting and of developing indigenous industries, it behoves her, in 
our opinion, to give first place in her schemes of development to her 
most important industry, agriculture, and to use her peculiar advantages 
in that industry. This is not to say that all vocational education should 
be directed towards agricultural objectives. The course of history 
show^ that the surplus of rural population has never been absorbed by 
rural industries. Elsewhere in the world, the shrinkage in the number 
of workers required on the land following on improved methods of culti- 
vation and the substitution of mechanical labour for human labour and 
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the industrialization of the processes of agriculture are giving rise to 
difficult problems one of which is the need for providing openings for 
young people m rural areas in occupations other than agriculture. 
The problems of educating youth for occupations on the land in Bunua 
are not of the kind that are agitating the minds of countries where indus- 
trialization of agriculture goes hand m hand with factory industiializa- 
tion. But analogous problems have arisen from the necessity of reducing 
costs of production — a necessity which has been brought home to the 
cultivator in Burma m recent years. The process of reducing costs and 
increasing yields requires constnictive intelligence. The cultivator 
needs to have his pores open to knowledge of new agricultural methods 
and practice. This condition of the pores of the mind can be 
best induced by a properly articulated system of education 

In Part II of our Report, we have emphasized the need for courses 
in science, particularly biological science, tor school courses in 
gardening and agricitltural science, for bias m all subjects towards the 
occupations and life generally of the people. We invite attention to 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture m India, and to the 
Report issued by the League of Nations on Vocational Education in 
Agriculture, and to the Report of an Agricultural Tnbunal of Investigation 
appointed by the British Government in 1924. We should like to quote 
at length from these authoritative reports but we feel that already we 
are drawing out our review to inordinate length and refrain. Basing 
our views on these reports and adapting their suggestions to the 
conditions of Burma we are of opinion that — 

(1) a degree in agriculture should be instituted in the University 

for the follow ing among other purposes : 

(^) to pi-ovide teachers to tram teachers in school gardening, 
agricultural science and cognate subjects , 

(b) to provide teachers for vocational agricultural couises , 

(c) to provide specialist inspectors of technical and general 

agricultural courses ; 

id) to provide prospective officers in such Departments as the 
Agricultural Department, the Land Records Department, 
and Departments other than specialist Departments w^ith 
training not only of academic value but also of practical 
value in administration ; 

(2) the basis of agricultural education work should be that done 

in the Agricultural College, Mandalay, and m the experi- 
mental farrrts and demonstration centres maintained 
throughout the Province. The work done in these institu- 
tions should be developed without stmt. The energies of 
the research staff in these institutions should not be 
diverted to teaching in University courses ; additional staff 
should be employed for these courses ; 
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(3) the dissemination of information should continue as at present 

by means of the a^^ricultural staff working throughout the 
Province and in time when schools capable of teaching 
agricultural science, and teachers capable of miintaming 
school gardens are available, should flow through these 
schools and teachers to the country-side , 

(4) while no attempt should be made to give vocational instruction 

in agriculture in primary or post-primary schools, the 
development of school gardens, of courses in geneml 
science, in biologic il science, and in appropriate schools in 
agricultural science should piepare the way for suitable 
pupils to take a vocational couise in agriculture ; 

(5) there is need for schools of the type of the American Baptist 

Mission Agricultural School at Pyinmana which has demon- 
strated after difficult pioneering the \^lue of its methods 
of vocational training in agriculture. The sons of land- 
owners and of cultivating tenants should be attracted to 
schools of this type to form the wide-aw%ake nucleus of 
agriculturists that is required to develop the manifold 
practice of agriculture in Burma. The schools should offer 
courses appropriate to the plant and animal husbandry 
peculiai* to the area m which the school is situated and the 
courses should include instruction in subjects such as 
marketing. 

There are many difficulties in the way of the development 
of schools similar to the A.B.M. Agncultuial School at Pyinmana. 
Such schools are expensive in land and buildings. The Pyinmina 
school has demonstrated, however, that once the capital has been 
provided a school can pay a considerable part of its w^ay, and pupils 
can pay their way through the school by the fruits of their practical 
studies. The greatest difficulty, however, wall be to find suitable 
headmasters and staff. The foundation of Government schools staffed 
by “ official teacheis who will work by time-table with formalized 
curricula and generally carry on instruction on routine lines will 
achieve little w orth achieving. The w^ork is pioneering work and will 
require Burmans wath a call for agriculture, with high technical qualifi- 
cations, and a flame of zeal and energy The training of teachers 
for such schools will require careful thought and preparation 

659. 

SUB-ORDER 1 (h), -^CULTIVATION OF SPECIAL 
CROPS, FRUITS, ETC {PLANTERS, MANAGERS, 

CLERKS AND LABOURERS). 

Group 9 — Ctuchona 
Group 10. — Coconut ••• 

Group 11. — Coffee 
Group 12. — Ganja 


1 55,08 > 


652 

U3 

769 
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G/oup 13 — Biti’l vtuc .. 19,393 

Group 14 — Rubber ... .. ... 7,090 

Group 15, — lea .. ... ... 9,615 

Gtoup 16, — Orchard Maidens and all other 117^423 

horticulture not included in Groups 9 to 15, 

16 (a) — Sugar Cane ... ... .. 12,412 

ih) — Dhani ... ... . 3,330 

[c] — Opiinn ... .. 1,119 


Labourers are tauj^ht on the estates the skilled manipulations requiied 
for their work The management of rubber, tea, coffee, and cinchona 
estates and the technical instruction required for such management is 
imparted in the course of indentured assistantship or probationaii 
seivice The application of the scientific knowledge disseminated 
b\' the research and other institutes dealing wit these planting indus- 
tries depends on the education and initiative of the individual manager. 

The De la Salle Institute at Twante is a pioneer venture in the 
training of j^ouths in the duties of assistants on rubber planting and 
other agiicultural estates 

For the large number of individuals doing orchard work, general 
education is requiied to develop m the first place an assimilative 
appetite for the information that research work offers in demonstration, 
lecture and print for the improvement of the orchard husbandry . There 
is room for much improvement in orchard and horticultuial work in 
Burma and for the development of trade in improved and new products. 
In general, the scheme of education, ordinary and vocational combined 
with the demonstration and intelligence service, provided by various 
Government departments, discussed in connection with Sub-Order 1 (a) 
above covers the educational needs of the orchard and horticultural 
occupations Technical agricultural schools should, of course, provide 
suitable courses for these occupations. 


660. 

SUB-ORDER 1 {c), ---FORESTRY .. ... 91,547 

Group 17, — Forest Officers, i angers, guards, cU, . . 6,990 

Group 18 — IVood-cuttci s and chat coal burners ... 56,793 

Gtoup 19. — Coll cct ot s of forest produce {except lac^ , 27,285 

Group 20,-^Collcctors of lac ... . , 479 


Government Forest officers are specially trained in Europe, in 
Rangoon University (courses suspended) and in the Government 
Forestry School, Pyinmana. The existing facilities are adequate. 
We are of opinion, however, that the courses in the Government 
Forestry School, Pyinmana, should be thrown open to candidates from 
Vernacular schools and that the higher course of the school should be 
adapted for such candidates. 

Forest assistants in the timber industry are trained in the forests. 
The requirements of the firms engaged in this industry are good 
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jducation, good physique, integrity of character and a taaSle 
or forest life A demand for Burman graduates and undeir- 
[raduates for this type of work is developing, but educated Burtmtis 
re not generally willing, at present, to undertake the arduous work 
>f the forest assistant. 

Vocational training for the other occupations under this classifica- 
ion IS not called for. 

661. 


SUB^ORDER 1 {d) —STOCK RAISING ... ... 98,348 

Group 21 — Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 23,410 

Group 22 — Breeders of transport animals . 370 

Group 23 • — Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of 74,568 

other antnials, 

SUB-ORDER 1 (e) —RAISING OF SMALL ANIMALS 2,276 

AND INSECIS, 

Group 24 — Birds, bees, c h ... .. 1,886 

Gioup 25 — Silkworms . .. 319 

Group 26. — Lac cultivahon 71 


The occupations under these sub-orders should be provided for 
n the educational training discussed in connection with plant and 
inimal husbandry generally, and need not be discussed further. We 
nay remark, however, that there is opportunity for expansion of the 
poultry breeding, dair> fanning and ancillary industries in Burma. 
Zomses of the kind conducted in the A.B M Agricultural School at 
^yinmana would help towards such development We are aware of 
he scruples of the Buddhist m connection with poultry breeding, 
xit we are informed that there are methods which can be adopted by 
Buddhists without breach of the principles of their faith. There is 
•ooni for expansion of the business of laismg pigs and of the 
^reparation of food-stufts in connection with pigs, and in suitable 
ireas in Burma for the development of the milk trade and 
he foodstuffs connected with milk Theie are other industries 
:onnected with the plant and animal husbandry of Burma at 
^resent neglected or on the threshold of development awaiting 
ntelhgent and instructed initiative. The potentialities of agricultural 
vealth of the Province are great It is plain that the standard of 
iving ot the people could be raised in different w^ays by a far- 
•eachmg and determined policy to provide the peasant wath education 
iiid knowledge. 

We are not qualified to expiess an opinion on the question whether 
uhe silkw^orm industry has reasonable prospects of furthei development 
>ide by side wath the artificial silk industry of foreign countries. 
Buddhists have religious scruples inhibiting the piactice of this 
occupation. The facilities for practical training in sericulture in 
29 
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Maymyo appear to be adequate for the present. In suitable schools 
the elements of sericnlture could form part of, or be an adjunct to the 
elementary course in general science. 

662. 

Order 2. — Fishing and hunting ••• 77,292 

Group 27. — Ftshtng and pcarltng ... ... 76^567 

Group 28, — Hunting ••• ... ... 725 

Formal vocational training for these occupations is not called for 
at present. 

663. Before leaving Orders 1 and 2, the sub-orders of which have 
been reviewed in reference to vocational education, it may be men- 
tioned that it was strongly urged before us that Government should 
provide courses in — 

(a) the manufacture of rubber goods ; 

(b) the canning of fish, and 

(c) the canning of fruit. 

Such industries require large capital and special machinery. 

The making of ngaph and the pickling of fruits, roots, leaves, etc , 
as food and condiments are earned on as home and cottage industries. 
The processes in question — the processes of preservation of fruit and 
foodstuffs generally — should find a place in the domestic science course 
adapted to local conditions which we haA^e recommended elsewhere. 
In the technical agricultural school, the selection, grading, preservation 
and canning of fruits by means of simple modern methods and machinery 
should be the material of an appropriate course. 


664. 

Sub-Class II. — Exploitation of Minerals 42,114 

Order 3. — Metallic Minerals ... .. ... 13,063 

Group 29. — Gold , ... ... 428 

Group 30. — Iron 

Group 31. — Lead^ stiver aud ztnc ... ... 8^630 

Group 32. — Manganese 

Group 33 •^Ttn and Wolfram ... ... 3,959 

Group 34.'— Other Metallic Minerals ... ... 46 


The exploitation of minerals is, for the most part, a large scale 
industry carried on by specialist engineers and other technical staff. 
The skilled labour required by the industry is trained by the companies 
engaged. The Burmah Oil Company College of Mining and Engi- 
neering and the scientific and geological departments in the University 
offer some facilities for those who wish to train for the technological or 
specialist occupations in connection with the metallic mineral industry 
in^Burma but specific technological education must be obtained abroad. 
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<)d5. 

Order 4 , — Non-Metallic Minerals ... ... 29.051 

Group 35,’^Coal 

Group 36, — PctroUum ... ... ... 17J17 

Group 37, ^Buildtng niatertals (tncluding stone^ 2^223 

matcrtals for cemcnt-manufacture and clays). 

Group 38, — Mtca 

Group 39. — Precious and semt-prccious stones 7fi51 

Group 40. — Salt^ Saltpetre and other saline substances 2fi60 

Group 41. — Other non-metalUc minerals 


(1) Coal . — In the coal industry in Burma, there is no call for 
•vocational training. Technological education must be sought 
abroad. 

(2) Petrolcufu. — {a) This industry is for the most part a highly organ- 
ized and technical industry. The principal areas of the industry are 
Thayetmyo, Magvve. Minbu, Pakokku. and Lower and Upper Chindwin. 
14,310 of the total persons employed on the producing side of the industry 
are located in the Magwe Distinct The following data ai^e given in 
respect of the lai’gest company engaged in the industry — The Burmah 
»Oil Company, Limited. This Company employed in 1935 in Burma 
in its oil-fields and refineries 19,094 employees apart from labour 
.employed by outside contractors The issued capital of the company is 
at pi’csent £13,157,675 (Rs. 17,54,35.666 approximately). During 1934, 
the Company distributed in wages in Bunna approximately 1,553 lakhs 
of rupees, and paid in petrol excise approximately 275 lakhs of rupees 
and in kerosene excise 192 lakhs of rupees. In 1927, the Company 
-made a gift of £100,000 (Thirteen and one-third lakhs of rupees) to the 

University of Rangoon for the establishment of the Burmah Oil Company 
‘College of Mining and Engineering. The Company and the University 
are now conducting an experiment with a view to training graduates 
in engineering for the industry. On the result of this experiment 
with eight undergraduates will depend the increasing reciniitment of 
graduates m engineering of the University by the Company. In 1935, 
Government awarded a State Scholarship to a young Bunnan graduate 
chemist who was employed by the Company to enable him to further 
his studies in the chemistry of petroleum. 

{b) This company maintains in its oil-fields at Yenangyaung and Chauk 
jSi system of 16 Vernacular schools including 6 middle schools enrolling 
over 2,500 pupils with 94 teachers, at an annual cost to the Company of 
approximately Rs. 60,000. A course in elementary mechanics is about 
to be introduced into the middle schools with a view to giving the 
education of boys a practical bias towards the occupations which the 
-Company provides for boys who satisfactorily complete their education. 
It may be added that the Company’s schools in no way impede a pupil 
4rom going on to the University. In 1935, 73 boys were taken into 
Ihe employment of the Company from the Company’s schools. 
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(c) In the oil-fields and refineries the Company maintains an elaborate- 
system of apprenticeship training. Barmans and others are trained in 
the following skilled occupations : — 


Drillers. 

Oil well production men (Well 
pullers). 

Tractor drivers 
Pumping power drivers 
Rigbuilders (Steel and wooden 
derrick erectors) 

Carpenters — 

Rough 

Cabinet makers. 

Pattern makers. 

Car drivers 
Lorry drivers. 

Car painters 
Vulcani/ers. 

Fitters— 

Oarage 

Tractor 

Machine Shop (assemblii>g new 
material) 

Fields, Engine, Ropeway. 

Telegraph 

Electrical 

Pumps. 

BlacksmiUis 

Welders. 

Tinsmiths 

Platers 

Turners 

Machinists. 

Grinders 
Pipe threaders 

Pipe connection work (laying 
pipe line). 

Meter and instrument repairers 
Search light operators 


Electricians — 

Wiremen. 

Linesmen 
Armature winders 
Battery chargemen 
Equipment inspectors 
Telegraph — 

Linesmen 
Signallers. 

Telephone operators 
Chart Readers — 

(Gas measurement ) 

Ward Orderlies (HospitaH — 
Compounders. 

Chemists 

Laboratory Assistants. 


Fowen station — 

Switch board attendants 
Pump house attendants 
Engine room stafi (Fitters) 
Sub-station attendants 
Sur\ eyors. 

Draughtsmen 

Chainmen 

Electrical Overseers (graduates) 
Shift Engineers (from ranks and 
graduates) 

Chick makers 
Lead biiriieis. 

Carton makers. 

Rivetters. 

Moulders, 

Stove operators 


Specially 

trained 

IXth 

standard. 


In effect the Company maintains a large technical school ar^d not a 
few of the apprentices trained in the workshops of the Company 
eventually find their way into the market of skilled craftsmen of the 
Province. The policy of the Company is set in the direction of training 
and employing more and moie of the indigenous peoples of the 
Province 

id) So far as the oil industry is concerned, there would appear to be 
no need to duplicate the vocational education facilities now^ provided in 
the University, in the Government Technical College and by the 
companies engaged in the oil industry. 
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(3) Buiidin^ Materials . — The bulk of the people in the occupations 
sunder this classiticalion are engaj^ed in the Prome, Thaton, Amhea»s4 
^nd Kyaukse Districts in quarrying stone and laterite for load-making 
pui’poses. Apaii: from training in civil engineering provided by the 
University foi* the managing occupations in this industry^ vocational 
straining is not called for. 

The same comments apply to the mining of precious and semi- 
precious stones. The methods of mining rubies and jade and associated 
stones are processes adapted to local circumstances. Much of the 
labour required is unskilled. 

(4) Group 40 — In connection with the pi'eparation of salt we 
recommend that the question of providing instruction m the 
manufacture of salt should be examined with a view to the provision of 
facilities for such training as may be desirable 

666 . 

CLASS B - PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 


MATERIAL SUBSTANCES .. . 1,680,117 

Sub-Class III —Industry ... .. 786,501 

Order 5 — Textiles ... ... ... 284,805 

Geoup 42 —Cuttoji cicamitg and pressing 95 1 

Group 43 —Cotton spinning, siting and weaving 234,892 

Group 44.— J ute pi cssing, spinning and weaving 
Group 45 — Work loith rope, twine, string and 2,733 
other fibres 

Group 40 — Wool canting, spinning and iveavtng 

Group 47. — Silk spinning and weaving 45,908 

Group 48 — Textile work using hair 

Group 49. — Dyeing, bleaching, pnnting, prepara- 321 

tion and sponging of textiles 
Group 50. — Lace, ciepe, embroideries, fringes, tfc 


The mechanical cotton ginning, cleaning, pressing and spinning 
industry requires large capital, special machinery and technical manage- 
ment. The scale of the existing industry in Buima does not justify any 
technical education facilities 

A considerable organized hand-weaving industi*y has developed in 
Hanza, where over 1,000 persons are engaged. Cloth similar to Hanza 
saungs (blankets) is also woven in Thedaw, Pyawbwe, Myingyan and in 
theii* neighbourhood Numbers of weav’^ers in Shwedaung have 
transferred their labour from silk to cotton weaving Cotton weaving 
in Thonze also appears to be increasing Many weavers in 
Amarapura have taken to weaving cotton longyis in imported patteins. 

The cotton hand-spinning and weaving industry is of consideivable 
magnitude and is, to a large extent, a part-time home occupation 
of women. The products are for home use, and have to compete with 
the mass-produced articles of Japan, America and Europe of low cost, 
^ood hniah and great variety of design. Nevertheless, the home-made 
-cotton article is an important cottage product in Burma, and there would 
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appear to be scope for some technical training in hand-loom operation 
and design-making of the kind given at the silk weaving school at 
Amarapura. While we consider that the facilities provided by the 
Saunders Weaving Institute! Amarapura, are possibly sufficient, we are 
of opinion that there are grounds for examination of the question of the 
desirability of providing further technical instruction in connection vvitlr 
the cottage industry of cotton spinning and weaving. 

Group 45. — Work with iopCy twtue, sirtug and other fihics ... 2,733 

667 , Apart from Rangoon where there are some 200 workers for^ 
the most part employed in large scale commercial rope works, the 
persons occupied in this work are distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
Province. Most of them are employed m the preparation and utilizatioa 
of the various vegetable fibres used as substitutes for rope and string- 
We are of opinion that a course m rope and twine making in a 
polytechnic school would be a useful course pai ticularly m relation 
to the cottage industry in fishing villages. 

668 . 

Group 47 — Stlk-sptufitJig arid wearing . 45,^08 

» 

The numbers engaged in this occupation were — 


Sex. 

193) 

1921 

Earners. 

Working 

depend- 

ents 

Total 

workers 

Total 
v\ orkers 

Males 

3,713 

786 

4.499 

3,019 

Females 

1 3,567 

22,970 

36,537 

18,531 

Total 

17,280 

23,756 

41.036 

21,550 


This occupation is largely a home occupation of the younger 
members of households In Shwedaung in the Prome District, and ii> 
the Pakokkn, Mandalay and Sagaing Districts it is a full-time 
occupation. The home-made product has to compete with mass- 
produced imported articles made of artificial yarn. Technical training, 
is provided at the Saunders Weaving Institute, Amarapura, and by 
itinerant demonstrators employed by Government and by local 
authorities (In 1934-35, ten demonstrators were employed). The 
system of itinerant demonstrators brings to large numbers, who are~ 
already engaged in weaving, knowledge of new processes, new designs 
and improvements in implements and technique. The existing facilities- 
for technical instruction appear to be adequate, 

669 . 

Group 49. — Dyetng, bleaching. Printing, preparation and 321 
sponging of textiles. 
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In connection with the hand weaving industry, there are two 
industries of subsidiary importance — the dyeing and the cloth printing 
industries. The Superintendent of Cottage Industries reports that^ tti w fe 
are two dye works in Rangoon and one in each of the towns of Prome, 
Paungde, Okpo and Pakokku. In these uorks yarn is dyed for sale to 
weavers. There is, it is stated, a growing tendency among weavers 
especially in Thonze, Letpadan, Shwedaung, Pakokku, Hanza and 
Amarapura to use fast colours. 

As regards cloth printing, Mandalay is the most important centre. 
There, there are four printing shops two of which are doing work on a 
considerable scale. A new development in the industry is mentioned — 
the introduction of roller printing in place of block printing. Two of 
the shops use both block and roller printing ; the other two use block- 
printing only. Over 5,000 longyts are printed per day in the larger 
shops. There are two shops in Rangoon, one which does work on a 
bigger scale uses both roller and block printing and prints about 2,000 
longyts per day while the other, printing 200 longyts per day, uses the 
batik printing process, i.c , a wax printing process. It is reported that 
small printing shops had ceased to operate ; competition with imported 
printed longyis is given -as the reason. Burmese printed loni^yts, it 
is reported, find a sale even at comparatively high prices because they 
are of full dimensions and of fast colour while the material printed on is 
of good quality as compared to imported articles The actual printing 
processes in Burma are simple mechanical hand processes for which 
no particular skill and training is required. Improved methods would 
help this trade to compete with foreign printing. 

In regard to the dyeing industry, it was suggested to us that voca- 
tional education should be given in connection w ith the preparation of 
indigenous dyes. We venture to think that until research work pro- 
duces hcme-made dyes able to compete with the cheap fast dyes, the 
derivatives of the coal and oil industries, existing indigenous dyes 
have little commercial importance. We have already mentioned the 
tendency of dyers and weavers to use fast dyes and fast dyed yarns. 
The courses in dyeing in the polytechnic school w hich w e propose 
should be established should cover the dyeing of yarns. 

670. 

Order 6 — Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal 443 
kingdom 

Group 51. — Working tn leather ... ... 373 

Group 52. — Furriers and persons working xvtth feathers 6 

and bristles , brush makers. 

Group 53, — Workers tn bonc^ ivory ^ horn, shell, etc, 64 
{except buttons). 

It has been suj^gested that technical education in tanning should 
be provided. The figures above indicate how small are the numbers? 
o£ workers in the leather trade. The tanning industry is a highly 
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technical one requiring special machinery and considerable capital. 
That euch skillr machinery, and capital could find pi ofitable employment 
it is not our function to enquire. The treatment of green 
ilides for despatch to tanneries will no doubt find a place in the 
-appropriate courses in agricultural technical schools. 

671. 

Order 7.— Wood ... ... ... 137.506 

Group 54 — Sawyers ... ... . . ... 28J84 

Group 55. — CarpenterSf inrners and joiners ... ... 42^260 

Group 56. — Lacquer workers and makers of baskets^ 66^462 
cages, etc.^ of cane^ bamboo and other woody material 
[including leaves). 

(1) Sawyers . — The large scale saw mills are concentrated in Rangoon 
and Moulmein where 5,627 and 2,689 persons are employed respectively. 
Toungoo, Yamethin, Mandalay, Shwebo, Pakokku and the Lower 
•Chindwin Districts come next in importance in this occupation. A 
large number of persons returned as sawyers aie engaged in the hand- 
sawing occupation, which is m the nature of a cottage industry. The 
best preparation for the occupation, vvhethei in the large scale saw mill 
or the saw pit, is in actual apprenticeship 

(2) Carpenters^ Turners and Joiners — 42^260. — In these occupations 
apprenticeship is necessary The best contribution that the ordinary 
schools can make to the occupations is a good elementary education 
including training of hand and eye, and physical education 

We are of opinion, how’ever, that there is room for courses for 
artisans and craftsmen in carpentry and joinery in the polytechnic 
school which we think should be established. 

(3) Lacquer Work . — The Government Lacquer School at Pagan 
founded in 1924 provides technical training in the processes of lacquer 
woik The pupils are usually the children of lacquer workers at Pagan. 
The staff at present consists of a principal, two ciaftsmen instiuctopg, 
a carpenter, and a part-time school master. On the 30th June 1934, 
there were 84 pupils on the rolls of the school. The courses run for 
three years and five stipends are available tor pupils in each year of the 
courses. New methods and designs are introduced in the school in an 
attempt to keep the industry alive and expanding. It would seem 
that there is a steady demand for lacquer articles for various 
domestic uses ; but the residue of unsold lacquer ware at annual 
Arts and Crafts Exhibitions in Rangoon w^’cnld appear to indicate that 
outside this domestic circle lacquer work unless it departs from the 
ordinary designs and workmanship does not find ready sale There 
would appear to be no need for the present to expand the existing 
facilities for technical instruction in lacquer work 

(4) Mdkers of Baskets^ Cages, etc. — This category includes the making 
Of such articles as baskets for carrying fruits and vegetables, cages and 
ttaps, bamboo mats, screens and numerous other articles for domestic 
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and trade purposes. For these occupations the schools can contribute 
hand and eye training in weaving and similar handicraft work which 
have been recommended as essential instruction in the education of all 


children in primjiry and post-primary schools. 

672. 

Order 8.— Metals ... , ... ... 23,851 

Group 57. — Snieltingi forgtiin au(L rolling oj ti on ... 630 

Group 56. — Makers of a gun tic ... ... 27 

Group 50 — Blacksmiths and other loorkcrs tn iron ... 12fi07 

Group 60 ^Workers in hi ass^coppit and bell nietal . . 904 

Group 61— Workers in other metats [except precious 9,076 
metals) 

Group 62.— Workers in mints, dte-sinkei s, etc ... 6 


(1) The smelting, foiging and rolling of iron is a large scale industry. 
T'here is no call for technical instruction beyond that provided by the 
industry itself and in the existing engineering and technical institutions. 

(2) On the making of guns and <irms no comment is called for 
from us. 

(3) The bulk of the 12,997 peisons employed as blacksmiths 
are employed part-time in villages in the preparation of iron 
tires foi bullock c*irts, of axle-shields, pms, ploughshares and 
othei-iron ware required in agricultural operations The trade is one 
that must be learned in the couise ot apiactical apprenticeship. Black- 
smilh work is included in the engineering courses in the University and 
the Government Technical Institute, Insein A number of schools 
Lii the Kachm Hills, schools such as the American Baptist Mission Agri- 
cultural School at Pyinmana, the Methodist School at Thongwa, and 
the training class at Chaungwa give elementary instruction in the 
blacksmitlds craft. The ordinal y post-piimary school can make its 
contribution to the craft by development of manual handicrafts. Where 
appropriate the manual handiciaft in a school may be metal work and 
simple blacksmith work. Tlie metal-woi k couises m the proposed 
polvtechnic school should include blacksmith work 

(4) Workers in brass, copi^er and bell metal are for the most part 
engaged in the making of images and figures, cow bells, gongs, and the 
like. A number of skilled machinists and litters m brass and copper 
are employed by the large industries using rnachinerv. These latter 
acquiie their skill dining apprenticeship in the machine or titter’s shop. 

(5) The image and hgure maker’s craft requires original artistic 
skill. The processes of modelling, moulding and casting practised by 
the figure makers, require knowledge and skill based on traditional 
practice. If and when the demand for an Arts and Crafts College is 
such as to justify the establishment of such an institution the technique 
of the worker and modeller in metal and the various methods of model- 
ling, mould making, and casting would find a place in the courses of 
instruction. For the present, the demand does not justify the provision 
^ special vocational training facilities. 
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(6) Workers in Other Metals . — The bulk of these v^orkers (6,600> 
are engaged in the lead industry in the Northern Shan States (which 
are outside our province) which trains its own skilled workers. The 
remainder are distributed throughout the Province — Rangoon 460t 
Mandalay 117 — and are probably, for the most pa»t, engaged in the tin- 
smith's trade fabricating articles for domestic use from tin plate by 
cutting and soldering methods requiring simple manual skills which are 
acquired by pi^ctice. 


673. 

Order 9, — Ceramics 

Group 63. — Potters and makers of eai thenware 
Group 64. — Brick and tile makers 
Group 65. — Other worker b, tu ceramics 


15,551 

12,454 

2,666 

431 


(1) Workers in pottery are fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
Province with larger groupings in the Akyab, Hanthawaddy, BasseiUy. 
Henzada, Maubin, Mandalay, Myingyan and Shwebo Districts. The 
industry is largely a cottage industry and to a large extent a subsidiary 
occupation. The articles made consist principally of glazed ware in 
the form of Pegu jars, basins, flower vases, spittoons, tea-pots and smaU 
jars for food stuffs Unglazed ware consists principally of water 
chatties and cooking pots In 1923, Government opened a pottery 
class at the Government Technical Institute, Insein. The class was 
closed in 1931 for lack of demand for instruction It does not appear 
that there is at present any demand for the technical instiuction that 
the pottery class was intended to give There is good reasonr 
however, that the practical instruction in clay-modelling and pottery^ 
which has been recommended for introduction in the reconstructed 
syllabuses for the schools, should be introduced and developed in 
schools in areas where the pottery occupation is a full-time or an 
important part-time one. Apart from the value of such instruction in 
these special areas, there is room for similar instruction in other areas. 
This handicraft jis one that requires relatively little equipment for its- 
conduct as a school course. If any of the staff and equipment of 
the defunct pottery school are still available, both staff and equipment 
could be utilized for the experimental training centre for teachers 
recommended in the section of our report dealing with the training of 
teachers. 

We recommend for consideration the suggestion that pottery 
demonstrations organized on the lines of those conducted for the silk 
industry by the Saunders Weaving Institute could do valuable work for 
the pottery industry throughout the Province. Moreover, we are of 
opinion that courses in pottery of a kind less ambitious than those that 
were formerly conducted in the pottery school should be given in 'the- 
proposed polytechnic school. 

(2) Brtck and Tile Makers — 2^666 . — ^The brick making trade is- 
practised widely throughout the Province but nowhere, so far as the 
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statistics show, is there any lar^^e scale industry. The Government 
brick-makin^^ factory has been closed. The Committee has no informa- 
tion regarding the tile-making trade at N 3 raungbinzeik near Moulmein, 
and no means of estimating whether tiles made locally can compete 
with cheap Mangalore tiles which are imported in large quantities. We 
have no suggestions to offer in connection with this industry. 

674 

Order 10 — Chemical products, properly so-called, and 21,071 
analogous. 

Group 66 — Manufacture of matches^ fireworks and 2,845 
other explosives 

Group 67. — Manufacture of curated and mtneial 79^ 

waters and ice. 

Group 68 — Manufacture and refining of vegetable 7,292 
Otis 

Group 69 — Manufacture and refining of nnuetal oils 8,592 

Group 70. — Manufacture of other chemical pioducts, 1,543 
for example, soap, paper. 

(1) Manufacturers of Matches, Ftreu)orks and other Explosives — 2^845 . — 
The manufacture of nvitches is a highly technical process requiring con- 
siderable capital, special machinery and skilled technical supervision.- 
The provision of technical education in Burma for this industry is 
impracticable. The making of fire-works is a cottage industry for 
which no technical facilities seem necessary 

{2} The manufacture of aerated mineral waters and ice is an 
industry requiring special machinery. There is no call for technical 
education for this trade 

(3) The manufacture and refining of vegetable oils, the principal 
oils being sessamum oil, ground-nut and cotton seed, is carried on by 
large industrial concerns as well as being a large cottage industry The 
oil pressing m tlie cottage industry is done bv ox or hand power. 
There is no call for technical education either for the cottage or large 
scale oil pressing industry m Burma Oil technolo^^N facilities are 
provided in India and elsewhere. 

(4) The manufacture and lefiniiig of mineral oils employing 
8,592 persons is confined largely to the petroleum industry. Rangoon 
is the largest centre The technical education in connection with this 
industry has been discussed in connection with Greup No. 36. 

(5) Group 70 includes the makers of Soap and Paper. — There are 
several large soap factories The making of soap by hand processes 
from indigenous materials is a relatively small occupation. Whether 
these indigenous materials have economic value for industrial purposes- 
it is not our business to enquire. The same remark applies to the 
indigenous paper-making industr^^ Much of the paper made locally 
comes from the Shan States. We think an enquiry should be made as- 
to how the use of this paper may be increased. 
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■ 675 . 


Order 11. — Food Industries 

Group 71, — Rtcc pounders and huskcr^ and dour 
grind Ors. 

Group 72, — Gram parch ers^ etc. 

Group 73, — Butchers 

Group 74, — Makers of sugar, jaggery and kyantaga 

Group 75. — Sweetmeat and condiment makers 

Group 76 — Toddy drawers 

Group 77 — Brewers and distillers 

Group 78. — Manufacturers of tobacco 

Group 7'^. — Manufacturers of opium 

Group SO.-— Manufacturers of ganja 

Gtoup 81. — Manufacturers of other food-^tuffs 


160,261 

65,875 


816 

15,484 

8,164 

36,434 

613 

24,296 


8,570 


Gt ouP 71, — Rtcc Pounders^ Htiskers and Flour Grinders — 65,^75. — 
The bulk of the persons employed under this category work in 
the rice -milling occupations. The Technical and Vocational Education 
Committee, 1927, recommended that the ad\isability of opening a 
-course in rice-milling should be considered by the Governing Body of 
the Technical Institute, Insein We are of opinion that the hrms and 
peisons engaged in rice -milling thioughout the. Province should be 
asked to advise w^hether there is need for such a couise and any 
likelihood of students who may follow^ such a course securing suitable 
-employment 

Group 74 — Makers of Sugar, Jaggery and Kyantaga — 15,484 , — 
Apart from persons employed in the large-scale sugar refining 
industry earned on at Hsamaw^ and Zeyaw^adi, the bulk of tlie 
persons occupied in these occup<itions carry on the w^ork as a part-time 
occupation Where the occupation is a full-time cottage one, the 
w^orkers spend the oft-season in cutting hrew'ood and m prepaiing palm 
leaves for roofing, making fans and other similar ai tides, making 
brooms out of the base of leafstems and making palm-leaf baskets, etc 
Much of the sugar pressing is done by hand presses Vocational 
training for this occupation is not necessary 

Group 76. — Toddy Dratvers — 36^434 — Vocational education is not 
Tequired for this occupation 

Group 77 — Brewers and Dtsitllets — 613. — No comments are called 

for. 


Group 78. — Manufacture s of Tobacco — 24^296. — The bulk of the 
persons employed in this occupation are women engaged in the 
making by hand of either the sebyinle or the sepawhtk. The former 
ia made entirely of tobacco leaf. The latter consists of an outer 
•cover of banbwe or of maize cob sheath enclosing a mixture of 
chopped tobacco, onhne wood and tobacco plant stem, the whole 
s^nkled with jaggery or tamarind syrup. The cheroot-making process 
requires skill of hand which is acquired by actual practice. No question 
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of vocational education for cheroot-making arises. Courses in the^ 
curing of tobacco should be provided in appropriate agricultural 
schools. 

676. 

Order 12 — Industries of Dress and the Toilet ... 82,376 

Group 82 — Boot, shoe, saudal and clog make rs ... 8^394 

Group 83 — Tailors, mtlltners, dress-mako s and 51,190 

darners 

Group 84 —Makers of hats, caps, umbrellas and other 6,213 
articles of dress. 

Group 85 — Washing, cleaning and dyeing articles of 11,473 
dress. 

Group 86 — Baf bei s, halt dressers and wig-makers . . 4,823 

Group 87 — Other tudnsUies connected with the toilet 283 

(1) The making of sandals and other Burmese footwear is carried 
on throughout the Province as a cottage occupation, u'hole-time 
and pait-time In Rangoon, Prome, Henzada, Aniheist, Tha^’ct- 
myo, Pakokku, Mandalay City, Meiktila, Sagaing, and the Lower 
Chindwm Districts, the occupation employs largei gioupings of 
workers The four principal kinds of footw^eai made are the petmlaiG 
the hojitbaing-ye^ the sJiedo and the khonp/ianet It has been 
suggested to the Committee that technical training should be provided 
for pupils who wash to follow the shoe-making tiade. It w^as suggested 
that such training should be directed towards the modern large scale 
boot and shoe-making industry No laige scale indusliy exists in 
Burma except as a lail industry In the absence of the industry, it 
would be absurd to provide technical instruction For the existing 
occupations actual appienticeship is the most suitable torm of training. 

t2) The toilet article industiy offeis scope for employment 
in Burma, and the possibility of pioviding suitable couises in the 
polytechnic school should be kept iii mind 

677. 

G)Oup 8^- I allot s, Millintrs^ Dt tss-makit s and Danuts 51,190 

This category covers a multitude of occupations The best 
preparation for them is hand and eye training in the scliools — 
for gills, training in needlew^ork, embroidery and similar handwork 
followed by actual apprenticeship in the particular occupation to be 
followed We are ct opinion that votMtional classes in the pioposed 
polytechnic school w^ould meet a considerable demand. The classes 
should deal with lailoiing, dress-making, dr^ -cleaning, laundry work 
and dyeing 

The same remarks apply to Group 84, — Makers of Hats, CapSy 
Umbrellas and Other A> ticks of Df ess — 6^213, and Group 85, — Washing^ 
cleaning and dyeing Articles of Dress^lly473, 

678. 

Group 86,^^Barbtrs, hair-dressers and u'fg-makcrs 4,823 
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Group 87.~ Other tmlintries connected with the toilet ... 283 

It ha3 not been sugRested that vocational training for these 
•occupations is practicable. 

679. 

Order 13.*— Furniture Industries ... ... ... 1^005 

Group 88» — Cabinct-makerst carnage patnterSf etc. ... 880 

Group 89. — upholsterers, tent-makers, etc. ... ... 125 

Actual apprenticeship in a particular occupation is the usual 
preparation for these occupations. We are of opinion, however, that 
-cabinet-making and upholstering classes should be provided in con- 
nection with the carpentry and joinery occupations in the proposed 
-polytechnic school. 

680. 

Order 14 — Building Industries — Liine-burners, excavators, 14,555 

well-sinkerb, etc. 

Apprenticeship is the usual preparation for these occupations. 

681. 

Order 15. — Construction of means of transport .. 7,272 

Group 91. — Persons lUgaged tn making, assembling or 1,531 

repairing motor vehicUs, cycles, tramcars 
Group 92. — Makers and repairers of carnages, carts, 1,604 
rickshaws, ett. , and xohccl-wnghts 
Group 93 — Ship, boat, aeroplane buildcts ... 4,137 

Group 91 — Persons engaged tn making and assembling 1,531 

motor vehicles, cychs, and tram-cars 

(1) It has been suggested to us that technical training m 
motor-car engineering should be provided in one or more centres 
in Burma. The occupation in Burma is confined to the assembly and 
repail' of motor-car engines and other mechanical parts. For persons 
who wish to btud 5 ^ the higher technique of mechanical engineering, the 
courses provided in the University and the Insein Technic Institute 
are available. For special courses in automobile engineering, students 
must go abroad. The repair of motor-cars involves skills of difterent 
kinds, such as those of electrical fitters, mechanical fitters, machinists, 
coach builders, painters, etc. For these occupations, the usual mode of 
preparation is a trade apprenticeship. We are of opinion that evening 
classes on the lines suggested by the Technical and Vocational 
Committee, 1927, would be attended by apprentices in the engineering 
occupations associated with the motor-car industry. We are further of 
opinion that the proposed polytechnic school should conduct courses 
in elementary motor and electrical mechanics. 

Gionp 92. — Makers and repairers of carts, rickshaws, etc., 1,604 

and wheeGxvrights. 

(2) The persons engaged in these occupations are widely 
scattered throughout the Province. For the most part, they are 
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engaged in the making of bullock-cai-ts. Many agriculturists make 
their own carts. The making of a cart requires skill not only in timber 
work, but in blacksmith work. The schools can make their contribu- 
tion to these particular occupations by general hand and eye training. 
The courses suggested in the proposed polytechnic school will make 
their several contributions to the different skills involved ui the several 
occupations. 

Group 93 — Ship, boat and aeroplane builders .. 4,137 

(3) Of the 4,137 persons occupied in this industry, 3,235 were 

returned as employed in Rangoon. The latter are employed in the 
various dock-yards on the Rangoon River engaged in the assembling 
and repairing of the various kinds of craft employed in the river and 
sea transport services of the Piovince Apart from engineers with 
university or other high technical qualifications employed in the 
various dock-yards, skilled craftsmen such as litters, electricians, 
machinists, iivetters, welders, and so on, learn their tiade during 
apprenticeship in workshops The seveial courses in the proposed 
polytechnic school will provide generally the necessary supplementary 
mstruCLion ; courses not included may be provided m evening classes 
as suggested by the Technical and Vocational Education Committee, 
1927. ' . 

(4) Other persons enumerated are, for the most part, engaged in 
the making of sampans and other wooden craft used on the rivers of 
Burma, principally the “ hnget sampan made of shit-sha timber with 
ribs of teak. We consider that theie is no call for special vocational 
training for this occupation beyond that we have already recommended. 

682. 

Order 1 6 — Production and transimsbion of physical force 

Group 94 - -{Heat, Itglif, electricity, motive power, gas 2,581 
works and electric light and power ) 

For the organization and supervision of the production of electric 
power, highly specialized tiaining in electiical engineering is necessary. 
Tlie University is now equipped to give some training in electrical 
engineering. 

683. 

Order 17 — Miscellaneous and undefined industries ... 35,224 

Group 95 — Printers, engravei s, book-binders, compositors, 4,418 

etc. 

Group 96. — Makers of musical instruments 121 

Group 97. — Makers of clocks and surgical and sctenttftc 663 
instruments, etc. 

Group 98. — Makers of jewellery and ornaments 21,680 

Group 99. — Makers of toys, paper flowers and mtscclla- 536 
neous small articles 

Group 100 — Scavengers and sweepei s .. ... 7,806 
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For the practise of the craft of printers, engravers, book- 
binders, compositors, makers of clocks and surgical and scientihc 
instruments ; makers of jewellery and oimaments, makers of toys and 
paper flowers, apprenticeship is the appropriate occupational ’prepara- 
tion. The schools can contribute hand and eye training as part of 
general educational equipment 

684 . 

Order 18 (Sub-Class IV). — Transport . . . 275,471 

Gt oaf 101. — Itansportby atr (Persons concerned^ with 5S 

aerodromes and aeroplanes) 

Educational facilities in Burma in connection with transport by air 
are (or were) provided by the Rangoon Flying Club At present, the 
high technical qualiflcations can be acquiied in England only. We 
have noted a press report that steps are being taken to duplicate 
such facilities in India. 

685 . 

Order 19 — ^I'ransport by water ... ... . 79,098 

Group 102 — Shtp-owuersy boat-owners and their 69,8S6 
employtesy ofpa rs, mat tiiersy shtp-bi oker^y boatmen and 
tow men. ' 

Group 103 — Prisons \ottier than labourers) employed in 935 

harboursy dockSy ftveis and canahy including, 
pdots 

Group 104 — Labouiers employed on harboursy docksy 8)277 
rivers and canals 

111 regard to these occupations, reference is invited to Appendix XV 
of the Report of the Committee on Technical and Vocational Education, 
1927, which reproduces a note on the steps to be taken to tram 
Burmans for service on board river craft, and for the technical educa- 
tion of the crews of such vessels 

686 . 

Order 20. — Transport by road .. . . ... 163,267 

Group 105 — Persons (other than labotiters) employed on 3)710 
the construction and maintenance of toads and 
bridges. 

Group 106. — Labourers employed on toads and btidgcs ... 37)571 

Group 107 — Oiviuf Sy managers and employees (eKtluding llyOOS 
personal servants) connected ivith mechanically dtiven 
vehicles [including trams) 

Group 108 — OwnerS) managers and employees [excluding 78^908 
personal servants) connected with vehicles diawn by 
animals 

Group 109, — Owncis and pullers of rickshaws^ etc. 4^709 
[excluding personal servants). 

Group 110 — Owners and ditvers of pack-elephants^ 1)734 

muleS) bullockSy etc. 

Group 111, — Porters and messengers 


25)030 
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The technical education of the builder of roads and bridges 
is provided for in the civil engineering courses in the University and 
the Insein Technical Institute. The technical education of employees 
in connection with mechanically driven vehicles has already been 
discussed The management of pack animals — elephants, mules, 
bullocks and other animals — must, we assume, be acquired by actual 
practice. The Veterinary Department provides courses of instruction 
in elementary veterinary science ; these courses are discussed 
later. 

687. 

Order 21 —Transport b> rail 

Group 112, — Rntlu ay employees of all kinds otliei than 
doctors j police t postal seivict labomers and 
sweepers 

Group 113 — Labourcj s of all kinds associated with, lail- 
ways {e\cl nding S7veepei s) 

Under the Government of Burma Act, 1935, the executive authority 
for the regulation, construction, maintenance and operation of railv\ays 
in Burma will be exercised by a Burma Railway Board This Board 
will take over the management of the Burma Railways from the Railway 
Board, India The personnel of the Railw’ay wall, subiect to the provisions 
of Chapter IX c f Part XIV of the Act, be appointed by the Railway Board. 
The mam branches of railway working are . — (a) the Transportation 
and Working Department, (6) the Civil Engineering Department, 
(c) the Mechanical Engineering Department, and (d) the Stores 
Department. Recruitments to the superior posts in these branches are 
made under the terms of regulations issued by the Raihvay Board, India; 
these regulations are too bulky for reproduction here. We understand 
that procedure for the recruitment of superior railway staff after the 
separation of Burma from India is yet to be considered Appi en- 
tices and journeymen for subordinate technical occupations and 
skilled and unskilled labourers are recruited in the open maiket. 
Employment in the numerous kinds of skilled and unskilled occupations 
m the railway workshops is governed by a mass of regulations 
pi escribing educational and othei qualifications too bulky for reproduc- 
tion here For local lecriutments, the Railways rely on the products 
of the University engineering courses, the courses of the Technical 
Institute, Insein, on apprenticeships in their own workshops, on 
promotions of skilled staff employed on the railway, on the open market 
for journeymen carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, fitters, plumbers, 
upholsterers and other skilled craftsmen employed in raihvay operation 
and construction. 

We are of opinion that wdien the question of recruiting railw ay staff 
under the new^ constitution is taken up, the question of training facilities 
in Burma should be fully examined. 

30 


27,954 

14,137 

1 3,817 
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688 . 

Order H — Post Office, ’Tetegreph -atitl Telephone Services 5,094 

(1) The clerical cadre comprises the largest number Of employees 
in this Department and irtcludes, besides the actual cleirical staff, all 
sub-postmasters, sorters, post office signallers etc. The recruitment of 
this cadre is conducted by Superintendents of Post Offices from 
candidates with qualifications not lower than ‘ matriculation ’ and who 
are resident in the Revenue Division in which the post office is situated. 
Promotions are made from these cadres to various higher appointments. 
No particular vocational or technical facilities aie required ; the existing 
educational provision for candidates for these posts is adequate 

(2) Telegraphists uho are employed in the larger telegraph offices 
where a high standard of signalling is required are partly recruited 
from departmental officials and partly by competitive examinations 
from outside candidates with matriculation or higher qualifications. 
After recruitment they are required to attend the departmental 
training class in Rangoon where they undergo a course in signalling 
and elementary technical work. The existing facilities for this 
technical training are adequate. 

(3) On the technical and engineering side, there are a number of 
Supervisors. They are recruited paitly from the cadre of telegraphists 
and partly from outside sources by competitive examinations — vide 
Department of Industries and Labour Notification (Post and Telegraph 
Branch), dated the 16th September 1935 On appointment, Supervisors 
undergo a course of specific technical training in the office of the 
Electrical Engineer in Chief, Calcutta, in the telegraph workshops and 
the Central Telegraph Office, Calcutta The number of Supervisors 
who will be required in Burma after the separation of Buima from 
India will be too small to justify the expense of a separate class in 
Rangoon. The Postmaster-General, Burma, lecommends that arrange- 
ments should be made with the Government of India for candidates 
from Burma to undergo training in Calcutta 

(4) Wireless Operators are recruited under the teims of the 
Notification quoted in the preceding paragraph, and undergo 15 
months training — 12 months in the Wireless Training School at 
Calcutta and three months in practical training at .i w’lreless station. 
The Postmaster-General recommends the same procedure for the 
training of Burma candidates as recommended for Supei visors. 

(5) Deputy Assistant Engineers and Assistant Engineers who are in 
charge of Telegraph Divisions and in technical charge of the large offices 
are recruited from engineering supervisors. On selection and after 
passing departmental tests, they are sent fcr training in the office of the 
Electrical Engineer in Chief, Calcutta, for nine months The number of 
recruitments in future will average less than one per year The 
Postmaster-General, Burma, recommends that arrangements be made 
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with the Government of India for the trainin ^4 of recruits, when 
required, in Calcutta. 

(6^ Superintendents of post offices are recruited from the 
clerical staff and from outside sources. The appointments are made 
b 5 ^ the Public Services Commission by competitive examinations under 
the terms of Government of India (Posts and Telegraphs Branch) 
I^esolution No 589 — 1, dated the 13th April 1935, published in Part I 
of the Gazette of India, dated the 13th April 1935. We assume that 
similar procedure will be followed by the Public Sei vices Commission 
*( Burma) 

(7) Assistant Divisional Engineers are the highest appointments m 
the telegraph branch. Recruitments are made partly by the Secretary 
of State for India, and paitly by the Public Services Commission from 
departmental employees and fioin outside set vices under the terms of 
Posts and Telegraphs Resolution No 597 — 1, dated the 4th April 1935, 
published in Volume I of the Gazette ot India, dated the 4th April 
1935 We assume that similar procedure will be adopted by the 
Government of Burma and the Public Services Commission (Burma) 

(8) The Poslmaster-Gcneial, Buima, has informed us that m 
recent years the technical tiMining lequired by the expansion of the 
telephone system has become more and more specialized and that 
ordinary technical institutes cannot give the specialized inshmction 
required and that, in genenil, it will be expedient for Burma to ari'ange 
for the training of its technical staff in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in the classes maintained by the Government of India. 

Trade 

689 In the 1931 Census, 618,145 persons were reUuned as engaged 
in trade Tlie bulk of these persons aie employed m petty trade of the 
kinds named below The multiplicity of firms, the different articles 
m ^^hich they trade and the different methods adopted in different 
trades make it well-nigh impossible to organize an^" general system of 
vocational tiainmg of any practical value as a preparation for recruit- 
ment to commercial firms The Burma Chambei of Commerce 
speaking on behalf of tlie large commercial firms m Burma in reply 
to a question as to the kind of vocational instruction which might be 
given to prospective candidates for commercial life echoed an opinion 
that has been expressed in other countries, naineh , that given recruits 
with a good general education and integrity of character, commerce is 
better equipped than any vocational educational institution to tram 
them. 

This does not apply, however, to clerks whose educational 
equipment can be impi’oved by training in accountancy or to steno- 
graphers and typists who can undergo suitable training in Commercial 
schools. We are of opinion that efforts should be made to improve the 
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efficiency and ranj^e of the courses provided in the existing recognized 
Commercial schools. We have suggested that the existing prescribed 
courses in business management and organization should be dropped 
from the existing school syllabuses. We are of opinion that a similar 
course should be organized for conduct in Commercial schools by 
teachers qualified to conduct such a course 

690. The trades associated with the trade of Burma are classified 
for the purposes of census into the following orders and groups : — 

Sub-Class IV’.~ Trade ... 618,145 

Order 23 {Group 115), — Banks, ebtablishmeiits of credit, 13,264 
exchange and insurance. (Bank nianageis, monc>- 
lenders, exchange and insurance agents, mone> -changers 
and brokers and their einplo'vees ) 

Order 24 {Group 116), — Brokerage, commission and expoit, 2,465 
(Brokers, commission-agents, commercial tiavellcrs, 
warehouse owners and employees.) 

Order 25 {Group 117) ~ Tiade in textiles (Trade in piece- 19,886 
goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles ) 

OtdQV 26 (Group IIS) — Trade m skins, leather .ind furs 919 

(Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc , and 


the articles made from these ) 

Order 27 — Trade m Wood ‘ . 20,444 

Group 119 — Trade tu wood [not fin -wood) 4^885 

Group 120 — Trade tu hark ... 36 

Group 121 — Trade rrt bamboos and earns . .. 7^598 


Group 122 — Trade tn thatch and other Jorcst produce 7,923 
Order 28 (Group 123). — Trade m metals (Trade in metals, 2,65(> 
machinery, knives, tools, firearms, etc ) 

Order 29 [Group 124), — Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles ... 159 

Order 30 (Group J25). —Trade in chemical products 6,869 
(Trade in drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, explosives, etc.) 

Order 31 —Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc ... 79,912 

Group 126, — Veirdors of wrue^ liquor b, a rated waters 4,788 
and tee. 

Group 127 — Ownets and nianap,trs of hotels^ cook-shops, 21^602 
etc , and tinployee^. 

Group 128,' — Hawkers of drink and foodstuffs 53,522 

Order 32 - — Other trade in foodstuffs ... 409,493 

Group 129, — Grata and pulse dealers .. 55,952 

Group 130,- — Dealers in sugar, jaggery, sweet-meats and 42,669 
sptces. 

Group 131, — Dealers nr dairy products, eggs, and 2f789 


poultry 

Group 132. — Dealers in ammals for food . ... 5.284 

Group 133. — Dealers tn fodder for animals 1,137 

Group 134 — Dealers tn other foodstuffs . .. 309,068 

Order 32 — Other trade in foodstuffs ... 409,493 

Group 134 (a). — Dealers in fish ,, ... 42,350 

Group 135, — Dealers tn tobaceo .. ... 12,090 

Group 136, — Dealers tn opium ... ... 504 

Group 137 — Dealers in ganja 
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Order 33 (Group J38) — Trade in clothing and toilet articles 3^870 
Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress 
and the toilet, hats, umbrellas, socks, ready-made shoes, 
perfumes, etc ) 

Order 34. — Trade in furniture .. ... ... 8,311 

Group 139 — Trade tn furmture^ carpets^ curtains and 3^555 
bedding. 

Group 140 — Trade tn hardware^ cooking utensils^ 4,756 
porcelain^ crockery^ glassu'are^ bottles^ articles for 
gardening^ etc 

Order 35 (Group 141 ) — Trade in building materials, 605 
(Trade in building materials other than bricks, tiles, 
thatch and woody materials.) 

Order 36 — Trade in means of transport ... . . 6,746 

Group 142 — Dealers inland hirers of mechanical trans- 742 
port^ niofotSy cycles^ et* 

Giotip 143 — Dealers in^ and hi rets of other carnagts^ 683 
carts, boats, etc 

Gioiip 144 — Dealers in, and hirers of elephants, horses, 5,321 
cattle, mules, etc 

Or^QT 37 (Gi otip 145 ) — Trade in futl (Dealers in fire- 9,616 

wood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc ) 

Order 38 —Trade in articles of luxurv and those pertaining 6,487 
to letters and the arts <ind sciences 

Group 146 —Dcahtsin piecions stones, jcioellery (ual 3,822 
and imitation), clocks, surgical and sucnttfic instru- 
ments, t tc 

(iiOnpl47 — DtiiUis ni toninion baneihs, bead neck- 1,668 
lacis, Jans, small articles, toys, hunting ami fishing 
tacklt , fkncf. rs, l tc 

iiioupl48 —PnhltsJurs, hook-sdh i s, stationer s, dcalci s 997 
III mitstc, pictiuts, musical insitiinunts and 
c lit lositn s. 

Order 39 — trade of other sorts . ... .. 26,443 

Gioitp 149 — Dealt rs in rags, stable refuse, tic ... 5 

Group IsO — General siore-kctpti s and shop-keepet s 24,371 

otheiwisc iinspicifitd. 

Group 151 — Itimrant tiadcis, ptdlais and hawkci s {of 1,953 
other than drink and foodstuffs ) 

Group 152 — Other tiadis {iiicliuiing stamp vendors 114 
and undertakers) 


We do not propose to examine each trade group separately, but to 
indicate, where there is demand, vocational and technical training 
necessitated by the nature of the cccupaticn. 

691. Banking , — The banking opeiations of Burma are conducted by 
the Reserve Bank, the large banking corporations and the Chettiar 
banking system. The indigenous banks, that is to sa 5 ^, banks 
incorporated m Burma and financed by capital raised in Burma play a 
relatively small part in tiade m Burma. There are no facilities in Burma 
for training in banking for the higher managing and administrative 
appointments of the banking profession. The University of Rangoon 
provides academic courses in banking in connection with its courses in 
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economics. Those who wish to acquire qualifications recognized 
the large banking corporations can do so only by appearing for the 
examinations for the certificate of the Institute of Bankers. To do this,, 
a pupil must have had practical experience in India followed by banking 
experience and training m a bank recognized by the Institute of 
Kankers. 

692. lu^uratice , — There aie no vocational education facilities for 
training in insurance work The Chartered Insurance Institute 
(London) is prepared to hold examinations in Rangoon for candidates 
eligible for its certificates 

693. The broking occupation is one in which actual expeiieiice 
must be gained in each paiticular kind of broking 

694. In the trade in such articles as woollen, cotton, silk, hair and 
other textiles, in articles fashioned from skin, leather, furs, feathers^ 
horns, etc , inmachineiy, metals, knives, petroleum, explosives, haidware, 
glassware, building mateiials, motors, cycles, precious stones, lewellery, 
clocks, surgical and scientific instruments, stationery, etc , it is obvious 
that actual apprenticeship is the appropriate method of learning the 
methods and technique of each paiticular tiade 

695 

CLASS C.-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 290,248 


LIBERAL ARTS. 

Sub-Class VI. — Public Force .. 30,903 

Order 40 — Army . 5,224 

Group 153, — Army {Itnpi t till) .. 5,224 

Group 154 — Ai my [Ituituii Staii s] 

Order 41 {Group 2 55) — Navy 

Order 42 {Group 2 56) — Air Force ••. ... 

Order 43 — Police 25,679 

Group 157 —Police ... . 25,679 


Group 158 — Professional 7'tllage watchmen 

(1) Order 40 — The Army (Imperial) Forces in Buima in 1931 
numbered 5,224 and consisted of 26 Barmans, 1,415 other indigenous 
races, 73 Indians (born in Burma), 2,054 Indians (born outside Burma), 
5 Indo-Burmans, and 1,638 Europeans and 7 Anglo-Indians. The 
Navy and Air Forces were not then represented m Burma. The Army 
devotes all its time to vocational training 

(2) The Police Forces numbei’ing 25,598 persons consisting of 9,621 
Burmese men and 3 Burmese w^omen ; 3,478 other indigenous races ; 89 
Chinese; 544 Indians (born m Burma); 11,324 Indians (born outside 
Burma), principally serving in the Military Police Battalions; 230 Indo- 
Burmans; 155 Europeans; 150 Anglo-Indians and 4 of other races. 
Admission to the Police Service to ranks above that of Sub-Inspector is 
by the avenue of competitive examinations held from time to time to 
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fill vacancies. Recruitments to the rank of Sub-Inspector are made 
from among candidates who have passed the Xth standard Anglo- 
vernacular examination , candidates with Intermediate certificates and 
with University degrees now offer themselves for this grade of police 
post. Constables are recruited from candidates with Vllth standard 
or higher educational qualifications ; candidates with Xth standard 
qualifications now offer themselves in increasing numbers. 

(3) The Police Administration conducts its own vocational instruction 
in the technique of police practice in institutions such as the Training 
School at Mandalay, the Detective Training School at Insein and 
District Training Classes for constables and other ranks. 


696 


Sub-Class VII — 

Order 44 — Public Administratioti . 52,622 

Group 15^) — General sctvicc of the Govcrunient of India 18,212 
or a ProvniLtal Govet uiiicut 

Group 160 — Gcnttal sitvici of a Shan, Indian and 9,188 

Foragu Stati 

Group 161 — Municipal and mthci local {not village) 13,404 
service. 

Group 162 — Viflagc offictah and servants othci than 11,818 
vuitchnu n 


(1) Public Adniinisi} ation . — It is a complainl, not without substance, 
that the Anglo-vernacular and English schools and the University have 
concerned themselves to a considerable extent with the kind of educa- 
tion suitable foi prospective members of the public services The 
question of providing additional facilities for such preparation does not 
require examination We refrain from overloading our report with 
reterences to the various qualifications for appointments in the several 
departments of the public administration 

Clerkships are filled generally by the system of apprenticeships or 
by direct recruitment of suitable experienced cleiks to higher clerical 
posts as they fall vacant The increasing number of candidates for 
clerkships with Xth standard and higher Anglo- vernacular qualifica- 
tions has tended to eliminate the Vernacular candidate from this sphere 
of employment Our proposals for the reconstruction of the education 
system should in time re-open this avenue of employment to Vernacular 
candidates formerly recruited but at present excluded. 

(2) Group 161. — Mitntcipal and other local {nut village) service 13,404 

Ihe persons in this category of employment are, for the most part, 
clerks and menial servants employed by local authorities. The secre- 
taries in the employment of these authorities are i^equired tp pass an 
examination conducted by the Commissioner of Examinations. The 
Public Health Department conducts classes for candidates seeking 
employment as health offices under Local Authorities. The Pivil 
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engineering courses of the University and of the Insein Technical 
Institute, the medical courses in the Medical College and the Medical 
School, the courses of the Government Veterinary School, the provision 
made by the Medical Department for the training of vaccinators, mid- 
wives and nurses, provide vocational instruction for the officers of 
local authorities and the public services they maintain. This educa- 
tional provision is discussed in detail in appropriate paragraphs. 

(3) Group 162, — Village offlctals and servants^ other than 11^818 
watchmen. 

These persons are, for the most part, village headmen and thugyts, 
For them is required more and better general education. 

697. 

Sub-Class VIII —Professions and Liberal Arts ... 206,723 

Order 45. — Keligion ... .. .. ... 128,574 

Group 163 — PhSngyn, upaztns^ pricsrs, tittntstcr% eh ... 72,197 

Group 164. — Koytns, nuns, teltgioiis mendicants ••• 50,748 

Group 165 — Other religious tvorkers ... ... 2,216 

Group 166 — Servants in religious edifices, burial and 3,413 
burning grounds, ctrcumcisers, etc 

It has not been suggested that Government should take any part in 
the vocational training of members of the Buddhist priesthood. 

698 

Order 46— Law . . . .. 4,530 

Group 167 — Lawyers of all kinds . ... 2,334 

The provision made by the University for training in law is 
adequate. The profession is stated to be overcrowded at present. 

699 

Group 168 — Lawyers' clerks — petition writers ... 2,196 

A good general education and apprenticeship meet the needs 
of these occupations 

700. 

(1) Order 47. — Medicine . ... ... 34,099 

Group 169 — Registered medical practitioners including 1,320 
oculists. 

This group consisted of 250 Burmese men and 8 Burmese women, 60 
men and 6 women, of other indigenous races, 14 Chinese, 88 
men and 3 women, Indians born in Burma ; 677 men and 3 women, 
Indians born outside Burma ; 37 Indo-Burmans, 60 Europeans (men) 
and 7 women ; 69 Anglo-Indians (men) and 15 women ; and 20 men 
and 1 woman of other races. 

The vocational facilities for training for the medical profession 
provided by the Medical College of the University and the Government 
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Medical School are adequate for the present. There is room, however, 
for a large increase in the number of Burmans qualified to practise 
medicine. The Province is undermanned m its medical and public 
health services. There is scope for Burmans prepared to settle in areas 
lacking practitioners and to build up a clientele and practice. 


{2} Group 170. — Other person^; pracitstng the healing arts 20^09 
without being registered 

This category includes the Burmese sc-saya and the quack of 
whatever kind. We understand that the question of training the 
se-saya is still under the consideration of Government. 

(3) Group 171. — Dentists ... . . 455 

388 men and 67 women of all races , Bunmans 156 men, 58 women ; 
•other indigenous races 7 ; Chinese 156 men, 4 women ; Indians lO ; 
Indo-Burmans 16 men, 1 woman ; Europeans 5 men, 2 women ; Anglo- 
Indians 5 ; other races 29 We are of opinion that the ciiifstion of 
providing courses leading to a registi*able qualification in dentistry — 
apart from medicine — should be examined. 

(4) Midwtves and Ntases — Facilities tor training midvvives and 
nurses are available at the following institutions w^hich are the centres 
recognized by the Centnil Midwaves and Nurses Council for training 
midwives and nurses in Burma — 

Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital, Monlinein — Midwnves and 
Nurses 

ib) The Cjeneral Hospital, Mandalay — Midwives and Nurses. 

(c) The Dutfeiin Hospital, Rangoon — Midwives 

(d) The General Hospital, Rangoon — Nurses 
{e) The General Hospital, Moulmein — Nurses 
(/) The General Hospital, B«issein — Nurses 
(g) The General Hospital, Akyab — Nurses. 

The length of the midwnfery course is one year Cxoveriiment has 
recently decided to increase the period of the course at the Dufferin 
Hospital, Rangoon, to years Except in special cases, the minimum 
educational qualification required of candidates for training in midwifery 
at the Dufferin Hospital is a pass in the Anglo-vernacular Vllth 
standard examination. For candidates for training in sick nursing at 
the Rangoon Genei'al Hospital and the General Hospital, Mandalay, the 
minimum educational qualification is a pass in the Anglo-vernacular 
Vllth standard. We are of opinion that, m order to increase the 
numbers of midwives and nurses in rural areas, provision should be made 
ior the admission and training of Vernacular candidates 


Is a private non*aided institution. 
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(5) Compounder s.^liV^xmug for compounders is given in 
Rangoon General Hospital and in some large District Headquarters, 
hospitals. The minimum period of training is one year. Applicants 
for training as compounders must have passed the primary school or 
a higher examination. If they have passed the Anglo-vernacular 
middle school examinationi they are admitted without further exami- 
nation as to their educational qualifications, otherwise they are 
examined in English and arithmetic by the Civil Surgeon or the 
medical officer of the institution at which it is proposed to tram 
them. 

(6) Ward Assistanh. — Training for Ward Assistant is conducted 
in certain District Headquarteis hospitals No specific educational 
qualifications are prescribed lor candidates for tiaming ; they must 
be able to read and write simple written and punted prescriptions 
in English such as tney may be lequired to inteipret m the execution 
of their duties The course lasts for one year 

701. It is convenient at this point to state the vocational couises 
conducted by the Public Health Department The\ aie as follows — 

[1] Vaccinators — ‘ 

1^30—35* Total number tramtd 142 

1930 . 90 

1931 ... . .. 52 

1932 

1933 I 

1934 

1935 i 

'Period of training,- -3 months 

Place — Vaccine Depot, Meiktila 

Inituil Educational Qualifications — Vernacular VHth standard or An^lo- 
vernacular Vlth standard pass 

Initial Salary tn Districts — Rs 30 per month A few* men are trained bv 
the District Health Officers for work in special areas such as the Chm Hills and 
Shan States 

(2) Public Health Inspectors — 

1930 — J5. Total number trained 113. 

1929- 30 .. . .. 32 

1930- 31 .. 32 

1931 32 21 

1932- 33 . .. 17 

1933- 34 ... .. .. 11 

1934- 35) . 

1935 36 j held in abeyance 

Period of iraimng, — Approximately 10 months. 

Place, — Harcourt Butler Institute of Public Health, Rangoon. 

Intftal Educational Qnalificattofis — High School Examination. 

Salary offered , — New provisional scale Rs 72 — 2 — 96 bar 3 — 120 

Six Public Health Inspectors, 1 Sub-Assistant Surgeon of the Burma Rail- 
ways aiad 2 Malaria Supervisors of the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company have beer» 
specially trained in anti-malarial measures 


-Training Class held in abeyance 
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(5) Licensees tit Hygiene,^ 

1930— 35 Total number trained 19 (includes 5 now under tiainJngl 

1929- 30 ... 3 (all Government Sub-Assistant Surgeons)^ 

1930- 31 . 3 (1 private candidate) 

1931 32 . . Class suspended 

1932- 33 ... 3 (all Government Sub-Assistant Surgeons), 

1933- 34 Class suspended. 

1934- 35 . 5 (4 private practitioners) 

1935- 36 5 fall private practitioners) 

Pettoci of tranniig —9 months. 

Place — Harcourt Bi.tler Institute of Public Health, Rangoon 

Initial Ldtuatioiial Qualification — Licensed Medical Practitioner 

A Licence in H\gienc qualifies a Sub-Assistant Surgeon of the Health Department 
for promotion alter 10 years service Private pi actitioners may obtain posts under 
MuiiRipahties (population 10,000 — 25,000) as 2nd Class Health Officers — salary 

Rs 127i --^-340 

(4i In addition to the above, 7 Assistant District Health Ollicers have been deputed 
to Calcutta for the ‘ Diploma in Public H cal tli ’ course Holders of the Diploma in 
Public He<dtli are eligible foi promotion to the posts of District Health Officer^ 
Assistant Port Health Othcer. Port Health Olficcr and Assistant Directors of Public 
Health 

• 

(5i From 1930 32, 3 Sub-Assistant Sui geons were trained at Karnal for 6 w eeks 
for auti-malai led work In 1930, 2 Sub-Assistant Surgeons were deputed to Calcutta, 
1 for the * Licensed Medical Practitioner ’ com se and the other for the course for the 
Diploma m Public Health In 1931, 1 Assistant District Health Officer and 1 Sub- 
Assistant Suigeon were trained at Calcutta foi leprosy work In 1934, 1 Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon v\ .is trained in Madras for cyano-gas work 

(6) In 1930, lectures in school hygiene foi Vernacular school teachers were held 
in various centres m Burnui Seven-hundred and sixteen Vernacular school teachers 
appeared tor an examination m this subject- 456 passed, 63 with credit 

(7) Hinlt/i Visttots — 

1^10^35 Total number trained 17 (including 8 now under training). 


1930 1 

1931 . . ..4 

1932 ... 1 

1933 . 2 

1934 . 1 

1935 .. 8 


Period of tiaitiing —Approximately 10 months 

Place — Burma Health School at the Harcourt Butler Institute of Public Health,- 
R an goon 

Ifntial Eeiucational Qualifications ~ Anglo-vernacular Xth standard pass and a 
Diploma in Midwifery 

Salaiy offered — Rs. 100—5 — 175 per mensem 

Of the above 17, 1 received post-graduate training at die International Training 
College for Health Visitors at Bedford, England , 8 at the Lady Reading Health 
School, Delhi, and the remaining 8 are undergoing tiaimng at the Burma Health 
School, Rangoon, which was opened m January 1935. The expenses of training with 
one exception were entirely borne by the Burma Branch of the ItKhan Red Cross- 
Society . 
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702 . 

Group 173, — V etertnary Surgeons ... . . 236 

( 1 ) At present there are two grades of Veterinary Officers in the 
Oovernment subordinate service, viz,^. Veterinary Assistants (new 
grade) on Rs. 35 — 70, and Veterinary Inspectors on Rs. 125 — 250 . 
IFor appointment to the former gi^ade students are being trained at the 
Insein Veterinai'y College. The Anglo-vernacular Vllth standard 
•certificate is the minimum qualification required ; candidates with higher 
qualifications ai^e prefeiTed. The medium of training is Buimiese. 
Selected students receive Government scholarships to the value of Rs. 12 
per month The duration of the course is 12 months, which includes 3 
months practical training in the field. Additional students to whom no 
stipends are given are admitted to the course. Posts are awarded on 
.satisfactory completion of the course to all students admitted. 
12 to 20 students are trained annually according to requirements. 

( 2 ) Candidates for appointment to the grade of Veterinaiy Inspector 
are selected by a Committee appointed by Government and sent 
to Madi'as Veterinary College for training The course is of 3 years’ 
duration ; the minimum qualification for admission is a pass in the 
High School Examination. Students with I Sc or higher qualifications 
are preferred The age limit for candidates is 22 >ears. Go\ eminent 
pays tuition fees (which amount to Rs. 400 per annum) and scholarships 
to six students annually. Other expenses are borne by the candidates 
themselves. The number of scholarships will vary in future according 
to requirements Additional students selected by the Committee are 
allowed to take the course and are given a guarantee of employment on 
satisfactory completion of the course. 

703. 

Order 48 — Instnction 20,956 

Group 174 — Professors and teachers of all kinds 19,811 

Group 175 ~ Clerks and servants connected with education 1,14’^ 

The Education Department accounts for 16,075 reccgni/ed 
teachers. Since a section ol this report deals with tne training of 
teachers, there is no occasion to discuss vocational training facilities 
here. 

The remainder of unrecognized teachers consists rf self-styled 
professors of such subjects as acrobatics, weight lifting, necromancy, 
.astrology, besides untrained teachers in unrecognized pi^ivate schools. 

704. 

Order 49 — Letters, arts and sciences (other than 44) ... 18,564 

Group 176. — Public scribes, stenographer Sy etc. .. 498 

Group 177. — Archttecis, surveyofs^ engineers and theti 43 
entpioyces {not bang state servants), 

^.^^up 178. — Authors, editors^ journaltsts and pJiotO'’ 981 

’ graph ers^ 

Group 179, — Artists, sculptors and imagc-niakers 


2,840 
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Group ISO. — Sctenhsts (astronomers^ boiamsts, itc) 

Group 181, — Horo^copc-castcrs^ astrologers^ fariunc..tcllers, 2^348 
ivtzards, xottches atid mcdttims. 

Group 182. — Mu^tetaus (composers and performers of Jtn 7^911 
til (in military), actors^ dancers^ etc 
Group 183 — Managers and employees of places of public 3,090 
cntertaiunu fit, race courses, socte lies, clubs. 

Group 184.— Consul ors, aciobats, rectfors, exhibitors of 953 
cut tosittes and wild animals, etc 

(1) Sieuographc} s — The vocational echicaticn of stenographers is 
provided for in 13 aided Commercial schools, located in Rangoon^ 
Syidam, Prome, Moulniein, Thayetmyo and Mandalay 

(2) Architects — la Burma the pi'actice of the aichitect’s 
profession is not conti oiled bv any Chartered Institute Architects 
with United Kingdom qualifications are controlled in their practice 
by organized bodies such as Ihe Royal Institute of British Architects- 
and the Architectural Association There are no facilities in BuiTiia for 
the formal study of the tlieorx and practice of architecture. For 
such instruction a pupil must proceed to the courses provided in 
Bombay or in the United Kingdom From time to time it has been 
urged that the Universit\ should provide courses m architecture It is. 
open to doubt whether the scope for pi’actice is sufficient to justify 
the expense of the establishment of a school of architecture in the 
University At present it appears to us to be mere economical to 
subsidize from time to time suitable candidates for the profession in 
Bombay or the United Kingdom 

(3) Surveyors — The University civil engineering courses, the 
courses at the Inseiii Technical Institute and the courses in the Govern- 
ment Suiveying Class at Shwebo provide adequate facilities for training, 
ill surveying 

(4) Enginceis — The University courses and the courses of the 
Insein Technical Institute together wath the facilities that exist for 
appienticeship in the several br inches of engineering practice in 
Buima appeal to be reasonably adequate. This expression of opinion is 
subject to our pi oposals in regard to the establishment of a polytechnic 
school. 

(5) AutJiofs aie born not made 

(6) FAhtors, Journalists and Photographers, — Those wdio desire 
“academic ” training as editors and journalists must go abroad. 

(7) Artists and Sculptors and linage- makers — F'or those with the 
natural aptitude, apprenticeship in “ Image-making and in the skilled 
w'ork of the “ Monumental Sculptor is the usual course of preparation 
for these trades We hope that a School of Art will develop out of the 
drawing and painting department of the proposed polytechnic school. 
For the present it is important, we think, to develop the facilities for 
the training of teachers in arts and crafts for the ordinary school 
system 
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705. The other occ«pations in Order 49 do not call for detailed 
examination, and for none of the occupations could it be seriously 
argued that vocational education facilities are necessary. The same 
remarks apply to Class D. Miscellaneous — Groups 1S5 to 195 inclusive 
in the Census Table as follows : — 

CLASS D - MISCELLANEOUS 154,794 

Older 50 — 

Gfotip 185 — Persons’ Itvnig prtNCtpally oti their tncorjtc 8^201 
{All persons wtlhoni an ocenpatton but receiving an 
iiiLomc who are not included inGroiip 1 ) 

Order 51.- Domestic service . . ... 44,855 

Group 186 — Pi ivale wotor-duvcrs and cleatut s .. 2,96J? 

Group 187 — Other domestic servants [e \cept sweepers) 42,894 

Order 52 — Insufhciently described occupations (General .56,543 
terms which do not include a dehnite occupation.) 

Group 188 — Manufacturers, biisi lussnieii and contrac- 1,583 

tors otherwise uiispcerfted 

Gioup 189 — Cashiers, accent titants, look-keepers and 6,832 
other clerical employees tn unspecified tminslrits oi 
trades 

Group 190. — Mechanics otherivise nnspectfied .. 1,038 

Group 191. — Laboiire rs and workmen oPicrxetsc 47,090 

unspecified 

Order 53 {Group 192) - Inmates of jails, asylums and 13,261 
almshouses 

Order 54, — Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 11,604 

Group 193- Beggars and vagrants .. 11,446 

Group 194 — Procurers and prostitutes . . . 158 

Order 55 — 

Gf oup 195 — Other unclasstfieei noii-piodiictive uidnstrtes 330 

Comments on the Recommendations of the Technical and 
Vocational Committee, 1927 

706. The “ 1927 ” Committee on Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion made 47 recommendations."*^ We do not reproduce them, but 
make the following comments on them — 

Recotninendahon iVo 1 — Our proposals for the organisation of the 
schools fix age limits with reference to the proposed reorganized 
schools. 

Reconimendation No 2 .^ — Our proposed post-primary schools will 
discharge in some measure the functions suggested for the proposed 
Central schools. 

Recommendation No, 3 — Oui proposed reorganization of the 
schools will substitute for the existing Anglo-vernacular and 
English middle school examinations a selective public examination 
for the purpose of guiding pupils towards vocational education or 
specific preparation for admission to the University. 

* Pages xvii to xix of the Report of the Committee on Technical and Vocational 
Education. 
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Reconuiietidations Nos. 4 and 5. — We propose that eventually 
English should be taught in all post-primary schools. If and when the 
schools are reorganised, the special pi'ovision now made for instructing 
Vernacular ” pupils in English will be unnecessary. 

Recommendation No. 6 — Our proposals for the closci" co-ordina- 
tion of the schools systems go further than this recommendation 

Recommendation No. 7 — We have made compi*ehensive proposals 
for the reorganization of the system of training teachers 

Recommendation No. 8 — Our pi^oposals in regard to practical 
education cover the proposals m this recommendation 

Recommend a twn No 9 — We propose that instruction in 
elementary science should be an essential part of the curriculum in all 
post-primary schools. 

Recommendations Nos 11, 12y 13, 14y 15^ 16y I7y 18, 19y and 
20. — The courses of the University and the Technical Institute have 
been reorganized 

Recommendation No 15 — We suggest that this recommendation 
be re-examined. 

Recommendation No 20 — We suggest that this i ecommendation 
be re-considered 

Recommendation No 21 — The evening classes now organized 
may be continued on present lines 

Recommendation No 22 — We endorse this recommendation in 
regard to commercial classes, but dissent from the proposal to base 
annual grants on examination results. 

Recommendation No 23 — We have made suggestions in regard to 
the establishment of a polytechnic school of a kind similar to that 
proposed by “ 1927 ” Committee 

Recommendation No 24 — The Government Accountancy Classes 
have been m abeyance since 1932-33 The question whether in 
view of the impending separ ition of Eurma from India, an account- 
ancy class and an examination of the standard of the examination 
Idrmerly conducted by tlie Bombay Accountancy Djplomi Board should 
be revived, may be considered. 

Recommendations Nos 25y 27 and 29 — We endorse generally these 
recommendations in regard to evening classes with the pro\ iso that it is 
more important for the present to conceiitiate money and teaching 
energy on the development of general education 

Recommendation No 26 — ^The old Rangoon College buildings are 
now^ occupied by the Government High School 

Recommendahon No 28 — We are of opinion that, as far as 
possible, all education should be in the charge of the Board of 
Education 

Recommendations Nos 30^ 31 32 and 33 — We have made 

comprehensive proposals covering ordinary and vocational education in 
reference to agriculture as the dominant industry of the Province. 
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We endorse the suggestion in Recommendation No. 32 in regard to- 
the establishment of selected agricultural pupils on agricultural holdings- 

Recommendations Nos, 34^ 35^ 36^ 37^ 38^ 39 and 41, — The subjects 
dealt \^ith in these recommendations have been dealt with in detail in 
our proposals. 

Recommendation No 40 — We endorse this recommendation. 

Recommendations Nos, 42 and 47, — These are obsolete. 

Recommendation No 43. — We doubt whether, for the present^ 
commercial and technical examinations of more comprehensive scope 
are necessary 

Recommenda U ons Nos. 44, 45 and 46 — We do not favour 

the constitution of a separate Board of Commercial and Industrial 
Education of the kind suggested by the 1927 ” Committee. In our 
opinion a Board with tlie constitution and membership suggested, with 
a non-official Chairman having the powers of a Head of a Department> 
would be an unwieldy administrative body. 

In a wide sense, all education is vocational. The implications of 
the recommendations that commercial and technical education are in 
kind different from other kinds of education is not sustainable. The 
segregation of general education and its divorce from the realities of life 
and employment has been lesponsible in some measure in the past for 
the pre-occupation of the general education system with book-learning. 
The association of ordinary and vocational education and their 
administration, as far as possible, by one body will benefit both types of 
education The segmentation of the education system implied in the 
recommendations runs counter to our proposals for co-ordination. 
More co-ordmation, not segmentation, is required so that in time a 
comprehensive articulated and integrated system of general, vocational 
and technical education ma\ be achieved 

707. On the basis of our examination of the occupations of the 
Province our general recommendations in regard to the provision of 
vocational education facilities are summarized below. In these we 
do not include references to and comments on the 47 recommendations 
made by the Committee on Technical and Vocational Education in 1927 
and a number of suggestions detailed in the foregoing narrative : 

We recommend : 

(1) that ordinarily vocational education apart from 

training for artisanship should not begin until a pupil 
has completed the post-primary course ; 

(2) that when the proposed re-organized school system is in 

operation, the Second Public Examination should be 
adopted as the minimum qualification for admission to 
vocational courses and training for which the present 
minimum qualification is the High School Examination; 
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(3> that the existinfiT facilities, including: those temporarily 
in abeyance, for vocational training: other than training: 
for artisanship appear to be reasonably adequate for the 
purposes for which they are provided ; 

(4) that additional facilities for vocational education should 

be provided only when there is a reasonable prospect that 
pupils who underg:o the vocational draining: will secure 
employment consistent with the training: ; 

(5) that since the dominant industry of the Province is plant 

and animal husbandry and the exploitation of the 
products of that husbandry, the scheme of education 
relating: to agrriculture, particularly the proposals 

relating: to vocational ag:ricultural schools, should have 
the chief claim for financial support when funds 
become available for the further development of 
vocational education — but the needs of other industries 
should be provided for at the same time ; 

(6) A. that a deg:ree In ag:riculture should be instituted in 

the University for the following: among: other 
purposes : — 

(<ie) to provfde teachers to train teachers in school 
gardening:, agricultural science and cognate 
subjects ; 

{h) to provide teachers for vocational agricultural courses ; 
(c) to provide inspectors of agricultural schools and of 
courses in agriculture and cognate courses ; 
id) to provide prospective officers of Government Depart- 
ments such as the Agricultural Department, and 
Land Records Department, and Departments other 
than specialist Departments with training not only 
of academic value but also of value in administration 
In Burma ; 

B. (a) that the basis of agricultural education work should 

be that done In the Agricultural College, Mandalay, and 
in the Experimental Farms and Demonstration Centres 
maintained throughout the Province ; 

(6) that the work done in these institutions should be 
developed without stint and ; 

(c) that the energies of the research staff In these 
institutions should not be diverted to other projects 
such as Urtivcrsity courses ; 

{d) that additional staff should be employed for the 
University courses ; 

C. that the dissemination of information should continue as 

at present by means of the Agricultural Department staff 
working throughout the Province and In time when 
31 
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schools equipped to teach afifricultural science and 
teachers capable of maintaining^ school gardens are 
available, should flow through the schools and teachers 
to the country ; 

D. that, while no attempt should be made to give vocational 

instruction In agriculture In ordinary primary or post- 
primary schools, the development of school gardens, of 
courses in general science. In biological science, and, 
in appropriate schools, agricultural science, should 
prepare the way for suitable pupils to take a vocational 
course in agriculture ; 

E. (a) that schools of the type of the American Baptist 

Mission Agricultural School at Pyinmana which has 
demonstrated, after difficult pioneering, the value of its 
methods of vocational training in agriculture, should be 
established, ; 

{b) that sons of landowners and of cultivating tenants 
should be attracted to schools of this type to form the 
nucleus of agriculturists with open minds that is 
required to develop the manifold practice of agriculture 
in Burma ; 

(c) that a school should offer courses appropriate to 

the plant and animal husbandry peculiar to the area in 
which the school Is situated ; 

(d) that the courses in agricultural schools should include 

instruction in the marketing of the particular products 
with which the school Is concerned ; and 

ie) that a course in the canning of fruits should be 
included in courses in connection with orchard 
husbandry ; 

F. that, while the facilities for practical training in seri- 

culture in Maymyo appear to be adequate for the present 
for practical training purposes, in suitable schools the 
elements of sericulture should form part of, or be an 
adjunct to, the general elementary science course 
which has been proposed as a compulsory part of the 
curriculum of the post-primary school ; 

(7) that a polytechnic school should be organized to 
provide practical Instruction of a standard and scope 
lower than that provided in the Government Technical 
Institute, Insein, for artisanship and craftsmanship in 
the following occupations ; — 

(a) carpentry, wood turning, joinery, cabinet making ; 

(/?) metal work in iron, copper, tin, lead, etc ; 

(c) practical motor mechanics including simple electrical 
mechanics ; 
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id) pottery work of a less ambitious kind than was 
attempted in the Insein Technical institute ; 

ie) tailoring:, dress-makin|^, laundry work and dyeing: of 
clothes ; 

(/) rope and twine making: ; 

(^) occupations such as button-making: associated with 
bone, ivory, horn, shell and similar products ; and 

(A) drawing: and painting: ; 

(8) that the proposed polytechnic school should not 
concern itself with ordinary literary education but may 
eventually provide teaching: of the kind now provided in 
commercial schools ; 

(9) that evening: classes of a more advanced nature should 

be provided in the polytechnic school for artisans 
and craftsmen who have taken the lower course or 
are serving: or have served an apprenticeship in any 
occupation associated with the courses provided in the 
school ; 

(IC) that courses in the polytechnic school should 
ordinarily Jbe open to pupils who have completed the 
post-primary school course ; others who have not 
completed this course may be admitted provided they 
have completed 15 years of age ; 

Ol) that in the case of existing: vocational education 
institutions where facilities for practical training are 
deficient arrangements should be made when possible 
for practical training elsewhere ; 

(12) that the instruction in existing commercial schools 
should be improved and that a course in commerce 
and business organizatlion on the lines of the existing 
prescribed course for the Anglo-vernacular and English 
high school be introduced in suitable commercial 
schools ; 

(13) that the question of providing district demonstrators 
in pottery work similar to those employed in connection 
with the silk industry by the Saunders Weaving 
Institute, Aniarapura, should be examined by Govern- 
ment ; 

(14) that the recommendation of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Committee, 192 7, that it is desirable 
to examine the necessity for providing a course In rice- 
milling should be considered ; 

(15) that the question of providing instruction in the 
manufacture of salt should be examined with a view to 
providing facilities for such training as may be 
desirable ; 
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(16) that the higher course in the Government Forestry 
School at Pyinmana be adapted for and thrown open t» 
Vernacular candidates ; 

(17) that the question of providing a suitable course leading 
to a registrable qualification in dentistry apart from 
medicine should be examined ; and 

(is) that, to increase the supply of midwives and nurses 
for rural areas, provision be made for the admission of 
Vernacular candidates to courses of training for 
midwives and nurses. 


A CAMPBELL,— 


U AH LAWK A 
BA AUNG 
SHWE BA 
BRAYTON C CASE 
MAUNG MYA 
H L. NICHOLS 
BA THEI'N 
S. A S TYABJI 
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APPENDIX 1 


List of Books Recommended for Vernacular Schools during the 

period 1904—1935, 


Name of Book. 

Name of Author. 

Name of Publisher. 

Religious 

Jinattha Pakasani 

Katana Yaungchi, 

Mingala Thanbaiik Atokai.k 

Katana Gonyi 

Mingala Sutta. 

Pareit Kvi 

Hand-books and Text-books 


Government. 

Lessons on Buddhist Scriptuies 

Kules on Daih Conduct and Moral 
Training 

Lokultara Achepva Kyan 

Samana Vada Samkhepa Sadan 

Dahara Caritta Kyan 

Kyabin Ta>a^a, Part I. 



Buddha Gonvi Kyan. 

Sampada Tayadavv 

Buddha Bhasa Mula Kvan Yi« 

Ko M\in Seik Myin Kyan 

The abridged life of Buddha. 

Chart on Daily Conduct and Moral 
Training 

First step in Buddhist Keligion 

Okasadi Puccha Vissajjana Ky<in 

Pyos 

Ouada-dup}0 

U Au 

i 

t 

Pyi Gyi Mandaing 

Kusa Pyo 

Monvvve Zetavvam 

Hanthawaddy Pitaka 

Savada'iO 

Press 

Vidlnir<i Pvo 

T vvin-thin-Mingv 1 

Do. 

Dhainma Pala Pvo 

Shin Maha Silavamsa 

Do 

Ko-gan-pyo Tikagvi 

U Kyavv Dm 

Ma Km Saw, Thaton 

Laukasara Pyo 

(Edited by U Po Sein)... 

Ma Saw Hlamg, Creek 


Street, Rangoon 

Sisso-vada Pyo . . 

(Edited by U Po Naiiig) 

Myaiimawadi Press. 

Catu Dhamma Sara Kogan Pvo 

Hanthawaddy Press 

Umina Danti Pyo. 

Rains 

Ra-khaing-Che Mebwe Katii 

Sinta Kv.ivvlhu Katu 

Egyin 

Paleiksa Egyin 


Hanthawadd} Press 

Sagabons and Sotnna<;as 

M.ini-Ratanabon 

Shin Saddhanmia 


■Svve-Zon Kyavvdtn 

Rajo-wada 

Kan-nyan-viriya Samkhepa Kyan. 

Lankara. 
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Name of Book 


Name of Author. 


Sagabotis and Sonma'ia ^ — concld 

Miba-gonyi 
Velunya Kyan 

Vicittara Porana Sagabon Aphya\ 
Kyan 

Vicittara Lankara Sagabon Sonina/a 
Sigalo Wada 

Lokasara Anusasana Sonma/a 
Lokaniti 

Lokaniti Ato-kauk Kyan 
Fiitto Wada 


Name of Publisher 


Hniaw Knn 
Yedm HmavvKiin 


U Poiuu.i 


Vatu us 

Watthu Haiinggyoke 
Samvega Vatthu 
Manikundala Vatthu 
Paravaiia Vatthu 

Zat-kyi-Sai-Hwes (Temi, Janaka, 
Suvannasaina, Nemi, Mahosadha, 
Buridatta, Canda Kumara, Narada 
Vidhura, Vcs^antra) 

Sagataungsa Vatthu 
Maiing Yin Maung Mi Mai Ma 
Koe Tliein Maung 
U Aung Zeya 
Traveller. 

Rama 

Ma Hla Tin. 

Nat-Shin-Naung 

Shvve-Pyi-Soe 


Pyazats 

Viiava 

Devag unban. 

Yethe 

Papahein 


Myttia:as 

Kandavv Mm Kyaung 
U Ponnya 
Kye-gan-ko-shm-gvi 


Miscellaneous. 

Samanta Cakkhu Dipani 
Kawi Satthu Manjusa 
Porana Katha. 
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Name of Book. 

Name of Author. Name of Publisher. 

Mtscellancons — concld. 


Kavvi Lakkhana Dipani 


U Paw U’s Sha’ k Hton iVol. I) 


U Paw U’s Thatbana Shank and 


Swandawgvi Sadan 


Kawi Theninga Byiiha K\an 


Hliiltavv Recordb 


Km Whin Mingyi’s Diary 


Life and Letters of Po \Va 7 ira 


Inti oduction to HunnesL Lileraturt 

1 

Burmese Antholog\ 


The Way of Progress 


C h way -Ta- G 3 j n 


Self-Reliance 


Pyi-Thu-Kv e-Mon 


Comfositiofi 


Manual of Letters and Essa\'> 

U Pan Yi 

Essay Writing 


Kabya Bandasara • 


Kab>a Sarattha Sangah.i 


Kab\a Sangaha Medani 


Kab\a Kyehinon 


Pitaka K\ehmon 


Essentials of Burmese Prosody 

Saya Aung Tha U 

New Progressive Bui mesc Composi- 

U Po Chit 

tion, I and II 


How to write Burmese Piose and 

U Ra^anabon 

Poetry. 


Burmese Composition, I and II 

U Po Sell! 

Practical Guide to Burmese 

U S<in Shcin iRetd Sub- 

Versihcation 

Inspector of Scliools) 

Burmese Composition , 

U Ohn Maung 

Elementary Burmese Composition 

W E Mark 

Elemental V Burmese Composition 

U That Hto 

(jrauinnir 


Burmese Grammar 

Lonsdale 

Burmese Grammar 

Maung Ne Dun 

Junior Burmese Grammar 

Saw Chin Tin 

Elementarv Burmese Grammar 

U That Hto 

Analvsis of Burmese Sentences, I 


and 11 


Burmese School Grammar 

Text-book Committee 

Companion to T B C ’s Grammar 

J Carev 

Summarised Burmese Grammar 

Maung Ba Thet 

Readers 


99 Stones 

Me Kertich 

Burmese Heroes [(a) Min-Ye 


Kyawza, (^) Maha Bandoola, 


(c) Bavin Naung, (d\ Alaung Paya]. 
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Name of Book. 

Name of Author. 

Name of Publisher. 

Readers — concld. 

Ye Myanma. 



Infant Standard Burmese Reader. 

Tex-book Committee. 


1st and lind Standard Burmese 

Do. 


Reader 



Illrd Standard Burmese Reader 

Do. 


IVth Standard Burmese Reader 

Do. 


Vth Standard Burmese Reader 

Do 


Thinbongyi Reader . . 

A. W Lonsdale. 


New Illrd Standard Burmese Reader 

Yeo Wun Sin. 


New IVlh Standard Burmese Reader 

Do 


New Vth Standard Burmese Reader 

Do. 

, 

New Burmese Readers (Infant to 

Shwe Kvwe Saya Lin 


standard VI) 

(Peacock & Lionl 


Burmese Readers (Infant to Standard 
V). 

Silent Readers I to III 

Pe Mating Tin 


Do. 


Stones from Burmese History 

U Kan MMnt 


History 

# 


History of England 

Edith Thompson 

MacMillan, 

Go\ eminent of India 

H. Bell 

Thacker, Spink & Co 

Citizen of India 

W Lee Warner 

MacMillan 

Ailing Pa>a Dynasty 

J Grav 

British Burma Press 

Brief History of Indian People 

W W Hunter 

American Baptist 

History of India 

Do 

Mission Press. 

Do 

History of Burma 

S W Cocks 

Do 

Myanma Yazawin Than Khep Kvan 

U Mating Gyi 

Knowledge Press. 

School History of Burma 

UBaThan 

New Light of Burma 

Outline of Burmese History 

Harvey 

Longman, Green & Co, 

A New History of Burma 

U Ohn Maung 

M colon Kyetthaye Press. 

Middle School Burmese History 

i U Po Kya 

M>anma Oonyi Press. 

League of Nations School Book 

U Thant 

American Baptist 

Cities and their Stories 

Do 

Mission Press. 

Civics 

IJ Ba Aye 


Geography 



A New Geographical Reader for 

Saya Tin 

Lawka Pala. 

Burma 


Map of Burma (Ancient) 

U San Shwe ... 

British Burma Press. 

Junior Regional Geography of India 

U Mm Han 

Star of Burma, Mandalay. 

General Geography of Europe 

Do 

Do. 

Human Geogr.iphies, I and 11 

U Shill 

Mandalay. 

Preliminary Regional Geography of 

U Shwe Daung 

Hla Khin Sc Son«, 

India. 

Mandalay 

Commercial Geography of British 

U Twa Oung and 

Myolon Kyetthaye, 

Empire. 

U Ohn Maung 

Pantanaw. 

The Principles of World Geography, 
Books I to IV 


A Brief Introduction to the Regional 

U Po Hmein 

Tin Aung Sc Co.> 

Geography of the World. 


Moulmein. 

First Steps m World Geography 

U Ba Khin. 
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Name of Book. 

Name of Author. 

Name of Publisher 

Geography — concld. 



The Regional and General Geography 

U Mm Han 

Ma May, Mandalay. 

of America 



Vliddle School Geography of Burma 

A. M. Druitt 

Longman, Green & Co* 

and India. 



Modern Atlas Regional Geography 

U Shwe Daung 

Hla Km & Sons, 

of India. 


Mandalay. 

The Geographv for Standards I and 

II. 

3iir World, I and II 

U Hla Tin 


(C Morrison 1 U Khin 
Maung 

MacMillan 

\ Junior Regional Geography 

A M Druitt 

Longman, Green & Co. 

acograph\ of America 

Daw Mai Khin 

Kemmendine 

[Ilrd Standard Geogiaphx 

U Hla Tin, Headmaster, 
Government High 

School Letpadaii 


\n Elementary Geography of Burma 

U Mill Han 

Star of Burma, Mandalay* 

with Regional Geography 


Amencan Baptist 

M ission 

Elementary Geography of Burma 


Firbt Lessons in Geography 


Do 

Geography for Infant Standard to 

Mating Pe Lun . . 

British Burma Press, 

Standard 11 



Geography of India, Asia, Europe, 

Wedderspoon 


Alrica, America and Australia 



Definitions of Geographical terms 

(T B C ) 


\ first book in Geography 

C Moiribon 


\ first Geography of Burma 

Klsa Stamp 


\ Geography for Burma for Standaid 

C Morrison 


III 

A 1 itliiju’ he 



Arithmetic, Standard*? 1 to VI 

W Bell 

Amencan Baptist 

Mission Press 

Arilhmetie Standards V, VI and VII 
AnthmetiL made intelligible for 

A E Potter 

Do 

S Samuel 

Do 

■' beginners, Books I to IV. 


Aungmingala Press, 

Prome 

1st Standard Authmetic in Burmese 

K M 

Higher Arithmetic 


British Burma Pi ess. 

How to teach Numerals 

Maung Xe Dim 

Do 

Kindergarten Class Aiithmetic 

Maung Kla Aimg 

American Baptist 

Mission Press 

Mental Arithmetic, Standards I to IV 


British Burma Press 

New Arithmetic, Infant to Standard 


Ameiivan Baptist 

III 


Mission, Pi ess 

New Arithmetic, Standard III 

Maung Ti n Aye 

American Baptist 

Owen and De’s Arithmetic, Books 

Owen and De 

I to IV 


Mission Press 

Modern School Practice . 


M. P Bros , Mandalay. 

Scliool Arithmetic . . 

V Paw Yi 

Hla Km & Sons, 
Mandalay 

Middle School Arithmetic 

U Pyinnyawuntha 

V Mva ik. Sons, Mandalay. 

New Arithmetic for Infants, Books 

“ Tainglongyaw' ” 

Law k.ipala 

1 to III. 


A Modern School Aiithmetic 

U Toe Myaing 

Mm gala Young Shem, 
Mying>an. 
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Name of Book 


AiitliineUc- concld 


Name of Author. 


Name of Publisher 


New Infant Standard Arithmetic for 
Schools 

.2nd Standard Mental Arithmetic ... 


Teacher’s Handbook of Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Arith retie-- MacMillan Senes 
Arithmetic Cards 


W G. Wedder spoon 


British Burma Press. 

American Baptist 

Mission Press 
British Burma Press 

MacMillan. 


hi a 

Elementary Algcbi<i» I and IX 
Elementary Algebra, Part 1 

Algebra 

Junior School Algebra 
Higher Algebra, I and II 


U B<i Yoke 
U Pan Yi 

Maung Pe Maung 

W S Bcaid 
(Hall and Knight) 


Bntish Buima Press 
Hla Km ^ Sons, 
Mandalay 

H.inth.ivvadd} Press, 

Kan goon 

Longman, Green tS: Co. 
British Buima Press 


Gionn tty 


Harpur’s Euclid, I and II 
Burmese Geometry, I and II 
Introductory Book for Geometrv 


Khin Mailing Gyi, 
Mandalay 


Owen and De’s Middle School 
Geoinetr> 


Owen and De 


Amenc<ni Baptist 

Mission Press 


American Baptist 

Mission Press 
Longman, Green & Co. 


Sciitice and Hyguiic 


Elementar> Science Senes 
Science Readers, I to V, 
Theikpan Pyinnya 

Wutthii Pyitsi Thin Khaiisa 
Nature Study 
Animal Life 
The Way to Healtli 

A Catechism of Hygiene 
Hygiene for Standard II 
Hygiene and Domestic Econom\ 
Handbook of H>gieiie II to IV 


(Holmyardl U Than 
Aung 
(T B C ) 

E Thompstone 
U Zaw Pe. 


Say a Kyaw 
Miss Wischam. 
Milling Po Sha 


Christian Literature 
Societv 

British Burma Pi ess 
Kawi-meik-swe Press 


Book-Keeping. 


Catechism on Book-Keeping 


Primer of Book-Keeping 
Merchant's Guide 


U Po Sein 


and 


U Hla Pe 


Burmese Buddhist Mis- 
sion Press, Phayre 

Street, Rangoon 
The Aga Press,. 

Kemmendine 
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Name of Book 


Economics 

Conmiercial Economics and economic 
condition of Burma 
Principles of Political Economy or 
Economics 


Botany 

Tlie Essentials of Modern Botan\ 
Vegetable Gardeninj^ 


Ri li^ton and Pah 

Elementary Pah Grammar for 
Pnmar> Depaitment 
First and Second Pah Courses 

Sangaha Citta and Cetasika . 

Pah, 1st Reader 
l^ali Kup.i Mala 


lalatng ProSi 

1st Standard Reader with Burmese 
Tiauslation 


Karen Prose 
Karen Reader 

Karen Reading, Books I to III 

Lessons in Anglo-Karen, Book II 
Sgaw-Karen Reader, Standards I 
and II 

Karen Primer 

Vllth Standard Karen Readei 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Karen Stones, Book I 

Go Forward 

Notes on Methods of Teaching 
Burmese in P^mar^ and Middle 
Departments 
Karen Folklore Tales 
Arabian Nights 

Karen Customs and Ceremonies 
A Pilgrim 


Name of Author Name of Publisher 


U Khin . . Myanma-Pit.ika Press, 

Rangoon. 

U Hla Pe The Aga Press, Rangoon. 


V Hla Tun 
U Khin Maung 


Yeo Will vSin ... Burma Nadu Press 

J Gia\ AmerKan Baptist 

MissKui Press 

J Gi a\ 

K. Oopatiss.i . Pegu Times Press, 

Rangoon 


American Baptist 

Mission Press 


Than Bya 

Dr Cross American Baptist 

Mission Press 
Biitish Burma Piess 
Do 

Po Lin Ta% American Baptist 

Mission Piess 

Do ... Do 

Do 

Po Lm Tay 
Do 

Saw Ba Tun Tin 
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Name of Book. 


Name of Author. 


Name of Publisher. 


Karen Geography, 

Oeography of Burma for Standard Po Lin Tay 

111 . 

A New Geography of Burma for Do 

Standard II 

Geography of India ... ... Do. 

Geography of Europe and Asia, Do. 

Standard V, 

In other Lands ... Saw Ba Tin 

Map of India ... U Ohn Thai 


Saw Ba Tun Tin. 

U Ohn Than, A K.l B A 


Karen Algebra and Geometry. 

Algebra (Sgaw-Karen) 

Geometry (Sgaw-Karen) 


Saw Ba Tun Tin 
Do 


Karen Anlhrnettc 

Arithmetic, Books I and II Po Lin Tay 

A Karen Arithmetic for Standard IV Do 


Karen Sctenc<i and Hygiene 


The Science Primer for Standards Po Lin Tay 
III to VII 

Hygiene and Sanitation H I Mai 


The Way to Health 
Health Manual for Middle and High 
Schools. 


H I Marshall 
Tharo Po Ngai 
Po Lin TaN 
Do 


and Ameiican Baptist 

Mission Press 


Lahu Prose 


A Lahu Reader 


The Rev l>o Tun 


American Baptist 

Mission Pi ess 


CJnn Prose 

Chin Reader in Laizo Dialect, No. II 
Chin Reader in Kamhan Dialect, 
No. II. 

CJnn AittJinuttc. 

Arithmetic in Lai/o Dialect, Books 

I to IV. 

Arithmetic in Kamhan Dialect, Books 
I to IV. 


KacJiin Prose and Hygiene. 


Kachin Readers, Infant to Standard Rev J. F Ingram 

IV 

Pilgrims Progress ... ... Do, 

Way to Health ... ... Do 


American Baptist 

Mission Press 
Do 
Do. 
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Name of Book. 

Name of Author. 

Name of Publisher 

Biirnic'^c— ProfcsstotiaJ 



Bate’s Kindergarten 


American Baptist 

Songs for the Kuidergaiten 

L Ah Sen 

Mission Pi ess 

Tonic Solfa for Teachers 

Do 


Aid to Burmese Spelling, loi Piimary 


British Buima Pi ess 

and Seeondaiy Schools 



PsychologN, Parts I to III 


Do 

Guide to Modtl Di awing 

A S Dendci 

Do 

Bell’s Couise ot Plnsical Tr<nning 

W Bell 

Do. 

for Prnnar\ Schools (Drill) 



Bell’s Corrse of Physical Training 

Do. 

Do 

for Middle Schools 



Handbook ol Object Lessons, Book I 

Alimed Ah and Ma Lc 

Zeyapurain Press, 


K\ u 

Rangoon 

How to teach Babies 

Bailcw 

American Baptist 

Kindcrgaiten Manual 

D\ct and Haiuiti 

Mission Pi ess. 

Do 

Notes on School Management, Paits 

\V G Wcddei spoon ... 

British Burma Press 

I to IV • 



Oral Te icbing toi Inlant School 

Baile> 

American Baptist 

School Method 

Gladinaii 

Mission Pi ess 

Do 

School Discipline 

Fovvlei 

Do 

Wutthu Pyitsi Thing<in/a 

V Po Saw and Deputy 

Stai ol Burma, Mandala> 

Histon oi Lducation foi Vernacular 

Inspector ot Schools, 
Mandalay Circle 

Biitish Bui nu Press 

Students, Pails I to III 

1 


Rudiinentarc Hints to Priniarv 

G Bhiittachai va 

American Baptist 

Teachers 


Mission Press. 

Handbook of Suggestions tor ' 

U Tha Hla 

British Burma Press 

Tcachei s 



Gc iiiutl 



Instruction in Indian Secondare 

Edited by E A. Macnee. 


Schools 

Village Education in India 
(The Report of a Commission of 
Inquiry.) 

Village Schools m India 



Civics 

IT Ba A>c 


1 tacfiing of Burmese, 



Teaching of Burmese 

U Lu Pe Win 


Teaching of Burmese Composition 

J. P Bulkeley 


Bunnese Composition for Middle 

U Lu Pe Win. 


School 
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APPENDIX 1— concld 


Name of Book 


Teaching of Mathematics. 

Teaching of Essentials of Arithmetic 
The Art of Teaching Arithmetic 
The Essentials of Arithmetic 
How to tejich Arithmetic 


7 caching of Science. 

Teaching of Science in Schools 
Nature Stud\- Modern Teaching 


Teaching of Geography and History 

■Geography in Schools .. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching 
ir Geography 
How to teach Geography 
The Approach to Geography 
The' Teaching of Geograpln and 
Historv 

The Teaching of History 

Studies m the Te.>ching of History 

Teaching of Histor\ 


Name of Author Name of Publisher 


Ballard 
J B Thomson 
Kobert Walter 
K'ev C E Cl instead 


Blown 


Fairgneve 
H ott/. 

Stamp 

13ovvn 

H J Mackinder. 

E L Hasluck 

Keatnige 

Johnson 
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APPENDIX 2 


^ Books in use in Vernacular Schools by Subjects 
and Classes — 1P35. 

Burmese Readers. 


Standard 

Name of Hooks 

Author 

Infant 

Infant Burmese Reader 

U Shv\ e K\ u and 
Sa\ a Lin 


Do 

Pe Vlaung Tin 


Do 

U Ne Dun 

1st 

1st vStandard Bui mese K’eadei 

Pe Maiing Tin 


Do 

II Sliw e Kyu and 
Saya Lin 


Silent Kencler {Part 1) 

Pe Maung Tin and 
U Cho 


Stones from l^ui mese Historv 

U Kan Mniit 

Ilnd 

Ilnd Stand.ird Burmese Reader 

IT Shwe Kyu and 
Sava Lm 


Do 

Pe Maung Tin 


Silent Re. ider (Part I) 

Po M^iuns; Tin and 
U Cho 


Burmese CcAnpositiou (Book I) 

U Po Sem 


Stones from Bui mese Histore 

U Kan Myint 

Illrd 

Illrd Standard Burmese Reader 

Pe Maung Tin 


Do 

U Shwe K\u and 
Sava Lm 


Silent Reader (Part II) 

Pe Maung Tin and 
U Cho 


Burmese Composition (Parts I and II) 

U Po Sem 


Teaching Reading by Storv Method 

McKee 


Stories from liurmcse Histoiy 

U Kan Myint 

IVth 

IVth Standard Burmese Reader 

1 U Shwe K;\ u and 
Saya Lin, 


Do 

Pe Maung Tin 


Silent Reader (Pait IV) 

Pe Maung Tin and 
U Cho 


Teaching Reading by Story AKtliod 

McKee 


Bt rmese Composition (Part IB 

U Po Sem 


Notes on the Teaching of Bin mese 

j. P. Bulkelev. 


A Collection of Shoit Stones 

(Zeyapinem Press i 


Extract from 550 Jatakus 

U Po K\a 


Stones from Burmese Hibtor\ 

IT Kan Myint 

Vth 

Vth Standard Reader 

U Shwe Kyu and 
Saya Lm 


Silent Reader (Part III) 

Pe Mav.iig Tin and 
U Cho 


Burmese Composition 

U Lu Pe Win 


Do 

U Ohn Maung lof 
Pantaiiaw ) 


Burmese Composition (Book II) . 

U Po Sein 


Letters and Essays 

U Pan Yi 


Burmese Composition 

U Kyan 


* We believe the lists are exhaustive but cannot guarantee this as we had no 
effective means of ascertaining what books have gone out of print. 
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APPENDIX 2— contd. 
Burmese Readers — concld. 


Standard 

Name of Book 

Author 

VI th 

Vlth Standard Keadei 

Silent Header (Part III) 

Silent Header (Part 11) 

Biiniiese Composition 

Do 

Lettei^ and Essays 

Econom> Readei 

Eokasara 

Burmese Composition (Hook II) 

U Shvve Kyu and 
Say a Lin 

Pe Maung Tin and 
U Cho. 

Do 

U Lii Pe Win 

PT Ohn Maung 

U Pan Yi 

U Ka 

PT Po Sem 

Vllth 

Mahajanaka 

Lokasara 

Econoinv ke<idei 

Si k lit Keadei (Part IIP 

Bu»mese Compobition 

Do 

Bui mese Compobition (Part IP 

Letters <ind Essays 

L Awbatha 

i: K.i. 

Pc Maung Tin and 
U Clio 

U Lu Pe \Vn\ 

V Ohn Maung 

U Po Sein 
r Pan Yi 

Vlllth and 
IXth 

P<ipaliein Psa/at . . . 

U Aunj^zeva Wntthu . . 

Ommadanti P\o 

K> igaiibliiiigyi Meitta/i 

Rajo\ad<i K\an 

Kab\ a Tharattha Thing\o 

Kab\a Bandasara K\an 

Kabe a N> unban ngnikauug 

Kab\ayaynee Neikthavi 

Kabyapwetnee K>an 

Burmese Composition 

Introduction to Literature 

Burmese Composition, made easy 

Short Cut in Composition 

IT Kmii U 

IT Po Thin 

V Tin and U Po 
B> u 

Pe Maung Tin 
Monyvve Stiyudiva 
Sava 1 iin 

0 liii 

PT Aung Tha V 
Sa>aThit 

U Chitsaya 

U Lu Pe Win 

U Tun Pe (of Sun 
Press) 

(Lokasara Pitaka 

Press ) 

Say a Tin 

Xth 

Vesantra 

Natsb nnaiing Wvtthu 

Devagonban P>azat» 

Seindakyawthu Yadu 

U Penny a Wuthubaunggyoke 

Bunda Wuttliu 

Yedin Hmawgun 

YethePyazat 

U Ponn>a Myittaza. 

Coinpostion bocdcs are those mentioned for 
Standards Vlllth and IXth. 

U Awbatha. 

U Maung Gm. 
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APPENDIX 2 — con td. 

Arithmetic (Burmese). 


standard. 

.Name of Hook. 

Author 

Infant 

Arithmetic (Part I) 

Younj4 Man’s Arithmetic (Book I) 

Owen and De 
T.iinglongyaw. 

1st 

Arithmetic (Part I) 

Arithmetic, Standard I 

Owen and Dt 

Cicorue Hell Sc 

Sons 

Ilnd 

Arithmetic (Book 11) 

Owen and De. 

Illrd 

Arithmetic (Hook III) 

Owe n .md De 

IVth 

Arithmetic (Hook IV) 

IVth Standard Arithmetic 

Do 

Do 

m 

Owen and Dc 

U Soc lllaing, 

Samuel 

U Pymnyawuntha 

IJ Pe 

Vth 

Arithmetic lor Vth Standard 

Arithmetic, MacMillan & Co. 

Arithmetic for Vth Standard 

Arithmetic Cards 

Arithmetic for Vth Standard 

Do 

Owen 

U Toe Myaing 
VVedderspoon 

U Pan Yi 

IJ Thet Tun 

Vlth 

Arithmetic, MacMillan & Co 

Arithmetic (Pait 11) 

Arithmetic 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vlth Standard Arithmetic 

U Pan Yin 

U Toe M\aing 

U Thet Tun 

U P\ innvawiintha 
Owen and De 

U Po Han 

Vllth 

Arithmetic 

Do. 

Do 

Arithmetic from MacMillan & Co 

Arithmetic 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

U Toe M\aing 

C Thet Tun 

II Pan Ym 

U Pymnyawuntha 

U Toe Maung 

Owen and De 

U Yin Haung 

Vlllth, IXth 
and Xth 

Arithmetic for High schools 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Modem Arithmetic practice for Higli schools 
Arithmetic 

Tha-ba-theik-di Arithmetic 

Modern School Arithmetic 

U Pan Yi. 

U Toe Myaing 

U Thet Tun 

IT Yin Haung 

IT Pe (of Prome) 

U Pymnyawuntha. 

U Pe. 

U Po Maung 


32 
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APPENDIX 2— contcl. 

Geography (Burmese). 


Standard. 

Name of Book 

Author 

1st 

A book of Geographical Definitions 



First Lessons in Geography 

(British Burma 

Press ) 


A First Geography of Burma 

E C Stnnp, 

Ilnd 

A First Geography of Burma 

E C Stamp 


First book on Geography 

C Morrison 


Children in Far Away Lands 

Fairgneve and 
Young 


Homes Far Away 

Earnest Young 


A New GeograpJiy of I^iirma 

U Shwe Gun (British 
Burma Press f 


Geography 

A Rahman. 


Elementary Geography of Ifurma witli 

Regional Ge()grapliy 

U Min Han 


New Geography of Burma 

U Pan Yin. 

Illrd 

A First Geograpliy of iiurma 

E. C Stamp 


Children in Far Away Lands 

Fairgneve and 
Young (translated 
by U Shin). 


Homes Far Away 

Do 


Geographical Reader of Burma (Part I) 

Saya Tin 


Burma and India 

Druitt and Stamp. 


Geography 

A. Rahman 


An Elementary Geography of Burma 

U Mm Han 


A Geography for Burma for Standard III 

C Morrison. 

IVth 

Regional Geography of India 

U Shwe Daung 


Do 

U Min Han 


Junior Geography (Regional) 

M Druitt 


Burma and India in Burmese 

Druitt and Stamp. 


Geography of Burma . . 

F G French 


Do 

Cocks 


Geography 

A. Rahman 


Commercial Geography of the Britisli Empire 

U Twa Aung and 


(Part I) 

U Ohn Mating 


Geography ol India 

U Toe Myaing 


Do 

Cocks 


Geography for Standard IV 

U Pan Yi. 


Children Far Away . ... . 

E. Young. 


Homes F'ar A.vay 

Do 

Vth 

Geography for Standard V 

C Morrison 


First Steps in World Geography 

E. Stamp. 


Our World (Part II) 

C. Morrison. 


General Geography of Europe ... 

A New Geography of Asia 

U Min Han. 


Geography of Burma and India ... 

Druitt. 


Do 

French and Stamp. 
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APPENDIX 2— crntP. 

Geography (Bi:rmese) — conclcl. 


Standard. 

Name of Hook 

Author 

Vltli 

Geography foi vStandard VI 

C Morrison 


Aubtrahibia and Hritish Empire 

U Mm Han 


Natural World Cxcography 

U San vShcin 


Geography of America 

U Mm Han 


Geographies of Euiopc, Asia and Africa 

Wedderspoon 


Do 

U Pan Yi 


Geography of Hurma 

French and Stamp 


Trade and Communications of British Empire 

U Min Han 


Geography of Hurma and India 

Drintt 


(jcogiaphv of Africa 

U Min Han. 


Geography of ICuropc 

Do 

Vlltli 

Austr<ilasLi and Hntisli Empire 

TT Min Han 


Gcogr<ipliy for Standaid VI 1 

C> Morrison 


Ttadeand Coininunications of British Empire 

U Mm Han 


Our World (P<iit I) 

C Moinson 


Do 

U Km Maung 


Geography«for Afric<i 

U Mm Han 


Geography of Burma 

French and Stamp. 


A Junior Kegional Geogiaphy 

Geography of Burma and India 

Druitt 


Introduction to Regional Geogiaphy of the 
World 

U Po Hmcin. 


Commercial Geography 

U Htaw and 

U Tun Maung. 


Geography of Aiistnili.i 

U Ba Tin 


A New Geograpln of Burimi 

XJ Pan Yi 

Vlllth, IXth 

All the Books mentu^ned for the Middle 


and Xth 

Department 



Regional Geography of the World 

U Po Hinein, 


Elementary World Geography 

U Aung Hla 


Geography of America 

Daw Kin 


Elementary Science and Hygiene and Ohiect Lessons 


Infant 

Object Lessons (Hook I) 

U Zaw Pe. 


Object Lessons for Schools (Parts I to VIII) 

Maung Ka 


Handbook of Object Lessonb foi Teachers 
(Part 11 

Ahmed Ah and U Yu. 


Handbook of Nature Study and Agricultural 

E Thomstone 


Teaching. 

(translated by 

U Po Saw) 


Elementary Science Text-bcx)k, Series No 1 

Murche 


Elementary Science (Part I) 

McKerrai 


Book of Games . . 

U Ba 


Kindergarten Guide in Burmese 

Bate* 


Shitsaungdwe. 
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APPENDIX 2— contd. 

Ei.kMent'aky Science and Hygiene and Object Lessons — contd. 


Standard. 

Name of Book 

Author. 

1st 

Kleinentary Science Texl-book^ Senes No 1 

March e 


Klcmentary Science Text-book Series No 2 

Do 


Klementarv Science (Fart U) . . 

And those mentioned for Infant Standard 

McKerral 


Book of Gaines 

U Ba 


Needlework 

Wiseham 

Iliid 

Kleinentarv Science Text-book 

Mill che. 


Element<uy Science (Part Hi) 

ScieiKC Primers 

McKerral 


Handbook of Suggestions foi Teachers 

OtJicrs <is mentioned foi lower classes. 

The Wav to Health 

Sanil.iry ITimei 

U Tha Hla 


Handbook of Hygiene 

Health Pamphlets 

U Po Slum 


P>ook of C James 

H Ba 


HNgieneaiid DomestR b.eonomy 

Wiseham 


Animal Life 

U Zaw Pe 


Otiject Lesions 

Book of Physical Training for Schools in 
Burma 

IT Po Saw 

lllrd 

IHemeiitaiy Science Text-book, Scries No 3 

Marche 


lOlementary Science 

McKerral 


Others as men tinned for Uie lower classes 


IVth 

All the books used ate as those mentioned for 
the lower classes 


Vth 

Klcmentary Science Text book, Senes No 5 

Mu re Ik 


Handbook of Natiu al Phenomena and Agri- 
culture 

E 1 homstone 


Object Lessons in three parts 

Ahmed All 


Domestic ELonoiny and Hygiene 

Others as those mentioned for lower classes 

Wiseliam 

Vlth 

Elementary Science Text-book, Senes No 6 

Murche 


Holniyard’s Science 

U Than Aung 


A book on Botany . . 

Physiography 

Others as those mentioned for the lower 
classes 

Maung Hla Tun 


Huniiese ITimcr of Tropical Hygiene 

D Yesudian. 


Health and Longevity 

A. C Selmon. 

Vllth 

Elementary Science Text-book, Series No. 7 
Others as mentioned for the lower classes 

Mnrche. 


APPENDIX 2— could 

teLEMENT^^ARY SCIENCE AND HyGIENE AND OBJECT EeSSONS COncld 


standard 

Name of Book 

Author 

Vllllh, IXth 
and XUi. 

Books used are ttie same as those for the lower 
classes 

Sippan Pannya 

Do 

General Science 

LI Than Aung 

U Them Maung. 

History (Burmese) 

Vllltli and 
IXth 

The Oittliiie of l:iurmese Hisloiy 

Histoiy of Burma 

Do 

History of iUirina (Parts I - V) 

History of Burma 

Hman Nan Yazawin 

BuimeLC History 

Shoit llistoiy of Ifuima 

G K Haivey 

H ILi 1 han 

U Olm M.uing 
n Kala 

U Po Kya 

Say.i lam 

IT Mm H.in 

L'oe k‘- 

Xth 

Cities and their Stories 

League of N.itious Selux^l Book 

Others as mentioned for Vllllh and IXth 
Standards 

World History 

K tk, K Power 

(ti ansi. lied by 
Maung 'I'lian) 

Jones and Sherman 
(translated by 
Maung Than) 

Geometry (Burmese) 

Vlth and 
Vllth. 

First Course in Geometry 

Geometry {Part I) 

Owen (tiaiislated by 
H Po 1 hon) 

Owen and De 

Vlllth, IXth 
and Xth. 

Geometry (Book II) .. 

Owen and De. 


Algebra (Burmese). 


Vlth and 

Algebra 

Hall and Knight 

Vllth 

(translated by U 
Hla Paw Go). 



Do 

U Ba Yoke 


Do ... 

U Shwe Daung 


Ei lament ary Algebra .. . . i 

U Pan Yi. 


Algebra 

U Toe Myaing. 


Do. 

U Po Scin 
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APPENDIX 2— contd. 
Algebra (Burmese) — concld. 


Standard. 

Name of Book. 

Author. 

Vlllth, IXth 

Al^jehra 

Hall and Knight 

and Xth 


(transkited by U 
Hla Paw Oo) 


Do 

U l^a Yoke 


Do 

U Shwe Daiing 


Keligious Insieuc^iion (BukmesiO 


Inf.int to Xth 

Lawkuttara Achayp\a Kv<ni 

IT Po Soe 


Pupil’b Icxl-bookh for Fvclij^ioiis Instruction 

Sa\a \Va 


Tcacher’b Handbooks for above (Primary, 
Middle, High) 

Do 


i^uddliabatlni Miila Aehaypsa K\an 

U Mon 


KaKEN KleAl)l‘KS 


Infant 

Infant Standard Karen Header 

Po Lm Tay 

Ibt 

Ibt Standard K.irtn Header (H(K)k I) 

Po Liii Ta\ 


Do 

Dr Cross 

Ilnd 

Ilnd St.indard Karen Header (Hook 11) 

Po Lin lay 


Do 

Dr Cross 

Ilird 

lllrd Standard Karen Header 

Po Lin Pay 


Do 

Di Thanbya. 

IVth 

IVth Standard Karen Header (Boej>k IV) 

Po Lm Tay. 


Karen Grammar 

Dr D C Gilmore 

Vtli 

Vtb Standard Karen Header (Book V) 

Po Lin Tay 


Karen Grammar 

Dr. Wade 

Vlth 

Vlth Standard Karen Header (Book VI) 

Po Lm Tay 


Karen Grammar 

Dr Wade 

Vllth 

Vlllh Standard Karen Header and Poetry 
(Book VII) 

Po Lin Tay 


Kobinson Crusoe (Karen) (Abiidged and 

translated) 

Defoe 


Famous Stories Retold, Volumes I, 11 and III 

J Baldwin (transla- 
ted by Miss Johnson) 


Karen Grammar 

Dr Wade. 
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APPENDIX 2— contd. 

Karen Readers- concld. 


standard 

Name of Hook. 

Author 

High Depart- 

Pilgrim’s Progress (Part II) 

Dr Wade 

mcnts 

Karen Grammar 

Do 


Karen Folklore Tales 

Dr Than by ah 


Karen Customs and Ceremonies 

Do 


A Pilgrim 

Do 


High School Karen Reader and Poetry 

The Arabian Knights 

Po Lin Tay 

Dr Myat San Po 


Kwa\ 


Ari 1 iiMKTic (Karen). 


1st 

Arithmetic (Hook I) 

Po Lin 'i ay 

llnd 

Arithmetic (I^ook 11) 

• 

Po Lin Tay 

Illrd 

Arithmetic (Book III) 

Po Lm Tay 

IVlli 

Arithmetic (Hook IV) . . . 

Po Lin Tay 


Geography (Karen). 


1st 

Geographical Definitions 

Children Far Away 

Saw Tser (Po Choi 
Fairgneve and 

Young (translated 
by Ba Tun Tin) 

Ilnd 

Geograph\ of Burma 

Children Far Away 

Po Lin Tay. 
Fairgneve and 

Young (translated 
by Ba Tun Tin) 

Illrd 

Geography of Burma 

Children in Many Lands ... .. 

Po Lm Tay 
Fairgneve and 

Young (translated 
by Ba Tun Tin) 

IVth 

Geography of India 

Children in Many Lands and Homes Far Away 

Po Lm Tay. 
Fairgneve and 

Young (translated 
by Ba Tun Tin) 
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APPENDIX 2— concld. 


Elementary Science and Hygiene (Karen). 


Standard* 

Name of Book 

Author. 

Ilnd, Illrd 

and IVth 

The Way to Health 

Po Lin Tay. 

Vth, Vlth 

and Vllth 

Hygiene for Middle schools 

Po Lin Tay. 

Vlllth, IXth 
and Xth. 

Hygiene for High schools 

Hygiene and Sanitation 

Po Lin Tay. 

Rev H I. Marsha 
and Thra Po Ng 
(Teachers, Editior 

Geometry (Karen). 

Vlth and Vllth 

Geometry for Middle schools 

Ba Tun Tin 

Religious Instruction (Karen) 

Infant to Xth 

Catechism of Scripture History ... 

Do 

Short Stones 

Stones from the New and Old Testament 
Selection from the Bible 

Mrs. Wade 

Do 

Do. 

Dr. Cross 


Mon Readers. 


Infant 

Reader. 


1st 

Reader. 


llnd 

Reader. 


Illrd 

Reader. 


IVtli 

Reacjer. 


Vth 

Reader. 



G.B.C.P.O.— No. 415, Edn. Secy., 4-6-36—3,000. 


















